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2  ^  RECORDS 

IN 

13  MONTHS 

Starting  in  August  of  1948 
and  continuing  thereafter  through 
the  past  13  consecutive  months... 

CHICAGO  DAIIY  NEWS 
CIRCULATION 

reached  an  ALL-TIME  HIGH  for 
each  of  those  months. 

August,  1949,  circulation  of 

510,764 

exceeded  the  high  of  any 
previous  August  by 

27,800 


RANGOON 


CALCUTTA 


DELHI 


SAIGON 


rQ  HARACHAI 


SHANGHAI  O 


TSINGTAO 


NAGASAKI 


O  BAGDAD 


TOKYO  Q 


t  was  September  1924 -just  25  years  ago. 

Millions  everywhere  acclaimed  one  of  the  epochal  feats 
in  aviation  history;  U.  S.  Arniv  jliers  in  Douglas  planes  completed 
man's  first  jli^ht  around  the  world! 

A  milestone  in  human  progress,  the  success  of 
this  mission  will  stand  forever  as  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  skill 
and  resourcefulness  of  our  military  airmen. 

Today— when  intercontinental  flights  are  routine  — 
when  all  cities  shown  on  this  route  map  are  linked  by 
commercial  airlines— we  can  thank  the  heritage  of  courage  and 
the  will  to  pioneer  the  unknown,  which  have  characterized 
our  airmen  and  our  plane  builders  down  the  years. 

\ln  honoring  this  anniversary  of  an  historic  event 
in  aviation,  Douglas  proudly  salutes  the  men  of  the  old 
^  ,  Army  Air  Corj)s  who  set  the  pace -and  the 

young  men  of  today's  armed  services 
who  are  making  possible 
continued  progress  in  the  a 

^  science  of  flkht. 
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NEWS  DIGEST 

£ixh(  8* /•"xtl"  panes  weekly,  cofMaining 
over  100  hours  of  news  reaJini:  boiled 
down  lo  25'30  minutes  .  .  .  1,100,000 
words  reduced  to  10,000.  To  absorb  this 
news  from  orintnal  sources  you  would 
have  to  rejtl  It  hours  a  day,  inclodinn 
Sunday-und  you  still  wouldn't  cover  it 
allt  No  hms,  no  opinion  .  .  .  ju*t  facts. 


THE  INDEX 

Every  name,  date,  figure,  (act  or  quote  tn 
the  news  section  is  imWxed  and  cross* 
indexed  in  this  section.  Each  semi-month¬ 
ly  index  is  replaced  hy  a  monthly  ii^ex, 
replaced  in  cum  by  a  quarterly  index,  and 
finally  replaced  by  an  annual  cumulative 
Index  of  more  than  100  pages.  Takes  the 
search  out  of  researchf 


Each  subscriber  receives  this  handsome 
deluxe  spring  binder,  without  extra 
charge.  Ac  the  end  of  the  year  your  biruler 
w  ill  contain  over  500  pages  cd  news  and 
index.  520.000  words  condeosed  from 
5J.Ot)0.000— over  11.500  separate  entries 
•a  complete  hie  of  all  the  year  s  news, 
fully  indexed  for  instant  referencef 


NEWS  FACTS  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS 


C  ACTS  ON  FILE  is  the  fastest 
"  method  of  finding  any  current 
news  fact  and  those  reported 
in  recent  years.  That  is  why  so 
many  of  the  nation’s  business 
and  professional  leaders  regard 
FACTS  ON  FILE  as  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Each  weekly  issue  of  FACTS 


THE  FAaS  ON  FILE  ADVISORY  BOARD 


,  units  MEDKAl  SCIENCI 

J$hn  Gunther  Prof.  A.  /.  B^mouw  Dt.  EJu^fd  C.  Brt» 

author  Columbia  University  Form.  Columbia  U. 


mmcM  sauKi  economics 

ftmtit  W\  Ceker  Ftof.  /.  Ami9m  Dr  Haai 

Ytir  Umvcrvity  Claremont  (.ollcgc 


UICNCf 
D0tid  Diett 
Science  Editor 


Ne»i  Commentator 


WOtlD  AFFAIRS 

9’iUism  L.  Skiter 
News  Commentator 


.  ...  UTW  AMfttU  lIMAtT  URVICI 

S?'  vT*.?*-  frtl.  FrmmtT^twt^m  Dt.  C.  C.  WUlitmft 

Uaivenity  Columbia  University  Columbia  Umveriity 


ON  FILE  reports  and  classifies 
another  fragment  of  history  as  it 
is  being  made  —to  be  added  week¬ 
ly  to  the  permanent  file  binder, 
fully  indexed  for  instant  refer¬ 
ence.  If  the  news  is  important  to 
you,  or  to  your  business,  you 
need  FACTS  ON  FILE. 

I  ACTS  ON  FILH  is  a  unique,  unrivalled  service  for  fact- 
unters — newspaper  men,  librarians,  executives,  commenta- 
.(irs,  writers,  speakers,  clcrfomc-n,  educators — for  all  who 
A  ant  to  know  the  unbiased  facts  of  world  news  and 
uould  like  to  keep  them  on  file.  In  short — FACTS  ON 
1  ILF  IS  a  record  of  contemporary  history  urowinje  weekly 
to  encyclopedic  proportions,  and  fully  inaexed  for  quick 
reference! 

FACTS  ON  FILE’S  veteran  newsmen  read,  clip,  assort, 
digest  and  index  the  vital  news  of  the  world  in  e>’ery 
major  news  field  .  .  .  extraaing  the  significant  material 
from  4,01)4  newspapers,  hundreds  of  magazines  and  thous* 
sands  of  press  releases  each  year. 

This  information  appears  in  FACTS  ON  FILE  under 
the  following  major  subject  headings :  VC'orld  Affairs,  Na* 
tional  Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  Latin  America,  Finance  & 
Economics,  Arts  &  Science,  Education  &  Religion,  Sports, 
llollywood.  Obituaries,  Rooks  and  Plays. 

If  your  files  are  currently  bulging  with  a  multitude  of 
virtually  inaccessible  clippings,  paste-books,  issues  of  maga> 
zines  and  newspapers,  we  would  like  to  demonstrate  how' 
efhtiently  FACTS  ON  FILE  saves  you  two  precious  in- 
iingibles — time  and  space.  Within  the  confines  of  your 
Spring  Binder  you  will  have  a  complete  file  of  every  vital 
news  event,  with  reference  to  any  fact  a  matter  of  mere 
seconds.  And.  hack  volumes  of  previous  years  are  avail¬ 
able  from  1941. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
FACTS  ON  FILE  SUBSCRIBERS 

Th*>  romph  t*-  list  of  KAf.TS  ON 
FILE  suh'*cril>(*rw  r«>|>r«*s4>tit<4  a  veri* 
lio*.s  ho**  of  Husiness, 
F.4luration.  Labor.  Radio, 
Publiohinu.  Ailvrrtisinie  anil  Govern* 
iiienl.  few  reprex'ntalivc  .'•ub* 

-rribi'r*  are  li*te<i  below. 

IMMVIlU  ALS - Harulti  L.  IrAes, 

John  f>.  HorkvJtJlfr,  Jr.,  firetr 
•■on.  Lillian  /fe/fmoii,  Elmer  Davie, 
VVFRSIT'Fv;  —  Harvard, 

Princeton,  Calif.,  Chicafso,  Columbia, 
I  .  S.  GO>T.  ilEPTS.^— .Sfafe,  .4rm.v, 
•Voi'v,  Air  Porce,  Labor,  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Treasury, 

PRESS  SERVICES - IP,  IP,  l.\S, 

Aneta,  Canadian,  Pres»,Chine*e  .Vetrs. 
NE^  SP.kPERS  .Veir  York  Times, 
i^hicago  Tribune,  London  Times,  fiue* 
nos  .-I ires  La  Prensa,  Rio  O  Clobo. 
MOTIOIV  PICTIRR  STL'UIOS  — 
H  orner  Bros.,  .H-G-.H,  Paromounl, 
RKO. 

AUVT,  AGENCIES - Young  &  Ru* 

bieam,BBD  &  O,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
CamptteU^Eieald,  Borland,  Inc, 
EMBASSIES  A  LEGATIONS— Brit¬ 
ain,  China,  France,  l\S,S,R.,  /lustra* 
iia,  i'.aechodovakia,  Finland,  India. 
BANKS— .>  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
National  City  Rank  of  Mew  York, 
Bank  of  China. 

CORPORATIONS  —  Carnegie  Illi¬ 
nois  Steel,  Shell  Oil,  DuPont,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  General  .Hotors,  I.B.H, 
RADIO  NETWORKS  —  CBS,  MBC, 
HBS,  ABC,  BBC  (British),  CBC 
(  Canadian  ), 

PLBLISHERS  —  .4t/antir  Monthly, 
Fortune,  Time,  Life,  Look,  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica,  Cosmopolitan,  Es¬ 
quire, 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  enable  you  to  examine  FACTS  ON 
FILL  service  at  a  minimum  cost,  we  in- 
1  ite  you  to  accept  three  months’  complete 
service,  including  the  deluxe  spring  binder 
(total  value  SI2.00),  at  the  special  price 
of  only  Sfi.OO.  See  for  yourself  why  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.  calls  FACTS  ON  FILE,  "too 
valuable  to  be  without."  At  the  end  of 
your  three-month  trial,  we  will  refund 
your  Sfi.OO  if  you  are  not  completely  satis- 
....  .....4  t.iai  suiiscription  to 

FACTS  ON  FILL— today. 


FACTS  ON  FILE 

516  Fifth  Avt.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.— Dept.  9-EP 
Please  send  me  the  complete  FACTS  ON  FILF 
Service  (News  Digests,  Cumulative  Indexes  and 
Binder)  for  3  months  for  the  Special  Price  of  $6. 
I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  I  may  return  the 
material  for  a  full  refund. 


Name 
Address 

City . Zone 

Q  Check  enclosed. 


LimuY 


. .  State..  .. 
Please  bill  me. 
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ArTENTION  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISERS ! 


LOOK  —  at  Baltimore's  343,654  City  Zone  families*  with 
a  passenger  car  registration  over  175,000  and  23,193  new 
automobiles  bought  in  1948  alonet. 


LOOK  —  at  the  1,011  gasoline  outlets,  the  1,300  tire  out 
letst  these  families  support  year  after  year. 


LOOK  —  how  the  News-Post  reaches  58.3%  or  200,520  of 
these  City  Zone  families  every  day... more  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper.  (Total  Net  Paid  230,250.) 

LOOK  —  at  Baltimore’s  proven  potential ...  at  the  News- 
Post’s  top  coverage  —  then  to  sell  automobiles  or  accessories 
in  Baltimore... 


LOOK  TO  THE 


First  in  Circulation ...  First  in  Coverage  in  the  6th  Largest  City 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER-REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Offices  tn  piincipol  cities:  Albony  •  Baltimore  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  San  Francisco  •  Seottie 
ABC  City  Zone  based  upon  Bureau  of  Census  1947  surveys  for  Metropolitan  Districts.  tResearch  and  Marketing  Dept.  Bottimore  News-Post 
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All  Business  Is  Local 


Or  so  it  would  seem  from  the  bedrock  facts.  / _ j 

Offhand,  you’d  think  men’s  clothes  (and  shirts  and  ( _ ^ 

ties  and  suspenders  and  such)  sell  pretty  evenly 
across  the  hoard,  coast  to  coast.  Or  do  they? 

Well,  half  the  money  put  on  male  backs  (and  necks  and  craniums) 
is  spent  in  the  stores  of  just  six  states  of  the  48.  Per-capita 
investment  in  masculine  adornment  wanders  all  the  way  from  §58  a 
year  in  the  familiar  D.  of  C.  to  a  mere  §1.30  in  State  No.  48 
in  the  fashion  parade. 

So  where’s  the  place  to  advertise  your  overcoat?  Or  your  seer¬ 
sucker  suits?  In  a  medium  that  follows  population  evenly  across 
the  hoard — or  where  you  can  take  full  cognizance  of  the  truth 
that  what's  called  a  topcoat  in  New  York  is  an  overcoat  in  Houston 
and  simply  non-existent  in  Miami  or  Corotia  del  Mar.  Calif.? 

Just  another  hit  of  proof  that  1949’s  route  to  more  sales,  lower 
selling  costs,  more  solid  profits  lies  via  newspapers — the  one 
national  medium  that  combines  saturation  coverage  with  adaptability 
to  all  these  fantastic  local  variations — the  one  national  medium 
that  pays  off  most  handsomely  on  the  axiom  that 


^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

moke  your  advertising  more  productive.  Call  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Avoiloble  to  Advertisers." 


Sponsored  by  The  New  York  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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“What’s  the  matter  with  Montana?” 

That’s  what  Bonwit  Teller,  famous  Fifth  Avenue  w'omen's 
specialty  shop,  asked  in  The  New  York  Times  on  Monday, 

September  5. 

Said  Bonwit: 

"Here  you  see  our  ad  on  the  return  of  flats  (flat-heeled 
women's  pumps)  which  ran  in  this  newspaper,  and 
brought  the  most  terrific  response  from  every  state  in 
the  Union— except  Montana. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Montana?" 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

4  '  EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  September  17,  1949 


What’s  the  matter  with  Montana?  Not  a  thing  that  we 
know’  about.  Our  circulation  book  shows  that  Montanans  buy 
1,111  copies  of  The  New  York  Times. 

And,  as  you  can  perceive  from  what  Bonwit  has  to  say, 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  other  47  states  — and  the 
District  of  Columbia— whose  happy  residents  buy  the  rest 
of  the  1,150,000  copies  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

Matter  of  fact,  they  buy  so  much  from  the  advertising  they 
read  in  it  that  The  New  York  Times  is  the  biggest  Sunday 
advertising  medium  in  the  w’hole  U.S.  A. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Surprise  Settlement  Ends 
Chicago  Printers’  Strike 


Contract,  Approved  by  ITU 
Heads,  Awaits  LocaTs  Vote 


fore  employing  substitute  meth¬ 
ods. 

Although  ITU  laws  continue 
part  of  the  new  contract,  all 
disputes  arising  over  matters  in 
the  contract  can  be  arbitrated 
regardless  of  whether  the  union 
laws  cover  those  matters  or  not. 
Even  the  question  of  whether 
the  union  laws  cover  a  matter 
not  in  the  contract  must  be  set¬ 
tled  by  arbitration  if  a  dispute 
arises  on  the  point. 

Reproduction  of  "bogus"  work 
has  been  curtailed.  Now  only 


certain  advertisements,  princi¬ 
pally  local,  not  produced  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Local  16 
must  be  reproduced.  Previously, 
certain  general  advertising  had 
to  be  reset  if  it  carried  a  local 
store  address,  slogan,  phone 
number,  etc. 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  spoke  to  union  mem¬ 
bers  Thursday  afternoon  in  a 
two-hour  session  which  he  said 
had  been  arranged  before  the 
new  efforts  to  settle  the  strike 
became  known. 

“It  has  been  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  in  the  last  two  years  to 
maintain  ourselves,"  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  said.  “I  would  like  to  see 
a  better  proposition  by  far  than 


50  Tourists,  1  Voice:  *U.  S.  Papers  BIG* 


Chicago — An  agreement  end¬ 
ing  the  22-month-old  strike  of 
printers  against  the  five  Chicago 
daily  newspapers  was  reached 
in  a  surprise  meeting  here  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.  Sept.  14.  Actual 
end  of  the  strike  is  subject  to 
the  vote  approval  of  the  1,500 
union  members  at  a  special 
meeting  Sunday,  Sept.  18. 

Terms  of  the  contract  propo¬ 
sal,  which  includes  the  $10  per 
week  increase  offered  by  the 
publishers  last  April,  had  been 
approved  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  AFL  International 
Typographical  Union  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  prior  to  Wednesday’s 
meeting. 

New  Clauses  Agreed  On 

The  contract  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Local  16  on  March  10. 

It  had  been  approved  by  local 
negotiators  but  later  rejected 
after  Mr.  Randolph  objected  to 
some  of  its  terms. 

In  a  clause  now  considered 
‘Tegal"  by  both  sides,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  continue  to  recognize 
Local  16  as  bargaining  agent  for 
their  composing  room  employes 
but  "membership  or  non-mem¬ 
bership  in  a  labor  organization 
shall  not  be  a  factor  in  hiring 
or  in  the  tenure  of  employ¬ 
ment." 

A  journeyman  is  defined  as: 

(1)  a  person  who  previously 
worked  for  Chicago  newspapers; 

(2i  a  person  who  has  completed 
his  apprenticeship  training;  (3) 
any  person  who  has  had  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  years  experience  at 
the  trade. 

The  contract  runs  to  July  15, 

1951,  but  has  a  wage  reopener 
as  of  July  15,  1950. 

A  new  section  provides  for 
use  of  teletypesetters  which  are 
to  be  manned  by  members  of 
the  union  if  they  obtain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  competency  required 
and  if  not,  the  employer  has  the 
right  to  hire  outside  workers 
wbo  can  attain  the  degree  of 
competency  required  to  operate 
the  machines. 

Section  2  (d)  of  the  contract 
provides  that  no  substitute  proc¬ 
ess  machinery  or  equipment 
not  m  use  in  the  composing 
rMms  prior  to  Oct.  21,  1947, 
shall  be  used,  except  in  event 
ot  a  strike,  slowdown  or  other 
work  stoppage.  In  such  event, 
the  publishers  shall  call  upon  Seven  of  the  49  visiting  European  journalists  are  pictured  with  San 
the  union  to  correct  any  claimed  son.  Left  to  right:  Kurt  Perm,  James  Murray  Watson,  Mayor  Robinson, 
interference  with  production  be-  meier,  Kaj  Brunila,  Earl-Evart  Almblod  and  Clement 
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was  offered  us.”  He  said  there 
was  plenty  of  satisfaction  for 
both  sides  in  the  settlement. 

If  accepted  by  the  Union,  the 
$10  increase  will  raise  the  pay 
of  composing  room  employes  on 
the  day  shift  to  $95.50  for  a  36i/'4 
hour  week.  Night  workers  will 
receive  $101  for  a  361/4  hour 
week,  and  the  third  shift  or 
early  morning  workers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $101  for  30-hour  week. 

At  the  time  the  strike  began 
Nov.  24.  1948.  printers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $85.50  days  and  $91 
nights  for  a  36Vi-hour  week. 

The  following  statement  was 
issu^  after  an  unexpected  two- 
hour  meeting  of  union  officials 
and  publisher  representatives  at 
the  Bismarck  Hotel  Wednesday 
evening:  “John  J.  Pilch,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16,  and  John  F. 
O’Keefe,  secretary  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  ^blishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  jointly  stated  tonight 
that  the  committees  representing 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Washington,  D.  C. — American 
newspapers  are  too  thick,  too 
big,  for  the  average  reader  who 
spends  a  nickel.  And  he  hasn’t 
the  time  to  read  all  the  way 
through  them. 

This  is  the  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  of  50  Western  European 
publishers  and  editors,  who  are 
representing  14  nations  on  a 
so-called  “discovery"  tour  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  on 
their  way  to  New  York  where 
they  will  get  a  ticker-tape  re¬ 
ception. 

Without  exception,  the  visit¬ 
ing  newspapermen  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  American  news¬ 
paper  is  too  bulky.  They  claim 


that  their  four-  to  16-page 
papers  supply  all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print. 

Ralph  Pride,  of  the  Dundee 
Evening  Telegraph,  was  un¬ 
equivocal; 

"Americans  are  so  busy.  They 
never  have  time  to  sit  down. 
When,  for  heaven's  sake,  do 
they  have  time  to  read  these 
big  newspapers?  I’m  not 
through  last  Sunday’s  New 
York  Times.  And  I’ve  had  it 
for  three  days.” 

William  Sweetman  of  the 
Irish  Press  had  an  Irish  axe 
to  grind. 

“Were  responsible  for  25'^,' 
of  the  American  people,”  says 


he.  “I  just  came  along  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  along.” 
Mr.  Sweetman  also  volunteered 
the  information  that  we  could 
very  nicely  cut  out  about  40% 
of  our  pages  and  shut  down  on 
some  advertising. 

Willy  Levie,  representing  the 
Het  Vrye  Volk  (The  Free 
People),  the  biggest  daily  in 
the  Netherlands,  wished  he  had 
the  amount  of  newsprint  which 
was  available  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  the  thing  that 
had  impressed  him  most  was 
the  lack  of  “red  tape"  which 
accompanied  his  trip.  He 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Francisco's  Mayor  Elmer  E.  Robin- 
,  Frank  J.  Geary,  Rudolf  Kuester- 
B.  Livingston. 


Flint  Tells  Progress 
And  Aims  in  Research 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  Progress  in 
improving  reproduction  methods 
by  better  use  of  present  equip¬ 
ment  was  described  by  C.  M. 
Flint,  ANPA  mechanical  re¬ 
search  director,  in  a  series  of 
coast  meetings  this  week. 

Further  studies  of  the  non¬ 
packing  stereotype  mat  are  con¬ 
tinuing  successfully  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  using  scorch¬ 
ers  are  being  developed,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Studies  of  what  happens  to 
paper  under  dynamic  conditions 
have  begun  at  the  Institute  of 
Paper  Chemistry,  Appleton.  Wis. 

Fundamentals  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  foundations  of  a 
building,  he  stressed.  ANPA 
studies  are  with  the  established 
processes,  applying  new  tech¬ 
niques  to  present  equipment,  he 
added,  declaring  stereotyping 
and  letterpress  will  continue  for 
many  years. 

More  efficient  production  at 
less  cost  and  with  a  resultant 
better  product  are  the  goals,  Mr. 
Flint  stated.  Typesetting  speed 
at  12  lines  per  minute — “the 
capability  of  the  existing  ma¬ 
chines” — and  faster  engraving 
work  are  being  sought  in  the  re¬ 
search  program,  he  said. 

As  an  indication  of  the  im¬ 
proved  techniques  possible  in 
engraving,  Mr.  Flint  said  elimi¬ 
nation  of  powdering  should  cut 
production  time  from  40  minutes 
to  five  minutes  per  plate. 

Engravers  Told  of  Surge 
To  Color  in  Newspapers 

San  Francisco  —  Newspaper 
color  techniques  and  speedier 
methods  of  producing  engrav¬ 
ings  were  described  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Photo¬ 
engravers  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  here  Sept.  12-14. 

Messages  from  advertisers 
giving  glowing  accounts  of  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  color 
were  included  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Homer  L.  Green,  man¬ 
ager,  Wilson  Engraving  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.  Forecasting  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  color  copy  in 
newspapers,  he  urged  commer¬ 
cial  engravers  to  study  possi- 
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bilities  of  obtaining  a  share  in 
color  plate  production. 

Advertisers  Demand  It 

“The  general  public  wants 
color.  Advertisers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  demand  it,”  Mr.  Green 
reported  in  analyzing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  type  of  copy 
at  Dallas,  where  both  news¬ 
papers  use  commercial  plants 
for  color  plates.  His  company 
supplies  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

“Color  advertising  is  the  new 
spark  that  provides  appeal  and 
lifts  black  and  white  copy  from 
the  rut.”  he  reported,  display¬ 
ing  a  sequence  of  color  pages 
from  all  types  of  advertisers. 

Reading  from  advertiser's 
reports  he  obtained  in  prepar¬ 
ing  his  convention  message,  Mr. 
Green  said  color  copy’s  pull  lasts 
longer,  as  evidence  by  a  green 
shoe  ad  which  had  inquiries 
from  September  to  January; 
adds  up  to  300%  to  sales  volume, 
as  shown  by  contrasting  cam¬ 
paigns  for  two  new  types  of  ice 
cream;  and  has  tremendous  re¬ 
sults,  as  proven  by  a  four-col¬ 
umn  12-inch  ad  for  dresses 
which  resulted  in  2,500  sales  in 
a  Dallas  shop  outside  the  central 
business  district. 

“There  is  no  magic  formula 
nor  should  color  be  used  just 
as  an  eye-catcher,”  Nieman- 
Marcus  store  executives  advised 
Mr.  Green.  Good  color  work, 
telling  of  worthy  merchandise, 
well  priced,  provides  results,  he 
was  told. 

Three  of  four  customers  who 
applied  for  “pink  champagne” 
ice  cream  promoted  in  news¬ 
paper  color  could  not  be  served 
because  of  lack  of  supply.  The 
advertisement  had  add^  worth 
because  it  developed  pride  of 
organization,  his  survey  devel¬ 
oped. 

Reports  on  Effectiveness 

This  survey  preceded  a  tech¬ 
nical  discussion  in  which  Mr. 
Green  said  color  copy's  effective¬ 
ness  depends  greatly  on  match¬ 
ing  the  merchandise;  suggested 
reducing  the  value  of  inks  about 
20%  to  conform  exactly  with 
newspaper  ink;  warned  that 
many  engravers  do  not  appear 
aware  that  registry  marks  on 
newspaper  plates  must  be  with¬ 
in  the  printing  area;  urged  a 
free  and  easy  technique  of 
drawing  color  overlap  so  exact 
register  is  not  required,  and  sug¬ 
gested  color  overlays  where  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Every  economy  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  time  savings  must 
be  used,”  he  observed.  His 
plant  has  been  able  to  set  up 
a  plate  production  schedule  of 
two-color  work  in  two  days, 
three  in  three  days  and  four- 
colors  in  four  days,  he  reported. 

“We  believe  color  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future 
newspaper,”  a  News  report 
read  by  Mr.  Green  stated.  To 
the  engravers  he  remarked: 

“This  is  the  biggest  field  of 


engraving  in  the  advertising 
business,  and  it  is  untouched.” 
He  urged  others  to  begin  news¬ 
paper  color  work,  develop  it 
and  provide  a  substantial  ad¬ 
ditional  business  volume. 

Magnesium  Plates  Boosted 

An  address  prepared  by  F. 
Richard  Lilley,  superintendent 
of  engraving,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  advised  that  magnesium 
plates  provide  a  faster  and 
cheaper  method  of  reproducing 
halftones. 

“The  ANPA  goal  is  five  min¬ 
utes  time  to  make  a  plate,  “he 
reported. 

“The  day  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  when  plates  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  at  half  the  present  time.” 
Mr.  Lilley  reported.  He  urged 
engravers  to  “get  into  the  evo¬ 
lution  before  they  are  too  late.” 
advising  that  letter-press  pro¬ 
duction  has  slumped  rapidly 
and  regularly  within  the  pa^ 
few  years.  This  decline  has  been 
in  proportion  to  the  gains  in 
offset,  he  reported. 

Mr.  Lilley  said  a  magnesium 
plate  can  be  produced  in  18  min¬ 
utes,  10  seconds,  while  the  same 
plate  made  by  the  same  person 
in  flat  zinc  required  41  minutes. 
A  weather  map  used  by  the 
Herald  has  been  prepared,  of 
magnesium,  in  nine  minutes,  25 
seconds,  he  reported. 

■ 

Editors  Promoted 
On  Detroit  Times 

Detroit  —  Two  veteran  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Detroit  Times  staff 
moved  up  to  new  positions  this 


Trainer  MacLellan 


week,  following  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  William  S.  Lampe  from 
assistant  managing  editor  to 
managing  editor. 

John  MacLellan,  city  editor, 
who  came  up  through  the  ranks 
as  reporter  and  desk  man,  be¬ 
came  assistant  M.E.,  and  James 
T.  Trainor,  chief  assistant  city 
editor,  was  named  city  editor. 
Mr.  Trainor  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  Buffalo.  He 
has  been  on  the  Times  19  years. 
■ 

Houston  Press  Club 
Starts  with  89  on  Roll 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Charlie 
Evans,  Houston  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Press  Club  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  which  recently  completed 
its  organization  with  89  charter 
members. 

The  late  Jim  Branyan,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  reporter  killed  July 
12  in  an  airplane  crash  near 
Bombay,  India,  was  accorded 
posthumous  honorary  member¬ 
ship.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Branyan,  was  extended  club 
privileges. 


4  Goss  Units 
Put  in  Service 
At  Youngstown 

Youngstown,  O.  —  In  an  80- 
page  news  section  Sept.  10,  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  told 
readers  of  its  four  new  Goss 
Headliner  units,  added  to  the 
battery  of  eight  units  installed 
12  years  ago.  Color  units  are 
being  added. 

The  Vindicator  pressroom,  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  Foreman  Earl 
R.  Weiskittel  and  Assistant 
Foreman  Henry  Vaughn,  em¬ 
ploys  a  crew  of  18  men. 

The  new  press  required  the 
installation  of  special  machinery 
in  the  stereotype  department. 
An  electronic  rectifier,  convert¬ 
ing  alternating  current  into  di¬ 
rect  current,  will  be  added  to 
the  two  rectifiers  in  the  power 
plant. 

Included  in  the  pressroom 
equipment  is  a  specially  built 
newsprint  rewinder.  The  Vindi¬ 
cator  was  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  to  use  a  machine  of  this 
kind.  It  had  one  specially  built 
for  it  before  the  war.  After  hos 
tilities  began,  government  ofl5- 
cials  refused  to  allow  the  ma 
chine  to  be  shipped,  asserting 
that  it  should  be  reserved  for  a 
larger  newspaper. 

After  many  months  of  wait¬ 
ing,  during  which  no  other  pur 
chaser  appeared,  the  rewinder 
was  delivered. 

■ 

Calif.  Daily  Cartoons 
Its  Ad  Promotion 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — What  to 
do  to  get  linage  for  the  dailr 
within  the  shadow  of  a  metrop 
olis  with  four  big  newspapers' 

Stewart  Beardslee,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent,  paraphrased  the  “Then 
Oughta  be  a  Law”  cartoon,  by 
Fagaly  &  Shorten,  and,  with  ap 
propriate  cartooning,  contrast^ 
a  food  page  from  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  paper  showing  nary  a  food 
retailer’s  ad,  with  a  page  of  re¬ 
tail  copy  from  the  Independent 

“Why  is  it  that  the  guys  whs 
have  a  few  good  national  buck 
to  spend  on  food  advertising  pilt 
it  in  the  great  metropolita: 
dailies  like  this.  .  .  .  When  th( 
actual  plus  selling  to  Mn 
Housewife  is  being  done  by 
neighborhood  retailers  in  littlt 
hometown  newspapers  lito 
this  .  .  .”  were  the  contrastinj 
slogans. 

In  a  footnote.  Mr.  Beardslet 
said:  “Misdirection”  of  nationi 
ad  dollars  might  be  due  to  th( 
fact  that  his  county  contains  no 
wholesale  grocery  firms. 

“But,  more  than  150  food  prw- 
uct  representatives  have  reguk’ 
sales  routes  in  Marin,”  he  pom;  | 
ed  out.  i 

■  1 
First  Mobile  Call 

Anderson,  S.  C.  —  The  firS 
mobile  telephone  call  to  the  or 
ice  of  the  Daily  Mail  was  made 
recently  by  J.  D.  McCoy,  pro 
duction  manager.  His  call  fro® 
a  car  was  flashed  by  radio  * 
miles  to  a  station  at  Greenwow 
from  where  it  was  relayed  o. 
wire  to  the  office. 
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New  Device  Developed  with  Help 
Of  Dr.  Bush;  Typist  Can  Run  It 


By  Jerry  Walker 

CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  an  electronic- 
ohotographic  composing  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  the  first  project  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  set  up  a  few  months 
ago  by  120  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  a  score  of  commercial 
printers.  .  ,  , 

Plans  for  further  development 
of  the  Higgonet-Moyroud  system 
of  printing  were  revealed  here 
Sept.  15  at  a  demonstration  in 
the  Lithomat  Corp.  laboratory. 
An  accompanying  announce¬ 
ment  proclaimed  that  the  type¬ 
writer  -  actuated  photographic 
type  composing  machine  "shows 
promise  of  revolutionizing  the 
printing  industry  with  enormous 
savings  over  present-day  costs.” 

2  Publishers  on  Board 

Two  publishers — Robert  B. 
Choate  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  and  Traveler,  and  Roy 
Moore  of  the  Brush-Mbore 
Newspapers — are  directors  of 
the  Foundation  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  lifetime  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  war¬ 
time  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  and  president  of  the 
(jamegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Improvements  in  graphic  arts 
having  been  his  longtime  hobby. 
Dr.  Bush  is  participating  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  development  of 
the  machine  and  other  new 
printing  processes  which  the 
Foundation  expects  to  de¬ 
velop.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Foundation  and  a  member  of 
the  Technical  Advisory  Board, 
along  with  William  Baumruck- 
er,  Jr.,  New  York  Daily  News, 
chairman  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  research 
director. 

Mr.  Baumrucker,  who  stressed 
that  he  and  Mr.  Flint  were  serv¬ 
ing  ex  officio  on  the  technical 
advisory  committee  and  not  of¬ 
ficially  as  ANPA  researchers, 
points  out  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  new  machine  in 
newspaper  publishing. 

"There  are  very  definite  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost  involved,"  he  de 
clared,  “but  they  won’t  amount 
to  a  thing  unless  publishers  de¬ 
cide  to  use  the  machine.” 

It  is  already  feasible,  he  said, 
for  an  entire  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  composed  on  a  sheet 
o'  film  eight-columns  wide, 
headlines  and  all,  and  processed 
into  a  magnesium  plate  within 
a  brief  time.  This  plate  can  be 
attached  directly  to  a  press 
cylinder. 

The  immediate  need,  Mr. 
Baumrucker  said,  and  the  Foun- 
oation  is  giving  it  attention,  is 


a  rapid  etching  process  which 
will  produce  a  lin.shed  plate  in 
five  minutes  from  the  time  the 
film  is  delivered  to  the  engrav¬ 
er.  Right  now,  in  experiments, 
magnesium  plates,  requiring  no 
routing,  have  been  turned  out 
in  12  minutes.  This  has  been 
done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Perry  newspaper  plant  at  Ocala, 
Fla. 

“There  are  bugs,”  Mr.  Baum¬ 
rucker  admitted,  but  Dr.  Bush 
described  them  as  ‘‘decidedly’ 
minor.” 

In  the  field  of  offset  and  gra¬ 
vure  printing,  Mr.  Baumrucker 
related,  the  photo-composition 
film  is  of  such  superior  sharp¬ 
ness  to  that  achieved  from  a  re¬ 
production  proof  taken  from 
metal  type  that  it  can  be  used 
directly  with  finer  results.  This 
feature,  he  emphasized,  will  be 
important  to  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  which  have  more  time 
to  work  in  the  offset  process. 

Although  not  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Choate  commented  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  publishers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  foundation  are  in 
the  smaller  cities.  No  exact  esti¬ 
mate  of  production  costs  has 
been  worked  out,  he  added,  but 
it  is  likely  the  new  machine  will 
sell  for  “less  than  $5,000.” 

Mr.  Baumrucker  predicted  it 
would  be  on  the  market  ‘‘within 
a  year.”  With  bypassing  of  both 
conventional  composing  room 
and  stereotype  departments  in 
mind.  Mr.  Baumrucker  said: 
“Nothing  to  date  says  it  can’t 
be  done.” 

ANPA  members  had  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  amazing  device  at 
their  convention  last  April  in 
New  York  City  and  at  that  time 
Mr.  Flint  told  them:  "It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  versatile  and  is  being 
designed  in  its  final  form  with 
newspaper  oroduction  require¬ 
ments  in  mind.” 

In  contrast  to  the  Fotosetter, 


which  the  Intertype  Corp.  has 
developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  new  machine  bears  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  any  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  typesetting  machines  on 
the  market.  ITie  Fotosetter, 
now  under  field  tests  in  several 
large  commercial  lithographing 
shops,  looks  like  the  Intertype, 
has  the  regular  Intertype  key¬ 
board,  and  works  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  matrices,  which  are  pho¬ 
tographed  rather  than  cast  into 
metal. 

Stondard  Typewriter  Keyboard 

The  Lithomat  Corp.  model  is 
of  console  design  with  standard 
electric  typewriter  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  feature.  It  produces  pho¬ 
tographic  positives  or  negatives 
in  any  family  of  type,  in  any 
size  of  type  with  automatic 
justification  (even  margins)  to 
any  pre-determined  length  of 
line.  The  positives  or  negatives 
can  be  used  to  produce  any 
type  of  printing  plate — relief, 
lithographic,  or  gravure. 

Experts  said  that  critical  ex¬ 
amination  has  failed  to  disclose 
a  single  problem  of  composition 
which  the  unit  cannot  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  solve.  Some  authorities 
suggested  that  the  system  may 
hold  promise  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  composing  in 
Chinese. 

In  the  demonstration  of  the 
Lithomat  Corp.  model,  which, 
incidentally.  Is  already  obsolete 
— a  more  improved  one  is  being 
made  and  that’s  why  the  present 
one  was  exposed  in  detail — 
newsmen  saw  lines  of  type  com¬ 
posed — actually  shot  by  light — 
onto  film  by  the  mere  touching 
of  typewriter  keys. 

The  basic  principle  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
.super-human  calculating  ma¬ 
chines  which  memorize  electric 
impulses  and  store  them  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Corrections  in  lines  can 
be  made  because  the  machine  is 
also  capable  of  “forgetting”  by 
the  mere  click  of  a  knob. 

Its  inventors  claim  the  new 
photo  -  composing  mechanism 
will  make  possible  the  “setting” 
of  10  lines  ( 12-em  measure )  per 
second  by  hand  or  twice  as 


A  projected  model  oi  the  photo-composing  assembly. 
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Anti-Type  or  Any-Type? 

Cambridge.  Mass. — A  name 
has  not  been  chosen  for  the 
new  electronic  photo-compos¬ 
ing  machine,  but  Dr.  Vanne¬ 
var  Bush  and  his  associates 
entertained  several  sugges¬ 
tions  from  newsmen.  One  was 
“Lumitype." 

Dr.  Bush  came  up  with  one 
of  his  ov/n,  "Anti-Type,"  but 
later  remarked  it  might  be  a 
little  facetious  and  antagon¬ 
istic  and  he  thought  "Any- 
Type"  would  be  a  better  one. 


many  by  perforating  tape  and 
feeding  it  into  the  photographic 
memory  device. 

The  day  of  the  "type  stretch¬ 
er”  is  here.  Dr.  Bush  observed, 
since  the  film  can  be  automati¬ 
cally  squeezed  or  extended,  ver¬ 
tically  and  horizontally.  In  light 
vein,  the  noted  scientist  de¬ 
plored  the  thought  that  it  might 
mean  the  end  of  the  fillers  giv¬ 
ing  data  on  ostrich  eggs. 

"It  will  be  too  bad  to  elimi¬ 
nate  that  feature  of  our  news¬ 
papers.”’  he  remarked. 

“With  a  well-trained  steno¬ 
grapher  at  the  keyboard,  it  was 
related,  the  photo-composing 
machine  can  turn  out  four  times 
as  much  reading  matter  as  a 
standard  linecasting  machine  in 
the  same  length  of  time. 

Among  other  amazing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  photo-compos¬ 
ing  machine,  it  is  capable  of 
being  equipped  with  discs  con¬ 
taining  3,000,000  type  characters 
from  which  an  operator  may 
choose  in  a  matter  of  moments. 
Each  disc  has  512  characters, 
offering  variations  in  roman, 
iialics,  boldface,  point  size,  etc. 
In  operation,  the  pressing  of  a 
key  on  the  standard  typewriter 
selects  the  character  by  code 
and  a  “memory”  system  stores 
up  the  selections  until  the  line 
of  pre-determined  width,  is 
reached.  Then  the  line  is  justi¬ 
fied  automatically,  under  an 
electronic  system  which  has 
solved  a  problem  which  has  baf¬ 
fled  photo-composing  inventors 
for  years.  It  splits  up  the  re¬ 
quired  spacing  into  any  combi¬ 
nations  of  space,  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  words  in 
the  line.  Even  fractions  of  space 
units  are  divided. 

Next  the  stored-up  impulses 
are  released  and  an  electric  eye 
picks  them  out  one  by  one, 
shooting  through  the  charac¬ 
ters  on  a  revolving  disc,  and 
creating  images  on  the  film 
which  rotates  on  a  drum.  The 
film  is  developed  automatically 
either  for  negative  or  positive. 

An  automatic  stripping  device 
is  in  the  works.  "The  present 
photographic  type  composing 
machine  can  be  operated  by  a 
stenographer  to  produce  compo¬ 
sition  far  superior  to  anything 
achievable  under  present  com¬ 
posing  methods.”  The  positives 
and  negatives  were  said  to  have 
far  better  definition  than  type 
itself. 

No  type  metal  is  used  in  the 
process,  as  originally  developed 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Full  Participation  Urged 
On  Newspaperboy  Day 


ICMA  Committee  Sends  Out 
Complete  Guide  for  Activities 


Stodghill 


The  Newspaperboy  Committee 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  reported 
this  week  that 
extensive  plans 
have  been  laid 
for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  National 
Newspaperboy 
Day  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Oct.  8. 

Early  indica¬ 
tions  are  that 
1949  participa¬ 
tion  in  this 
event  will  pass 
the  record  set 
last  year  when 
1,041  newspa¬ 
pers  devoted  more  than  819,000 
lines  of  space  to  honoring  their 
boys,  in  addition  to  radio  salutes 
and  other  special  activities. 

To  assist  newspapers  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  Newspaperboy  Day,  the 
committee  has  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  24-page  book  contain¬ 
ing  samples  of  the  various  ac¬ 
tivities  engaged  in  last  year. 
This  book  has  been  mailed  to  all 
daily  newspapers  with  a  letter 
urging  participation. 

Statement  from  FBS  Club 

As  usual,  the  Treasury  De 
partment  will  join  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  saluting  the  boys.  This 
year,  the  government  tribute  is 
in  the  form  of  a  1,250-line  adver¬ 
tisement  carrying  a  statement 
from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation.  Mr.  Hoover  says:  — 

“Every  day,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  throughout  the  nation, 
newspaperboys  are  delivering 
the  news  of  the  world  to  the 
homes  of  millions  of  Americans. 
They  distribute  a  precious  com¬ 
modity — the  flow  of  information 
gleaned  by  a  free  and  unfettered 
press — a  commodity  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  democratic  America. 
The  newspaperboys  are  today 
playing  a  significant  role  in  the 
fight  to  keep  this  nation  free. 

“And  these  young  men,  by 
faithfully  executing  their  tasks, 
are  achieving  traits  of  character, 
thrift,  initiatiiw  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  ivhich  lead  to  good  and 
healthy  citizenship.  They  leain, 
for  example,  that  their  papers 
must  be  distributed  on  time, 
with  care,  and,  by  all  means  the 
subscriber  must  not  be  skipped. 
Moreover,  the  youngster  ac¬ 
quires  sound  and  well-rounded 
business  experience  by  collect¬ 
ing  his  bills  and  keeping  straight 
his  accounts.  He  can  achieve  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  a  job 
well  done  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  constructive  effort  and 
initiative. 

“These  newspaperboys,  who 
travel  the  streets  each  day  are 
not  the  delinquent  hoys  of  Amer¬ 
ica — no,  they  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  working  to  improve 


themselves,  their  families,  and, 
in  turn,  their  nation. 

“The  newspaperboys  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  deserving  of  the  honor 
and  tribute  paid  them  this  day — 
National  Newspaperboy  Day. 
They  learned  to  serve  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  and  to  serve  them 
well.  The  work  of  the  newspa- 
paperboys  in  reaching  13  million 
persons  with  a  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  message  during 
the  Opportunity  Bond  Drive  in 
1949,  is  symbolic  of  their  quali¬ 
ties  of  thrift,  service  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Their  demonstration  of 
leadership  and  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  America  should  serve  as 
an  example  for  all  of  us. 

“Good  luck  and  hearty  wishes 
to  these  hearty  lads,  who  are 
performing  so  many  tasks  in 
such  meritorious  ways.” 

Mats  of  this  salute  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  request  by  the  Treasury 
Dep-artment.  Requests  should  be 
directed  to  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
chairman,  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Di¬ 
vision,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Syndicates  Join  In 

Again  this  year,  the  syndi¬ 
cates,  through  many  of  their 
writers  and  artists,  will  join  in 
honoring  the  newspaperboys.  As¬ 
surance  that  they  will  have  con¬ 
tributions  has  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Betty  Betz  ( The 
Teen  Set).  Wally  Falk  (Kickin’ 
Around),  Ferd  Johnson  (Texas 
Slim),  Frank  V.  Martineck  (Don 
Winslow)  and  James  J.  Metcalfe 
(Portraits).  Word  received  from 
the  syndicates  indicates  that 
there  will  be  many  others  who 
will  prepare  special  releases.  In 
addition  to  these.  AP  Newsfea- 
tures,  the  INS  and  the  NEA  serv¬ 
ices  are  planning  special  ma¬ 
terial. 

Also.  THIS  WEEK  Magazine 
will  carry  a  special  article  by 
Jhan  and  June  Robbins  relating 
some  of  the  heroic  acts  that  have 
been  performed  by  newspaper¬ 
boys. 

In  the  field  of  radio,  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  use  of 
local  facilities  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  boys  this  year.  E.  P. 
Schwartz.  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  a  member  of  the  ICMA 
Committee,  has  undertaken  the 
special  assignment  of  broaden¬ 
ing  this  type  of  participation.  In 
his  appeal  for  support  of  this 
phase  of  the  program  Mr. 
Schwartz  wrote  Circulation 
Managers  summarizing  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  newspapers  have  used 
radio  to  promote  Newspaperboy 
Day:  — 

“Selected  carriers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager — local  radio  personality — 
public  officials,  or  others — giving 
the  boys  an  opportunity  to  tell 


about  the  benefits  of  route  work. 

“Carriers'  parents,  especially 
mothers,  were  interviewed  simi 
larly. 

“Newspaper  officials  made 
talks  about  their  carrier  organi¬ 
zation  and  what  their  papers 
were  doing  for  boys.  Where  con¬ 
tests  had  been  held  the  awards 
were  presented  on  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Carriers  were  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  appear  on  local  quiz 
and  other  programs.  Others  ar¬ 
ranged  carriers  talent  progams 
— interspersing  the  entertain¬ 
ment  with  comments  by  the 
boys  or  others  about  their  rec¬ 
ords  as  carriers. 

“Scholarship  winners  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  tell 
about  their  scholastic  records  as 
well  as  their  newspaper  route 
records. 

“Businessmen  or  public  offi¬ 
cials,  who  were  former  carriers, 
told  how  route  work  had  bene- 
fitted  them  in  later  years. 

“Many  newspapers  used  spot 
announcements  during  the  day 
and  preceding  days  to  promote 
various  phases  of  newspaper 
route  work." 

Similar  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  importance  of  edi¬ 
torials  and  editorial  cartoons.  J. 

B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  in  charge  of  this  phase 
of  the  activity. 

State  Chairmen  Active 

The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  is  making  a  movie 
trailer  available  to  newspapers. 

Ray  Marx.  California  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  acting  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Hollywood  to  check  on 
any  material  that  may  originate 
there. 

Other  State  Chairmen  are: 

A.  D.  Potter,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  &  Journal. 

Oliver  King,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  &  Gazette. 

Earl  Miller,  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel  Record  &  New 
Era. 

Clyde  J.  Bassett.  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph. 

Samuel  N.  Rosoff,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post. 

Dan  Martin.  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal. 

E.  J.  DeVore,  Washington  (D. 

C.  )  Star. 

Clark  Farber,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 

Arthur  Daniel,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal. 

Edward  E.  Huffman.  Idaho 
Falls  (Ida.)  Post-Register. 

R.  E.  McLelland,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus. 

Raymond  E.  Houk,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News. 

Charles  E.  Grayson,  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat  &  Leader-Times. 

James  M.  Rankin  (Kan.)  To¬ 
peka  State  Journal  &  Capital. 

Jerome  Conrey.  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 

Donald  W.  Coleman.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  & 
States. 


NOT  DIOGENES 

It's  Allyn  Baum,  INP  stall  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Paris,  who  devised 
an  adaptation  oi  a  miner's  lamp 
to  make  pictures  of  Channel 
swimmers  in  inky  darkness. 


Robert  E.  Kiah,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News 

William  M.  Mahoney,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post. 

Paul  C.  Abbott,  Lawrenct 
( Mass. )  Eagle  &  Tribune. 

Ro.v  Haan,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Marion  Seaton,  Jackson 
( Miss. )  Clarion  Ledger  &  News 

W.  J.  Morrissey.  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  &  News  Press. 

Berton  Amsberry,  Helena 
( Mont. )  Independent-Record. 

P.  F.  Johnson,  Lincoln  (Nebr.) 
Star. 

Milton  Gerwin,  Reno  (Nev.) 
Journal. 

B.  E.  Warren  Jr.,  Nashua 
(N.  H. )  Telegraph. 

Harold  W.  Blackford.  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Ronald  Gardner,  Santa  Ft 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

J.  W.  O’Connor,  Albanj 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

C.  F.  Moester,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  &  Sentinel. 

D.  J.  Bowker,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum. 

Glenn  L.  Cox,  Dayton  (0.1 
News. 

G.  M.  Jennings.  Oklahomc 
City  ( O  k  1  a. )  Oklahoman  & 
Times. 

Maurice  Miller,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News. 

Walter  R  a  u  c  k,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press. 

Morris  S  h  o  r  r,  Woonsoclcet 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

H.  Rav  Antlev.  Coin  mb  to 
( S.  C. )  Record-State. 

Floyd  Campbell.  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D. )  Argus  Leader. 

C.  W.  B  e  V  i  n  g  e  r,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  & 
Press  Scimitar. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Ideas  for  New  Business 
Swapped  at  Admen’s  Parley 


Success  with  Specicd  Editions,  SSS|'manag« 

And  Incentive  Plans  Reported  Hy^id.^agreSIhlMopkafn^^s 

.  made  them  more  effective. 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti  On  the  other  hand.  George  R. 

Stewart,  advertising  manager  of 

Bedford,  Pa.  —  Ideas  for  the  form  of  public  relations  adver-  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer, 
development  of  new  business  tising  in  his  community.  An-  paper  has  issued  tab- 

held  the  principal  attention  of  other  example  of  building  addi-  ‘“'“s  on  special  merchant  pro 
the  150  delegates  to  the  joint  tional  business,  he  said,  was  a  without  news  content. 

Display  Advertising  Conference  full-page  ad  by  a  well  digger  7  were 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  who  had  never  used  advertising  ^opve  the  normal  rate. 

Publishers’  Association  and  the  before.  The  ad  cost  $250  plus  ^  During  this  session,  Charles  C. 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  art  woiit  and  the  man  received  Curtis,  advertising  director,  Al- 
j^ociation  here  Sept.  9-10.  15  profitable  jobs  as  the  result  ^  ( Pa. )  Cal -Chronicle, 

The  consensus  of  the  adver-  of  advertising.  warn^  that  publicity  and  ad- 

tisine  executives  and  the  pub-  Another  unusual  ad  in  the  vertising  should  be  kept  sepa- 
lijhers  was  that  business  was  Pittstown  Mercury  was  a  full-  ^  •I*'  -‘’Pecial  editions  and  a 
still  good  and  may  remain  so,  page  promoting  Hospital  Day.  ^  t  ii  ‘"^^ating  all 

but  it  was  time  to  think  about  The  hospital  paid  full  rates  for  should  be  followed, 

the  ‘‘long  pull”  rather  than  just  the  ad,  listing  fund  donors.  Also  new  advertising  pros- 

the  immediate  gain  and  to  make  During  the  drought  this  sum-  service  clubs  said 

advertising  more  efficient  and  mer,  the  Mercury  ran  an  ad  Clarence  E  Hess  general  man- 
productive.  from  nine  persons  in  the  com-  Lansford  (Pa.)  Record. 

This  caution  found  expression  munity,  including  a  farmer,  giv-  De  cited  a  special  edition  ot 
in  the  “exchange  period”  in  ing  thanks  for  the  rain  when  it  advertising  for  the  Lions, 

which  members  swapped  some  finally  saved  the  crops.  .  Ai*}ong  other  business  prod^- 

ideas  on  how  to  get  additional  Mr.  Lessig  urged  advertising  V’®  ideas  explained  were  the 
linage  and  improve  sales  tech-  directors  and  salesmen  to  par-  developrnent  of  Saturday  linage 
niques.  George  A.  Lessig,  ad-  ticipate  in  public-service  events,  among  farmers,  by  the  Potts- 
vertising  director,  Pottstown  He  explained  details  of  the  lown  Mercury. 

(Pa.)  Mercury,  presided.  Pottstown  Plan  in  which  the  George  N.  Scheid,  advertising 

r  11  M  1,  t  n  4  IT  j  paper  collects  an  annual  fund  i  ^ 

Fuller  Market  Data  Urged  {qj.  various  celebrations.  He  Valley-News,  said  they  plan  a 

C.  H.  Heintzelman,  publish6r  said  the  merchants  appreciate  special  edition,  with  substan- 
o!  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  the  manner  in  which  the  various  advertising,  on  the  towns 
declared  smaller-city  dailies  events  are  handled  and  that  they  oldest  industry.  He  also  sug- 
must  supply  fuller  market  data  also  tie  in  with  local  advertis-  go^lod  special  individual  ads  on 
to  agencies  and  improve  their  ing.  ‘he  retirement  of  well-known 

sales  and  merchandising  tech-  Listing  of  television  programs,  looal  business  leaders  as  good 
niques  if  they  are  to  get  their  Mr.  Lessig  said  should  be  paid  Public  service  advertising  and 
just  share  of  national  advertis-  advertising.  ao  additional  source  of  revenue, 

ing.  Labor  Day  ads  by  unions  are  Contacts  for  National 

Carl  M.  Gillespie,  advertising  a  good  source  of  revenue,  he  Speaking  on  “Building  Na- 

manager,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trib-  added.  tional  Advertising  Through  Con¬ 

iine  and  Democrat,  co-director  Mr.  Lessig  said  many  pub-  tacts,”  Mr.  Heintzelman  said 
of  the  conference  with  Karl  A.  licity  releases — notably  on  new  that  big-city  newspapers,  not 
Hoffman,  advertising  manager  of  cars — can  be  turned  into  effec-  radio,  are  the  smaller  -  city 
the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  NewsDis-  tive  paid  advertising  and  a  sim-  dailies’  biggest  competitors. 

president  of  the  ilar  idea  was  presented  by  “Most  publishers  feel  that  ad- 
lAMA,  said  many  publishers  Lindsey  E.  Bierer.  advertising  vertisers  ask  for  too  much,  and 
were  unnecessarily  fearful  of  manager  of  the  Uniontown  (  Pa. )  I  am  sure  that  in  many  instances 
we  new  Standard  Market  Data  Herald-Standard.  this  is  true.  But  in  the  small  and 

ro™.  During  a  discussion  of  tabloid  medium  size  communities,  our 

Incentive  plans  for  salesmen  sections  on  special  events  and  advertising  men  have  a  closer 
in  building  business  were  urged  promotions,  Karl  Hoffman,  relationship  to  the  dealers,  and 
by  C.  J.  Fountain,  advertising 
director,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News-  i> 
papers. 

in  his  presentation,  Mr.  Lessig 
said  special  editions  and  holi¬ 
days  and  special-events  promo¬ 
tions  have  proven  successful  on 
his  paper.  He  also  cited  ex¬ 
amples  of  business-developing 
ideas  by  others. 

Profitable  Venture 
Robert  I.  McCracken,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Norristown 
(Pa.j^  Times-Herald,  said  his 
Wper’s  150th  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  was  a  highly  profitable  ven¬ 
ture  and  urged  smaller-city 
newspapers  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  put  out 
^ials.  He  said  advertising 
(or  the  edition  was  sold  at  a 
higher  rate  and  the  minimum 
WM  an  eighth  of  a  page,  "^e 
wtion  carried  more  than  226,- 
uw  lines  of  advertising.  Carl  M.  Gillespie,  at  left,  advertising  manager  of  Johnstown  Tribune 

Mr.  Lessig  said  congratula-  Democrat,  discusses  a  business-getting  idea  with  Robert  E. 

hoiu  from  merchants  to  school  Malick,  PNPA  president,  and  Karl  A.  Hoffman,  advertising  manager 
Siuduates  proved  a  successful  of  Shamokin  News-Dispatch. 
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an  additional  source  of  revenue. 
Contacts  for  National 
Speaking  on  “Building  Na 
tional  Advertising  Through  Con- 


Charles  C.  Curtis,  advertising 
director  of  Allentown  Call-Chron¬ 
icle,  is  pictured  at  the  head  table 
at  PNPA-IAMA  dinner. 

therefore  the  market,  than  any 
other  media. 

"Your  national  representative 
may  know  the  brewer  or  the 
agent  who  represents  the  brewer 
but  you  and  I  know  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
sell  him  on  the  idea  of  having 
the  brewer  advertise  his  product 
in  our  community. 

"The  same  is  true  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  field,  the  oil  field — every 
field  where  the  advertising  is 
done  on  a  national  basis,  either 
cooperatively  or  through  direct 
payment  in  a  fund  used  by  the 
manufacturer. 

“Where  the  dealer  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  decide  how  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  advertising  fund 
is  to  be  used,  we  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  to  him  to  have 
him  make  the  decision  in  favor 
of  local  newspapers. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  doing  a  splendid  job  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  national  advertisers. 
You  and  I  should  be  just  as  in¬ 
terested  at  the  local  level,  and 
if  we  do  a  good  job,  it  will  lend 
help  to  the  (Bureau’s)  work.” 

Robert  J.  Glock,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Wholesale 
Hardware  and  Supply  Associa¬ 
tion.  advised  that  “a  real  space 
salesman  considers  himself  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  stores 
sales  staff.” 

"His  interest.  ”  Mr.  Glock  de 
dared,  “doesn’t  end  merely  with 
getting  merchandise  into  a  store 
or  selling  white  space.  He’s 
more  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  getting  merchandise 
out  of  it  and  to  that  end  a  real 
salesman  is  alert  with  ideas,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  succe.ss  stories  from 
other  stores.  ” 

He  advocated  quick  tieups  of 
dealer  advertising  in  newspapers 
with  ads  in  magazines. 

In  his  talk  on  the  Standard 
Market  Data  Form.  Sydney  A. 
Lazarus,  associate  publisher  of 
Bayonne  ( N.  J. )  Times,  declared 
newspapers  have  outdone  them¬ 
selves  in  all  types  of  expensive 
displays,  presentations  and 
brochures  to  impress  the  media 
space  buyers  that  their  individ¬ 
ual  markets  were  the  best,  but 
results  of  these  diversified 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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continued  from  page  5 

hadn’t  had  to  produce  his  cre¬ 
dentials  between  London  and 
San  Francisco. 

“We’re  looking  forward  to  a 
United  States  of  Europe  so  we 
can  travel  as  freely,’’  he  said. 

Kurt  Klinger,  of  the  Deutsche 
Presse  Agentur,  ’(German  News 
Agency),  the  only  one  in  West¬ 
ern  Germany,  was  aghast  at 
what  he  thought  was  the  waste 
of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States.  He  explained  that  to 
persons  who  were  accustomed 
to  four-  and  six-page  papers, 
the  64-page  news  sheets  of  the 
United  States  were  scandalous. 

Editorial  Policies  Lauded 

“It  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  newspaper  gets 
read  at  all,”  he  said.  “However, 
the  editorial  point  of  view  of 
most  of  the  papers  is  excellent. 
We  can  learn  a  lot  from  them. 
If  they  weren’t  so  big,”  he 
complained. 

It  was  the  headlines  which 
annoyed  Gaston  Geles,  of  France 
Presse.  He  likes  sports,  but  .  .  . 
the  headlines  (comparable  to 
foreign  news  heads)  were  much 
too  big.  For  that  matter,  all 
headlines  were  too  big,  he  said. 

“And  besides,  you  print  too 
much  scandal.  We  French  like 
scandal,  but  not  as  much  as  you 
print.” 

Karl  Evert  Almblad  of  the 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  Stockholm, 
the  leading  coixservative  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Swedish  capital, 
was  more  conservative  than  his 
colleagues.  He  conceded  that 
American  newspapers  were 
“very  large.”  He  wondered,  as 
the  others  had,  whether  the 
Americans  had  enough  time  to 
read  their  papers,  but  added 
that  he  had  learned  a  great 
deal  from  the  methods  of  Amer¬ 
ican  reporters  and  photogra 
phers. 

Cameramen  ’Efficient' 

“They  are  very  efficient.”  he 
said.  “Particularly  the  photog¬ 
raphers.” 

Kaj  Brunila,  who  represents 
the  Hufvudstadsbladet,  the 
capital  paper  of  Finland,  con¬ 
curred  in  the  fact  that  he 
hadn’t  had  time  to  read  an 
American  newspaper  all  the 
way  through.  He  was  loud  in 
his  praise,  however,  of  the  at¬ 
tention  which  American  papers 
paid  to  detail,  middle  initials 
and  such. 

“However,  I  was  reading  a 
paper  in  Detroit  and  saw  the 
Manchester  Guardian  referred 
to  as  ’a  London  paper.’  That 
wasn't  so  good.” 

American  in  Group 

Among  all  the  foreign  editors 
and  publishers  who  are  visiting 
America  was  a  stranger,  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Meza,  an  American.  He 
is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Rome  Daily  American.  He 
and  three  other  GI’s  founded 
the  paper,  which  is  now  sold  in 
26  countries,  in  1946. 

The  Rome  American  is  serv¬ 
iced  by  Associated  Press.  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service  and  has  a  circulation 
of  40,000.  It’s  making  money, 
says  de  Meza.  The  boys  own 
their  own  printing  plant  and  the 


job  printing  takes  care  of  any 
deficits  which  might,  and  do, 
arise.  In  addition  to  their  own 
job,  they  print  three  Italian- 
language  dailies. 

Thursday,  Sept.  15,  the  vis¬ 
itors  were  guests  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Writers  at  a  dinner  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  Ihey  will 
fly  back  to  Europe  Sunday. 

The  log  of  the  flight  read 
like  this; 

Sept.  5  Monday  —  London 
(mileage  3,500) 

Sept.  6  Tuesday — New  York 
and  San  Francisco  (Mileage 
2,570) 

Sept.  7  Wednesday — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  (Mileage 
327) 

Sept.  8  Thursday — Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  Hollywood 
Sept.  9  Friday — Los  Angeles 
Sept  10  Saturday — Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  San  Diego  ( Mileage 
111) 

Sept.  11  Sunday — San  Diego 
and  Fort  Worth  (Mileage  1,144) 
Sept.  12  Monday — Fort  Worth 
Sept.  13  Tuesday — Fort  Worth 
and  Detroit  (Mileage  1,021) 
Sept.  14  Wednesday — Detroit 
and  Washington  (Mileage  393) 
Sept.  15  Thursday — Washing¬ 
ton 

Sept.  16  Friday — Washington 
and  New  York  (Mileage  206) 
Sept.  17  Saturday — New  York 
Sept.  18  Sunday — New  York 
(Mileage  3,500) — Departure  for 
London 

Total  Mileage— 12,772 
Included  in  the  tour  were  vis¬ 
its  to  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,  Hollywood  Advertising 
Club,  the  Amon  Carter  ranch  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Home  Section 
Runs  66  Pages 

Chicago — Publication  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  a  66-page 
special  section  signalled  the 
opening  of  the  third  annual  Chi- 
cagoland  Home  and  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings  festival  Sept.  11.  The 
section  carried  an  estimated 
141,000  lines  of  home  building, 
home  furnishing,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion.  and  appliance  ads. 

Mayor  Martin  H.  Kennelly  of 
Chicago  officially  designated  the 
Sept.  11-Oct.  10  period  as  Home 
and  Home  Furnishings  festival 
month.  The  festival  is  sponsored 
by  the  Home  and  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings  Council  of  Chicagoland 
in  cooperation  with  the  Tribune. 

Among  the  features  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  were  four  color  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  a  full-page  color  map  of 
Chicago  and  suburbs  with  the 
location  of  each  of  79  demon¬ 
stration  homes  open  for  public 
inspection  during  the  festival. 
Mayor  Kennelly  said  that  nearly 
a  million  people  visited  exhibi¬ 
tion  homes  during  the  1948  fes¬ 
tival. 

Eleven  pages  of  advertising  by 
Lyon  &  Healy,  Inc.,  appeared  in 
a  Tribune  special  supplement 
Sept.  11,  heralding  the  opening 
of  a  week-long  85th  anniversary 
celebration  bv  the  music  store. 
Mayor  Kennelly  visited  the  store 
at  noon  on  Sept.  12  to  assist  in 
the  initial  ceremony  of  the 
celebration. 


Personnel  of  ^Discovery  Flight* 


Publishers,  editors  and  writers  .  Holland 

from  Europe  who  have  been  V’’-  Uuowe  Uu-ch,  financii 

making  the  American  Discovery 

Flight  as  guests  of  American  ‘  Canter,  a  top  reiKirter  tV 

Overseas  Airlines  include;  A  .N  l’.,  Xetherlamls  News  Aumev 

B.  lyium  ““  '*>')< 

Kobtrt  Heiiii,  an  eilitor  of  Lo  Svir.  .\ntliony  Si|is,  editor  of  Dc  litek  ii 
Jail  dc  Laet,  KCiiural  cui  respomU  nt  in  /?../,/  w 

the  Netherlands  of  lielna.  “  Ireland 

CoM.man.ler  George  Croshie,  editor 
.i  It.1.1  Ipen.  director  of  the  Cork  l..\antinor  Put- 

I  :  f  n  II  .  .  lications.  Frank  J.  Geary,  editor  of 

Lief  R  Hcndil,  assoeia.c  editor  ct  jrisli  Independent, 
hkstrabladtd.  (  n  i  ,  i  k.  .\1.  .Sayers,  editor  of  the  Belfan 

Jortjen  Sandvad,  editor  ot  Pohltken.  .,.,.^0/  ' 

Jen,  Sonderiiaaril,  editor  of  Provinaal  william  Sweetman,  editor  of  the  Iri,i 

‘  nes.t.  I’resi 

I’ovl  Westphal,  an  editor  of  Herliiig-ke  "  Italy 

1  idende.  William  DeMazza,  editor  of  the  Rom, 

tinff/oHu  Dail\  d4tncFicQit 

Erie  W  Cheadle,  general  manager  of  ,;f.„a,ini  Fontana,  chief  of  ASrR.\ 

the  kemsley  Newspapers.  ^  g 

John  W .  Hallows,  news  editor  of  the  ,  , 

Daily  Mail.  I.u.rembourg 

John  .Mar-hall,  assi.-tant  clitor  of  the  ,  Prosper  Schrwder,  inieriiational  ai- 
Evening  Sens.  fairs  editor  ot  Luxemburger  li  ort. 

Stephan  Schinian.ski,  editor  of  U'orltl  ^  „  Sorway 

Ret’iew,  popular  Hritish  monthly,  and  Oslo  bureau  diie: 

representative  of  the  Ilulton  Press.  Bergens  Ttaende. 

William  M.  Toiler,  forciun  editor  of  Reidar  Lunde,  a  star  reporter  for 

the  Daily  Herald.  Afte.xposten. 

N'inor  Weis/.,  well-known  artist  and  ,  Oi>oien,  a  veteran  reixirter  for 
cartoonist  (bvline  **\’icky”)  for  the  Adaresseavjsen.  ,  . 

Sens  Chronicle.  Torleiv  Opstad,  reporter  for  the  Ver- 

A.  P.  Wadsworth,  editor  of  the  Man-  dens  Gang.  is  the  first  recipient 

Chester  Guardian.  <^f  the  Oslo  Municipalities  special  grant 

Finlnu  I  return  to  the  IT.  S.  in  Xoven 

\  .  £  her  to  study  the  American  pre«  am: 

organiza.ion. 

Kaj  Urunila,  chief  of  news  service  for  Scotland 

}f ufvudstadsbladct.  Clement  B.  Livingston,  director  e» 

Kurt  Linderliorg,  one  of  top  rep«jiUrs  Kemsley  Newspapers  and  general  mar- 
for  Vusi  Suomi.  of  the  Scottish  Daily  Records,  Gks- 

Laurt  Sihvo.  aviation  editor  of  Suo-  go7v  Evening  Se7vs  and  Sunday  Mail, 
men  Sosialidemokraatti  and  editor  of  Ralph  Pride,  eilitor  of  the  Dundt-: 

Finland’s  only  newspaper  devoted  to  Evenina  Telegraph. 

p»»litical  satire.  James  Xf.  Watson,  editor  of  the  Sccti 

France  ihum. 

Raymond  Castans.  top  reporter  for  .  , ,  ^  /  c 

Match.  K  ill  Kvert  Almblad.  reporter  for  the 

Ciaslon  Armand  Gelis,  foreiuii  news  Svcn.tka  Dagbladet. 
editor  of  France  Presse.  .  Kurt  Perm,  foreign  editor  of  Tidm 

Pierre  (iroliel,  editor  of  Con.<tellatiini.  mgarnas  Telegramoyra. 

-  Krik  Lundegard.  front  page  columnut 

Germany  Daaens  Syheier  for  26  years. 

rjKvV  Klinger.  feature  editor  of  Wilhelm  Rohl.  veteran  reporter  for 
i;hA.\  SfochholmTidningeu. 

Rudolpl.  Kuesternieicr,  editor  of  Dte 
ll'clt.  .Swtcerland 

Maximilian  Mueller-.labuseh.  publish-  T.  V.  Anker,  managing  editor  of  thr 
er  and  edit  r  of  Der  Abend.  rlitorlal  central  organization  of  thr 

limns  Ludwig  Si>crr.  news  and  photo  Ringier  perioilicals,  of  which  Srhwei:r 
assignment  editor  of  Heute.  lUu.^tvicrte^  is  one. 

He  also  represents  the  affiliated  daily  Or.  C-'Ho  Moetteli.  economic  editt* 
Die  Scue  /.cituug.  of  Xt'ue  Zurcher  Zeitung. 

Treks  in  Woods  for  Byline 


Quebec,  Que. — One  of  the 
most  difficult  assignments  news¬ 
papermen  and  photographers 
ever  experienced  in  Eastern 
Canada  was  the  wreck  last  week 
of  a  DC-3  plane  with  23  aboard 
about  40  miles  from  Quebec 
City,  in  deep  bu.shland. 

Maurice  Edwards.  Quebec 
photographer,  rushed  to  the 
scene  by  the  Toronto  Star,  left 
his  car  on  the  highway,  and 
walked  for  four  hours  through 
the  bush,  a  distance  of  some 
eight  miles,  before  reaching  the 
wreckage,  and  then  found  a 
representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transport  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  who  threatened  to  confis¬ 
cate  his  camera  if  he  took  pic¬ 
tures. 

Fast  talking,  however,  enabled 
Edwards  to  get  one  shot,  and 
then  he  had  to  plod  another 
eight  miles  back  to  his  machine. 
His  total  journey  from  his  studio 
and  back  was  90  miles,  and  it 
took  him  10  hours  to  make  the 
trip. 

In  the  meantime  the  Toronto 
Star  had  sent  two  planes  to 
Quebec.  One  of  them  had  a 
portable  photo  transmitter 
aboard,  and  made  its  headquar¬ 


ters  in  the  Edwards  studic 
while  the  other  had  a  photo? 
rapher  and  reporter  aboard.  The 
plane  flew  over  the  site  of  the 
wreck. 

Other  newspapers  ran  uj 
against  a  snag  in  trying  to  gc 
official  permission  to  visit  the 
site.  The  only  way  was  by  hand 
car  along  the  railroad  tracks  i<r 
some  10  miles,  and  then  a  mile 
through  the  bush,  but  all  iSot 
on  the  part  of  the  press  to  be 
admitted  was  unsuccessful.  A 
photographer  for  the  Provinca 
Police  was  allowed  in,  however 
and  he  took  pictures,  whict 
were  later  released  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  much  to  the  dis 
gruntlement  of  the  ! 

hounds  who  had  been  on  tne  , 

o  Pri.  i 

The  wreck  occurred  on  rri  j 
day,  and  early  Saturday  mom  . 
ing  editions  of  the  Toronto  Star  | 
played  it  up  big,  with  the  ^  i 
wards  picture  prominently 
played,  and  also  a  byline  storj. 
and  his  own  picture. 

Other  papers  gave  the  stw 
full  treatment,  and  in  som 
cases  women  reporters  wen 
down  to  the  wreck,  to  eye  *' 
from  a  feminine  angle. 
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podge  Space  Climbs 
To  New  Postwar  High 


Dodge  Division  of  Chrysler  year,  William  M.  1 
Corporation  is  increasing  its  of  marketing,  repc 
use  of  newspaper  space  in  its  In  launching  its 
fall  advertising _  in  September,  19 

campaign,  with 

more  than  3.000 
newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the 
September  list, 
a  new  postwar 
high  for  the 
firm.  .  , 

"Substantial-  i 
ly’  all  dailies  • 
in  the  country  £' 

are  being  used.  _ ^ 

A.  E.  Horne,  ad-  Qf  them  in  full  co 

vertising  mana-  Horne  run  by  James  L< 

ger  of  the  pas-  .  , ,  o  Co.,  rug  manufacti 

senger  car  divisiom  told  E  &  P,  paper  magazine  s 

and  the  total  number  of  news-  the  country,  as 
papers  repr^ents  an  increase  Home  Fashion  Tin 
of  about  25,0.  tion  of  the  horn 

"Our  purpose.  said  Mr.  industry,  which  si 

Horne,  “is  to  go  out  and  really  xhe  campaign  a 

drive,  to  cultivate  markets,  to  portfolio  of  mats 
spend  our  ad  funds  where  we  pieces  for  dealer 
w&nt  th6in  ^  in  the  dealers  lo*  On  the  newspc 
cal  cornmunities.  are  the  New  Yort 

He  added  that  the  September  ^000  Tribune 
rate  of  newspaper  use  would  ji^nes  Detroit  Fre 
probably  continue  through  the  adelphia  Inquires 
fall  seasnir  r,  »  •*  Press.  San  FrancU 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Detroit,  Milwaukee  Journ 

handles  the  account.  Dealer,  St. 

Press,  Boston  G 

'Campaign  of  Confidence'  apolis  Star,  Cincin 
San  Francisco,  Calif. — A  new  Lotus  Post-Du 
and  major  “advertising  cam-  tngton  Star,  Buffal 
paign  of  confidence’’  by  the 

Bank  of  America  W’as  announced  7“°  Blade,  Kansi 
here  this  week  by  L.  M.  Gian-  Atlanta  Journal,  ^ 
nini.  president.  Denver  Post,  M 

Virtually  every  newspaper  in  "9 

California  will  be  used  to  stim-  ”,  ^ 

ulate  retail  sales  in  all  lines  of  LouismUe  Courie^ 
business,  in  behalf  of  the  bank's  Chronicle.  O 

500  branches  and  the  10,000  Portland 

dealers  and  contractors  offering 
the  bank’s  time-plan  financing, 

Employment  and  savings  fig-  World,  Oklahoma 
ures,  Mr.  Giannini  said,  do  not  homan,  Nashville 
justify  the  retail  customer’s  un-  Orleans  Tit 

certainty  over  quality  and  price  Christian  Science 
trends.  troit  News,  Minn 

The  campaign  will  encourage  New  York  , 

the  public  to  buy  at  present  . 

prices.  In  addition  to  tl 

"The  situation,"  he  said,  “can  schedule,  ads  will 
be  substantially  remedied  by  in  five  home  and 
aggressive  and  resourceful  sales-  azines. 
maaship  to  convince  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  price  levels  are  Thor  Appliances 
stabilizing."  Thor  Corp.’s  f< 

on  the  Automagic 
Blue  Bonnet  Gladiron,  which 

L.arce-space  campaigns  in  month  and  runs  I 
newspapers,  backed  by  inten-  will  employ 
sive  use  of  radio  and  point-of-  Parade,  the  Sundi 
sale  material,  are  planned  for  II'®  New  York 
a  market-by-market  introduc-  Orleans  Tir 

tion  of  the  newly-packaged  Blue  ^*^*1  consume: 

^nnet  yellow  margarine  by 
Standard  Brands.  Inc.  All.Alrron  * 

The  new  package,  featured  bv  rVKron  1 

an  aluminum-foil  wrapper,  will  Akron,  O.— It  w< 
be  marketed,  beginning  this  Day  and  the  68-1 

week,  in  all  states  permitting  innmni  f 

the  sale  of  yellow  margarine.  Beacon  Journal  f 

Agency  is  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  carried  13  full  pag 

Jlew  York.  by  O'Neil's  1 

Tripled  Campaign  Downstairs  Store] 

Seabrook  Farms’  advertising  pages  by  Polsky  s 

of  its  frozen  food  label  has  store  (a  64th  anni 

oiore  than  tripled  in  the  last 
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year,  William  M.  Kline,  director 
of  marketing,  reports. 

In  launching  its  ad  campaign 
in  September,  1948,  the  com¬ 
pany  used  33  newspapers  in  28 
markets  in  eastern  United 
States. 

Starting  this  week,  the  sched¬ 
ule  includes  106  newspapers  in 
99  markets  from  Boston  to  Mo¬ 
bile. 

Peter  Hilton,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  handling  the  account. 

Full  Pages  for  Lees 

Sixty-five  full  page  ads,  most 
of  them  in  full  color,  are  being 
run  by  James  Lees  and  Sons 
Co.,  rug  manufacturer,  in  news¬ 
paper  magazine  sections  across 
the  country,  as  part  of  the 
Home  Fashion  Time  fall  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  home  furnishings 
industry,  which  starts  Sept.  22. 

The  campaign  also  includes  a 
portfolio  of  mats  and  display 
pieces  for  dealer  tie-ins. 

On  the  newspaper  schedule 
are  the  New  York  Times,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  Pittsburgh 
Press.  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Boston  Globe,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Columbus  Dispatch,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Atlanta  Journal,  Seattle  Times, 
Denver  Post,  Miami  Herald, 
Dallas  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Hou¬ 
ston  Chronicle,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  Portland  Oregonian, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Tulsa 
World,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan.  Nashville  Tennessean, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
schedule,  ads  will  also  appear 
in  five  home  and  general  mag¬ 
azines. 

Thor  Appliances 

Thor  Corp.’s  fall  campaign 
on  the  Automagic  washer  and 
Gladiron,  which  opens  this 
month  and  runs  through  Nov. 
27,  will  employ  This  Week, 
Parade,  the  Sunday  magazines 
of  the  New  York  Times  and 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
and  six  consumer  magazines. 

All-Akron  Splash 

Akron,  O. — It  was  All-Akron 
Day  and  the  68-page  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  for  Sept.  13 
carried  13  full  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  O'Neil's  (Three-Level 
Downstairs  Store)  and  IOV2 
pages  by  Polsky's  department 
store  (a  64th  anniversary). 


AT  CHICAGO  GRIDmON-MHITARY  SHOW 

In  ceremonies  at  Wrigley  Field,  where  32,560  persons  witnessed  a 
spectacular  football  game  and  military  display.  Bear  Coach  George 
Halas,  left,  receives  the  best  wishes  of  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the  sponsoring  Chicago  Sun  Times. 
Looking  on  are  Vicepresident  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Democratic  Choir- 
vnan  Jake  Arvey  and  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Sun  Times.  Proceeds  from  the  game,  which  the  Bears  won, 
went  to  the  Armed  Forces  relief  funds. 

Coronet  Offers  Mullins  Test 


'Money-Back' 

Ad  Guarantee 

A  gu-arantee  that  Coronet  will 
refund  the  cost  of  a  full  page 
of  four-color  advertising  in  the 
magazine  if  it  does  not  produce 
more  inquiries  or  direct  sales 
per  dollar  of  cost  than  the  same 
page  in  Life,  Look,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  or  Collier’s,  was 
announced  this  week  by  David 
A.  Smart,  publisher. 

“This  unusual  guarantee,"  Mr. 
Smart  said,  “is  bonafide  in  every 
respect.  We  realize  that  this  is 
a  challenging  offer.  But  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  lies  behind  it  is 
even  more  impressive.  We  have 
deep  faith  in  the  power  of  Cor¬ 
onet,  because  we  know  that  its 
readers  believe  in  the  magazine 
and  respond  loyally  and  readily. 

“Because  of  this,  and  because 
of  our  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies,  our 
offer  is  made  in  all  sincerity.” 

Mr.  Smart  gave  the  following 
five  “points  of  information”  as 
answers  to  any  questions  which 
may  arise: 

1.  Advertising  copy  must  in¬ 
clude  a  definite  request  for  in¬ 
quiries,  whether  buried  in  the 
copy  or  highlighted  in  a  coupon. 

2.  “Direct  sales”  are  defined  as 
sales  made  through  the  offer  of 
a  product  at  a  stated  price.  The 
ad  must  ask  for  a  purchase  or¬ 
der  by  mail. 

3.  Readership  ratings  will  not 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  effective¬ 
ness  since  they  are  subject  to 
a  great  many  conditioning  fac¬ 
tors  and  interpretations. 

4.  In  general,  ads  in  Coronet 
and  other  publications  must  be 
run  within  the  same  calendar 
month. 

5.  While  copy  may  be  changed 
to  fit  the  smaller  Coronet  page, 
the  offer  or  inquiry  request 
must  receive  the  same  promi¬ 
nence  there  as  in  the  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Copy  and  layout  in 
each  case  must  be  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible. 


Switches  Ads 
To  Newspapers 

Advertising  for  Youngstown 
Kitchens  will  be  switched  from 
general  magazines  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaper  supplements 
and  magazines  starting  next 
month,  it  was  announced  by 
Marshall  Adams,  advertising 
manager  of  Mullins  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co..  Warren,  Ohio. 

A  feature  of  the  campaign,  he 
said,  will  be  the  use  of  coupon 
returns  to  test  the  cost-per-page- 
per-thousand,  which  he  regards 
as  the  chief  consideration  in 
buying  ad  space.  Results  of  the 
test,  he  added,  will  influence  the 
choice  of  media  next  year. 

In  this  first  nationwide  use  of 
newspapers  by  the  company,  the 
campaign  will  appear  in  152 
newspapers,  American  Weekly, 
Parade  and  eight  locally-edited 
magazine  sections,  with  roto  and 
color  used  wherever  possible. 

Altogether,  197  markets  will 
be  included,  giving  national  cov¬ 
erage  of  40%,  Mr.  Adams  said. 

■ 

Kune,  ANA,  Develops 
Test  for  Displays 

A  technique  for  testing  the 
relative  sales  effectiveness  of 
point  -  of  -  purchase  advertising 
displays  has  been  developed  by 
John  F.  Kurie,  vicepresident  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  plan  was  re¬ 
leased  to  members  this  week. 

Basically,  the  test  involves 
continuing  checks  in  two  or 
more  comparable  retail  outlets 
in  which  the  test  displays  have 
been  installed.  The  test  period 
is  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The 
technique  is  adaptable  to  nearly 
all  product  classifications,  except 
very  slow  moving  merchandise 
( less  than  36  units  per  store  per 
week ) . 

Before  release  of  the  report, 
members  of  the  ANA  display 
group’s  steering  committee  used 
the  test  and  endorsed  it. 


Sunday  Press 
Gets  Fast  Start 
In  Binghamton 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ The 

Binghamton  Press  put  out  its 
first  Sunday  edition  Sept.  11. 
First  edition  was  a  sellout,  and 
circulation  and  advertising  were 
even  higher  for  the  second  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  new  paper,  known  as  the 
Sunday  Press,  emphasizes  news 
and  features  of  the  Southern 
Tier  region  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  Press  circulates. 

There  is  a  large  quota  of  Sun- 
day-newspaper  bulwarks — a  16- 
page  color  comic  section,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  "For  and  About 
Women.”  and  a  page  of  newsv 
pictures. 

Five-Section  Paper 
There  are  five  sections:  two 
news.  comics.  sports.  and 
women’s  affairs. 

The  sellout  of  the  first  edition 
was  what  was  expected  in  a 
rather  large  metropolitan  area 
which  has  not  had  its  own  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  for  more  than 
20  years.  Members  of  the  staff 
reported  days  after  the  first 
edition  that  they  had  heard 
“nothing  but  praise”  for  it 
Technically,  the  hardest  nut 
to  crack  was  the  fact  that  the 
Sunday  Press  is  a  morning 
paper,  while  weekday  editions 
of  the  Press  are  published  in 
the  evening.  The  snags  which 
turned  up  in  this  morning-eve¬ 
ning  process  will  be  easy  to 
iron  out,  now  that  they  are 
known,  the  management  said. 

Kimball  Davis,  former  copy- 
editor,  Ls  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Press. 


Hollywood  column;  The  Doctor 
Says,  by  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Jordan: 
McKenney  on  Bridge,  and 
others. 

Plans  for  the  Sunday  Sun 
have  been  under  way  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  composing 
room  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  much  new  machinery  has 
been  added.  The  stereotype 
room  has  been  enlarged  and  all 
new  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Sunday  Sun  will  concen¬ 
trate  considerable  of  its  news 
and  feature  reporters  on  the 
towns  of  Middlesex  County, 
which  the  daily  editions  have 
covered  through  the  years. 

The  editorial  rooms  have 
been  enlarged  for  the  additional 
operations.  Many  new  reporters 
and  photographers,  as  well  as 
feature  writers,  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  Sunday  production. 


APME  Study  Admen  to  Have 

Groups'  Reports  Meaty  Session 


Mrs.  Schiff 


Appoints  Son 
PHN  Executive 


Lowell  Sunday  Paper 
Round-the-Clock  Job 

Lowell,  Mass.— Working  on  a 
24-hour  schedule  with  the  dead¬ 
line  looming  as  of  Sept.  25, 
Lowell  Sun  employes  are  rush¬ 
ing  through  what  is  probably 
the  biggest  Sunday  newspaper 
operation  to  start  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  quarter-century. 

Under  the  personal  direction 
of  Thomas  F.  Costello,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  David  F. 
Connors,  managing  editor,  the 
entire  Sunday  staff  is  captained 
by  Charles  D.  Harrington,  new¬ 
ly-appointed  Sunday  editor.  Mr. 
Harrington  was  county  editor 
of  the  Sun  for  many  years. 

The  Sunday  Sun  will  have  its 
own  magazine— to  be  printed 
by  Art  Gravure  Corp.  In  charge 
of  the  magazine  is  James  F. 
Droney.  former  reporter  and 
feature  writer.  He  is  assisted 
by  Joseph  Principato  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Drury.  TTie  magazine,  in 
tabloid  form,  will  consist,  at  the 
start,  of  16  pages. 

There  will  be  eight  pages  of 
comics  in  the  newspaper.  Other 
features  to  be  found  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  news  section  will  be: 
Sampascoopies,  by  Charles  G. 
Sampas,  who  has  been  writing 
a  daily  column  for  the  Sun  for 
11  years;  Drew  Pearson;  As  We 
Live,  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  Hur- 
lock;  Politics,  by  Frank  Barrett, 
Sun  political  writer;  the  Old- 
Timer;  camera  news;  beauty; 
stamps;  E  r  s  k  i  n  e  Johnson’s 


2  U.P.  Bureau 
Managers  Named 


'T  ACC  Toronto  The  35th  annual 

JjCoO  v^l  1  convention  of  the  Association 

Eleven  study  committees  of  of  Canadian  Advertisers  will 
the  Associatied  Press  Managing  take  place  here  Oct.  19-21,  with 
Editors’  Association  met  at  AP  several  United  States  advertis- 
General  Offices  this  week  and  ing  and  marketing  piersonalities 
compiled  reports  for  the  As-  speakers.  Slogan  of  the  con¬ 
sociation’s  national  convention  vention,  under  the  presidencj- 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Nov.  2-5.  of  George  S.  Bertram.  Swift 
"Each  committee  polished  up  Canadian  (^.  Ltd.,  is  "Bringing 
its  findings  and  prepared  its  Home  the  Bacon  . 

copy  for  the  printer.”  said  L.  ■  - 

R.  Blanchard,  Gannett  News-  Q«i  ^^-,1 

papers,  general  chairman  of  OT.  xT  aUi  J-^aiiy 

APME  Study  Committees.  "The  ^  . 

11  reports  will  be  consolidated  C.OmDll©S  DOOk 
into  one  volume,  with  pertinent 

^omment  or  answer  from  the  Centennial 

"it  seems  to  me  that  the  re-  st.  Paul,  Minn.— One  hun- 
ports  are  much  less  critical  this  ^red  years  of  history,  taken 
year  than  in  the  past.  This  is  fj-om  the  pages  of  the  St.  Poul 
due  in  part  to  a  closer  under-  pioneer  Press,  have  been  corn- 
standing  between  the  member  j^to  a  100-page  book 

editors  and  the  AP  management,  published  by  the  newspaper  in 
which  has  kept  the  editors  in  conjunction  with  Minnesota’s 
touch  with  policies  and  prac-  territorial  centennial  this  year 
tices  and  has  explained  them.  The  book,  which  sells  for  $1 

‘‘.Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  features  typical  stories  from 
many  matters  previously  criti-  ggeh  of  Minnesota’s  100  years, 
cized  have  been  corrected.  While  exactly  as  they  were  written 
the  annual  reports  will  be  pre-  g^d  printed  in  the  Pioneer  Press 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting,  (originally  the  Minnesota  Pio- 
many  of  the  matters  discussed  Yieet)  The  paper  was  found- 
in  them  already  have  been  cor-  jn’  i849,  the  same  year  the 
rected  or  attended  to.”  territory  of  Minnesota  was  es- 

Subjects  of  the  11  committee  fablished 
studies  are:  business  news,  the  than  a  million  news- 

domestic  report,  newsfeatures,  pg^  pages  were  scanned  for 
newsphotos,  sports,  the  Wash-  suitable  stories,  illustrations  and 
ington  report,  explanatory  writ-  advertisements  that  would  shout 
ing,  the  foreign  report,  member-  important  historical  events 

ship  participation,  radio  and  tbe  life  and  times  of  Min 

state  studies.  nesotans  through  the  years. 

William  P.  Steven,  managing  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispotch 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  .staffers  spent  eight  months 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  APME  working  on  the  volume,  titie 
president,  said  220  of  the  600  of  which  is  “100  Years  in  the 
hotel  rooms  blocked  out  for  the  Pioneer  Press.”  Each  page  is 
Fort  Worth  meeting  had  been  of  heavy  book  paper,  by 
reserved.  Reservations  may  be  11%  inches.  It  is  bound  in  i 
made  through  James  R.  Record,  durable  cover, 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort  A  market  list  taken  from  at 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  1849  edition  shows  that  while 

The  Association’s  nominating  bacon  and  hams  sold  ^^st  at 
committee  is  drafting  a  list  of  nine  cents  a  pound,  whisk 
14  candidates  for  director,  from  sales,  although  the  „ 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff.  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News,  this  week  named  her  son. 
Mortimer  W. 

Hall,  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  paper. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  followed 
the  dropping  of 
the  name  of 
Mary  McClung, 
general  manag¬ 
er,  from  the 
paper’s  mast¬ 
head.  Post 
Home  News  offi-  Hall 

cials  continued 
to  withhold  comment  on  Miss 
McClung’s  status. 

Mr.  Hall  became  a  copy  boy 
on  the  paper  in  1941,  then  was 
a  reporter  and  a  member  of  the 
drama  department  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1942. 

He  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  1946,  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  Later  he  was  associated 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  first  in  its  New  York  of¬ 
fices  and  more  recently  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  left  the  railroad  to 
return  to  the  paper. 


St.  Paul  Daily 
Compiles  Book 
For  Centennial 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — One  hun- 


whom  eight  will  be  elected.  “weli^^supplied,  were  dull  at  25 

Approximately  45  editors  and  of  the  early  yean 

executives  of  AP  member  news-  jg58  a  headline 

papers  attended  ffie  two-day  shouted  “GLORIOUS 

meetings  in  New  York.  NEWS!  Minnesota  Admitted  to 

The  program  received  final  the  Union!” 
approval  for  the  APME  meeting  ■ 

in  Fort  Worth  at  the  Hotel  Tex-  «  ,  RArrinc 

as.  At  the  business  sessions  oral  t  OOG  ^naUl  Deguis 
reports  will  be  heard  from  11  2nd  Year  of  Ads 

continuing  study  committees.  The  Chicago  _  Cardinal  Fooi 

complete  printed  reports  will  be  stores  which  began  operatinf 
mailed  to  managing  editors  two  gg  g  group  of  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
weeks  before  the  convention,  urban  retail  grocery  outlets 
Eight  directors  will  be  elected  sponsored  by  Sprague-Warner. 
at  the  Nov.  3  business  meeting,  launched  a  year  long  series  of 
Roger  Connolly.  New  Haven  weekly  page  ads  exclusively  « 
( Conn.)  Register,  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  this  monm 
the  nominating  committee.  It  celebrates  their  second  year 

The  managing  editors  will  be  with  a  two-page  display  as  the 
guests  of  Amon  Carter,  pub-  opening  advertisement  of  an- 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-  other  once-a-week  schedule  u 
Telegram,  at  his  ranch,  “Shady  the  ’Tribune. 

Oak.s.”  Wednesday  night.  Thur.s-  So  successful  have  been  tw 
day  noon  they  will  have  lunch  Cardinal  Stores’  operations  aiu- 
in  the  B-36  plant  of  Consoli-  ing  their  first  year  thai 
dated  Vultee.  That  night  they  sion  into  other  sections  m  • 
will  be  entertained  at  the  ranch  linois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  mi 
home,  “Northwoods,”  of  James  igan,  and  possibly  Iowa 
North,  editor  of  the  Star-Tele-  been  forecast.  Seven  of  tne  l 
gram.  The  annual  banquet  will  dinal  Stores’  ads  were  m  ne 
be  Friday  night.  print  color. 
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NEWS!  Minnesota  Admitted  to 


Pittsburgh  —  Appointment  of 
new  bureau  managers  for  the 
United  Press  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Baltimore  was  announced  this 
week  by  Ross  Downing.  Eastern 
States  division  manager. 

Frederick  W.  Jones  became 
Pittsburgh  manager,  succeeding 
John  M.  Roach,  transferred  to 
New  York.  Allen  C.  Hoffman 
was  named  Baltimore  chief,  the 
position  held  by  Mr.  Jones  the 
last  two  years.  Both  are  Navy 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Jones  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Sunbury,  Pa.,  his 
home  town;  and  in  Philadelphia 
before  joining  the  U.P.  in  July, 
1941.  Mr.  Hoffman  joined  the 
Pittsburgh  U.P.  bureau  in  May, 
1947. 
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U.  S.  Publishes  Guide 
To  European  Press 


Washington — An  analytical 
and  selective  guide  to  “the  more 
important  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals’  of  25  European  coun¬ 
tries  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Entitled  “The  European  Press 
Today,”  the  study  was  prepared 
by  Harry  J.  Krould.  chief  of  the 
Library's  European  Affairs  Di¬ 
vision.  In  order  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  objectivity,  Mr.  Krould 
stated,  the  publications  were  ex¬ 
amined  when  possible,  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  and  out  of  government 
were  consulted. 

Mr.  Krould  said  he  expects 
criticism  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  the  political  char¬ 
acter  of  this  or  that  publication, 
but.  he  explained.  “Left”  and 
"Right”  are  relative  terms — “A 
common  denominator  had  to 
be  established  between  the 
American  concept  of  political 
life  and  the  more  complex  sys¬ 
tem  prevailing  in  any  given 
European  country.” 

Press  Condition  Described 

Mr.  Krould  also  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  himself  to  gather  data. 

The  countries  covered  in  his 
work  are  Albania.  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 

Denmark.  Finland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland, 

Ireland  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 

Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ru- 
mania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  an  introductory  note  on 
Albania,  Mr.  Krould  pointed  out 
that  “all  publications  follow  the 
Moscow  line  in  foreign  affairs, 
choosing  the  United  States. 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia  as  main 
for  their  attacks.” 

Piping  to  Russia,  he  observ- 
»  11  Soviet  press  is  not  only 
i^y  censored  and  controlled 
Out  also  entirely  uniform.  Radio 
transmission  at  dictation  speed 
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of  articles,  editorials  and  news 
coverage  for  obligatory  publica¬ 
tion.  removes  even  deviations 
of  emphasis  and  variations  of 
regional  treatment.  Local  and 
professional  news  of  interest  to 
the  reader  are  the  only  elements 
of  dissimilarity. 

“Newspapers  or  periodicals 
with  well-known  names  but  re¬ 
latively  small  circulation  are 
frequently  used  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  party  for  political 
trial  balloons,  giving  the  paper 
a  temporary  appearance  of  an 
independent  view.” 

'Most  Popular'  in  Austria 

In  Austria,  the  study  rated 
Wiener  Kurier  ( 'Vienna),  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Forces,  as 
“the  most  popular,  successful 
and  profitable  paper”  in  the 
country,  read  mostly  by  the 
middle  class.  Ample  newsprint 
supply  made  advertising  pos¬ 
sible  at  a  time  when  this  was 
a  considerable  factor  for  pop¬ 
ularity,  Mr.  Krould  stated. 

Private  publications  are  for¬ 
bidden  in  Bulgaria,  and  all 
publications  are  controlled 
either  by  the  Communist  Party 
or  the  Fatherland  Front,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey. 

Since  the  Communist  coup  in 
February,  1948,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  press  “has  been  com¬ 
pletely  controlled."  he  wrote. 

Franc-Tireur  in  Paris,  he 
found,  had  been  recently  purged 
of  its  Communist  editorial  staff, 
but  its  militant  Socialism  is 
“still  frequently  reconcilable 
with  Communist  propaganda.” 
France-Soir,  non  political,  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Paris  daily. 

In  his  classification  of  the 
British  press,  Mr.  Krould  made 
these  observations: 

Daily  Graphic — “Usual  tabloid 
features  directed  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  public.” 


Daily  Express — “Strong  anti- 
U.S.  line  has  occasionaily  found 
this  right  wing  paper  in  strange 
press  alliance  with  the  Com 
munists.” 

Daily  Mirror — “Most  popular 
British  daily  tabloid,  featuring 

sensational  news,  comics,  etc _ 

It  is  believed  that  the  Mirror 
has  a  much  bigger  proportion 
of  younger  readers  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  London.  ” 

Daily  Telegraph — “It  appeals 
to  the  more  educated  reader  but 
is  sufficiently  popular  to  attract 
middle  class  readers  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

The  Krould  report  comprises 
152  pages  and  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  multilith.  Copies  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Card 
Division  Library  of  Congress, 
for  $1  each. 

■ 

ECOSOC  Encourages 
World  Press  Institute 

Geneva — A  French  proposal 
encouraging  the  creation  of  an 
international  Institute  of  the 
Press  and  Information  (E&P, 
Jan.  15,  p.  20)  was  adopted  at 
the  recently-adjourned  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Econo¬ 
mic  and  Social  Council  The 
U.  S.  delegation  abstained  on 
the  vote. 

An  official  spokesman  said  the 
U.S.  delegation  abstained  be¬ 
cause  the  development  of  in¬ 
stitute  plans  have  been  “nebul¬ 
ous,"  and  that  a  stand  would  be 
taken  when  they  emerge  more 
clearly.  He  pointed  out  that  sen¬ 
timent  at  the  meeting  was 
strong  against  any  governmental 
or  quasi-governmental  authority 
within  the  projected  institute. 
Delegates  felt,  he  added,  that  it 
should  be  sponsored  by  private 
funds. 

■ 

No  Quorum  on  P.O.  Bill 

Washington — With  a  mid- 
October  adjournment  date  now 
regarded  a  certainty,  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee  this  week 
passed  over  action  on  the  postal 
rate  increase  bill.  The  explana¬ 
tion:  absence  of  a  quorum. 


One  World — 

One  Book 

Murl  H.  Defoe,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (Mich.)  Republican- 
Tribune,  a  weekly,  will  leave 
from  Son  Francisco  Sept.  23  on 
a  100-day  cruise  around  the 
world. 

The  Charlotte  editor — a  pro¬ 
digious  reader — plans  to  take 
only  one  book  on  the  trip — 
the  White  Paper  on  Chino. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
sent  his  own  originol  copy — a 
document  of  1,504  pages. 

3-Month  Pay  Dispute 
At  Shanghai  Post  Ends 

Shanghai  —  The  Shanghai 
Evening  Post  and  Mercury’s 
three-month  labor  dispute  was 
settled  this  week  when  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American- 
owned  paper  agreed  to  give  sev¬ 
erance  pay  to  140  employes  at  a 
rate  of  five  and  a  half  months’ 
wages  for  white  collar  workers, 
seven  and  a  half  months’  wages 
for  manual  workers. 

Since  the  newspaper  suspend- 
ded  publication  June  14.  it  has 
been  obliged  to  pay  wages  to 
its  employes  pending  action  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  giving  it  official  per¬ 
mission  to  close.  Although  that 
permission  has  not  yet  been 
granted,  the  paper  s  representa¬ 
tives  assumed  the  settlement 
would  remove  the  last  obstacle. 

Randall  S.  Gould,  editor  of 
the  paper,  and  Charles  S.  Miner, 
business  representative,  were 
locked  into  their  offices  several 
times  by  the  workers  during  the 
negotiations. 

■ 

Service  for  Veterans 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — More 
than  5,000  ex-servicemen  and 
women  took  advantage  of  the 
Union-Star’s  offer  of  GI  insur¬ 
ance  dividend  blanks. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Foskett  Audits  Customers 
For  Stores  and  Dailies 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


The  ad  manager  of  metropol¬ 
itan  newspaper  A  was  disturbed 
about  his  relations  with  the 
Blank  Department  Store. 

“We’re  having  some  trouble 
with  the  boys  down  there,”  he 
complained  to  Elbridge  B.  Fos¬ 
kett,  head  of  Customer  Audit 
Bureau.  “We  know  they  need 
our  paper,  but  we  can’t  make 
them  see  it.  They’re  placing 
three  times  as  much  linage  with 
paper  B,  and  at  a  higher  rate. 
Isn’t  there  something  we  can 
do  to  put  our  story  across?” 

12%  v8.  43% 

CAB  came  up  with  a  fairly 
simple  solution.  Its  figures 
showed  that  some  50%  of 
Blank’s  customers  were  regular 
readers  of  Paper  A,  while  only 
32%  read  Paper  B.  (For  pres¬ 
ent  purposes,  we’ll  disregard 
the  other  newspapers  in  the 
town;  B  was  the  big  competitor 
for  Blank’s  business.) 

Moreover,  the  50%  reading  A 
provided  alwut  50%  of  Blank’s 
dollar  volume,  while  the  B 
readers  accounted  for  only  33% 

( there  was  some  duplication 
here,  of  course).  But,  Paper 
A  was  getting  12%  of  Blank’s 
appropriation,  while  B  received 
43  %! 

A  sales  presentation  was 
whipped  up  by  CAB,  with  bar 
graphs  and  charts  showing  how 
unwisely  the  Blank  store  was 
budgeting  its  ad  dollars.  Paper 
A,  with  high  hopes,  is  now 
about  to  expose  the  figures  to 
Blank. 

The  example  is  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  and  interpreted  by 
the  Customer  Audit  Bureau  for 
newspapers.  Other  findings  are 
used  in  a  service  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  now,  after  ex¬ 
actly  a  year  of  operation,  CAB 
is  deep  in  plans  to  offer  audit 
reports  to  magazines  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Talks  to  Customers 
Mr  Foskett  gets  the  facts  by 
talking  —  through  trained  and 
salari^  interviewers — to  depart¬ 
ment  store  customers  in  11 
cities  every  day,  as  they  are 
leaving  the  stores.  The  loca¬ 
tions  are  Boston,  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Cleveland.  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  St.  Louis.  Eventually, 
the  service  will  cover  all  34 
cities  included  in  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  cost-of-living 
surveys. 

CAB  asks  the  customers, 
among  other  things:  what  they 
have  bought;  whether  it  was  a 
charge  or  cash  purchase;  brand 
name;  planned  or  impulse;  why 
this  store;  how  much  was  paid; 
what  planned  purchases  were 
not  made;  why;  how  often  they 
shop  in  the  store  concerned; 
what  newspapers  they  read. 
Obviously,  such  statistics  as 


these,  if  they  are  dependable, 
can  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
four  groups  they  are  aimed  at. 
Dependability  hangs  on  the 
questions  and  conduct  of  the 
interview  first,  then  on  the  c'on- 
struction  of  the  sample. 

The  first  seems  to  have  been 
well  taken  care  of.  Questions 
were  drawn  up  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  agency  and  media 
people.  And  a  detailed  manual 
tells  interviewers  where  to 
work,  how  to  put  the  questions, 
how  to  choose  subjects,  etc. 

As  for  the  sample:  CAB  uses 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
pattern,  as  noted  above,  with 
its  first  11  cities  chosen  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  “defensible”  national 
sample.  The  other  23  cities  will 
be  added  immediately  when 
magazine  service  begins,  or 
gradually  if  the  start  of  this 
service  is  delayed.  In  inter¬ 
viewing.  every  third  person 
leaving  the  store  is  approached. 

In  its  first  year,  CAB  has  con¬ 
ducted  more  than  100,000  inter¬ 
views,  “the  largest  number  ever 
covered  with  a  single  interview 
blank,  outside  of  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus,”  Mr.  Foskett  claims.  And 
in  each  city,  he  adds,  the  sta¬ 
bility  level  has  long  since  been 
passed. 

His  first  purpose  in  setting  up 
the  Bureau  was  to  help  media 
promotion.  “Stores  very  often 
don’t  believe  newspaper  fig¬ 
ures,”  he  told  E  &  P,  “but  when 
those  figures  are  bought  from 
the  same  source  that  sells  or 
offers  service  to  the  stores  them¬ 
selves.  they  carry  a  lot  more 
weight.” 

Duty  to  Newspapers 

Because  he  feels  his  duty  is 
to  the  newspapers  first,  Mr. 
Foskett  went  on,  he  has  refused 
to  give  the  figures  on  customers’ 
newspaper  reading  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  He  turned  down  a 
request  from  one  store  that 
would  have  brought  a  $30,000 
fee. 

The  newspapers  themselves, 
however,  do  not  get  any  raw 
figures.  “Many  of  them  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  them,” 
Mr.  Foskett  remarked.  But  for 
its  $12,000  a  year,  each  news¬ 
paper  gets  a  stipulated  set  of 
reports  and  complete  presenta¬ 
tions,  based  on  per-store  and 
per-paper  percentages.  Addi¬ 
tional  tabulations  are  supplied 
at  cost  plus  15%. 

Stores  also  pay  a  flat  fee. 
Interviews  per  day  range  from 
40  to  120  in  any  one  city,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  stores 
covered.  They  are  conducted  at 
every  department  and  specialty 
store  with  annual  volume  of 
$2,000,000  or  more. 

Neither  newspaper  promotion 
nor  customer  audits  are  new  to 
the  CAB  staff.  Before  estab¬ 
lishing  the  service,  Mr.  Foskett 
had  spent  some  20  years  in  mar¬ 
keting  research,  about  six  years 


Approving 
newspaper  ads 
ior  Advertising 
Council's 
United  Church 
Canvass  cam¬ 
paign  (E  &  P, 
July  23,  p.  25) 
are  John  T. 
Harman,  Ir„  of 
I.  Walter 
Thompson  Co,: 

Charles  E. 
Wilson,  presi¬ 
dent,  GE  Co„ 
chairman  of 
sponsors  com¬ 
mittee;  Robert 
W.  Boggs. 
Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Conv 
campaign 
coordinator. 


of  it  as  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Post. 

While  at  the  Post,  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  customer  interview  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  carried  on  year 
after  year.  He  published  not 
only  data  on  buying  habits,  but 
also  figures  on  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  Although  the  latter  at  the 
start  showed  the  Post  in  eighth 
place,  he  feels  that  “our  hon¬ 
esty  paid  off,”  for,  at  the  time 
he  left  the  paper,  its  annual 
advertising  had  climbed  3.500,- 
000  lines  in  a  five-year  period, 
with  about  85%  of  the  increase 
coming  from  the  retail  field. 

Varied  Data 

On  Mr.  Foskett's  staff  are  Dr. 
Virginia  Miles,  formerly  with 
Macy's  in  New  York,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  department  store 
service;  and  David  Wolfe,  who 
has  spent  26  years  in  newspaper 
and  market  research  with  such 
newspapers  as  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  New  York  American,  de¬ 
veloping  such  research  devices 
as  pantry  surveys  and  consumer 
panels. 

CAB'S  reports  provide  a  huge 
variety  of  data.  The  study  can 
show,  for  instance:  number  of 
transactions  per  buyer  at  any 
given  store  or  stores;  a  break¬ 
down  of  customers  into  family 
income  groups  ( over  $100,  $60 
to  $100,  under  $60);  how  much 
is  spent  by  each  income  group 
in  each  store;  expenditures  by 
age  groups;  impulse  vs.  planned 
purchases;  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  reading  by  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures;  percentage  of  shop¬ 
pers  who  bought,  etc. 

In  addition  to  such  working 
data,  CAB  has  also  uncovered 
or  confirmed  facts  of  general 
interest.  It  has  found  that  in 
the  average  store,  15%  of  the 
customers  provide  50  to  60%  of 
total  sales  volume;  40  to  50%  of 
the  shoppers  in  any  store  are 
people  who  shop  there  every 
two  weeks  or  oftener;  45  to 
65%  of  the  customers  read 
morning  newspapers;  41%  of 
department  store  customers  are 
in  the  over-$100  income  group. 
37%  in  the  $60-$100  group,  and 
22%  in  the  under-$60  group; 
the  same  groups,  respectively, 
provide  54%,  32%  and  14%  of 
dollar  volume.  These  are  aver¬ 
ages,  of  course,  and  figures  may 
vary  considerably  from  store  to 
store. 


Altogether,  Mr.  Foskett  re¬ 
gards  the  CAB  as  filling  a  large 
gap  in  marketing  research.  In 
establishing  it,  he  says,  he  has 
satisfied  some  of  his  own 
"gripes”  on  the  research  busi¬ 
ness. 

"Most  of  its  practitioners.”  he 
said,  “are  long-hairs — primarily 
mathematicians  and  psycholo¬ 
gists,  who  often  miss  out  in  the 
practical  application  of  their 
research.  Also,  they  have  not 
carried  their  work  down  to 
where  it  is  a  mass  business, 
w'ith  the  result  that  their  prices 
are  too  high. 

"CAB  is  trying  to  correct  this 
by  making  its  service  available 
to  stores,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  manufacturers.  Thus,  it  is 
supported  cooperatively  and  can 
provide  vital  new  information 
at  low  cost.” 

Color  Item 

Loyal  Phillips,  ad  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  sees 
a  sharp  trend  toward  greater 
use  of  color  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Item’s  own  ex¬ 
perience  gives  his  opinion  some 
pretty  strong  backing. 

On  a  recent  Wednesday,  for 
instance,  and  not  a  very  unusual 
one,  the  Item  carried  four  large 
space  color  ads — one  for  Esso, 
two  for  local  beers,  the  fourth 
for  Blue  Plate  margarine.  The 
margarine  ad  and  one  of  the 
Ocer  ads  were  two-color-and- 
black,  the  others  one-and-black. 
All  went  at  general  rate. 

The  Item  is  now  carrying  a 
full  page  in  one  color  and  black 
every  week  for  a  local  food 
store  chain  and  one  for  a  local 
drug  chain.  In  addition,  three 
large  department  stores  use 
color  regularly.  Altogether,  rte 
Item  expects  to  run  some  400,- 
000  lines  of  it  in  1949. 

Incidentally,  the  Portland  ; 
Oregon  Journal  is  now  accept¬ 
ing  1,000-line  color  ads.  Pre-  i 
vious  minimum  was  full-page. 

‘Buy  at  Yuma' 

Yuma,  Ariz. — The  Yuma  Daily 
Sun  has  begun  a  oncea-week 
campaign  to  bring  the  “Buy  at 
Home”  message  to  its  hometown 
readers.  Comparison  ads  are 
the  method  used,  with  compara¬ 
tive  prices  of  the  same  item 
shown  for  “big  cities”  nearby, 
where  the  Yuma  dollar  some¬ 
times  goes. 
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How  to  go  home  in  Philadelphia 

You’re  in  in  The  Bulletin,  as  the  saying  goes. 

As  for  instance:  in  a  typical  block  of  Friendship  Street  in  Northeast 
Philadelphia,  The  Bulletin  is  an  essential  part  of  family  life  in  46 
of  the  53  homes.  And  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  it’s  soiid  with  over  4 
out  of  5  families. 

We’re  speaking  now  of  coverage  in  the  nation’s  third  market,  a  trading 
area  inhabited  by  four  million;  and  more  than  most  cities,  a  city  of 
homes.  We’re  speaking  of  a  medium  of  vast  influence  over  the  spending 
of  lamily  funds.  We  emphasize — The  Bulletin  goes  home,  stays  home, 
is  read  by  the  entire  family  .  .  .  both  evening  and  Sunday. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  17,  1949 


In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 
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Legerdemainist  Finds 
Ad  Success  No  Trick 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Fred  Gardner,  president  of 
Fred  Gardner  Co.,  Inc..  Manhat¬ 
tan,  is  a  jowllsh.  New  England- 

accented.  Mex-  _ 

ican-bean  jump- 

ish  advertising 

man  who  has  at 

least  400  tricks 

up  his  sleeves. 

in  the  hat,  in  QT 

the  cards  and  H  ■■ 

wherever  else  ^ 

tricks  are  hid-  il^\  . 

den. 

The  35-year-  0 

old  prestidigita-  iB  . 

tor  has  amused 
school  children.  Gardner 

private  parties 

veterans  and  ship  passengers 
with  his  magic.  He  can  perform 
general  magic,  cards,  rope,  silks, 
paper,  mental  effects  and  close- 
up  sleight-of-hand  tricks  as  his 
associates  in  legerdemain  would 
say. 

Tickets  to  Happiness 

Shakespeare  said  of  his  art. 
“Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  cus¬ 
tom  stale,  her  infinite  variety.” 
Fred  finds  this  true.  His  infi¬ 
nite  variety  has  made  kids  bug¬ 
eyed  and  bed-ridden  World  War 
II  soldiers  forgetful,  if  only  for 
brief  moments.  The  hobby  en¬ 
ables  personable,  quick-witted 
Fred  to  split  a  round  trip  ticket 
to  happiness  with  other  people, 
and  this  is  all  he  asks  of  it. 

In  a  quiet,  unspectacular 
sound  way  he  is  also  working 
a  trick  or  two  of  magic  with 
his  agenc.v,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  January,  1947.  It  is  a 
small  agency  with  big  thoughts. 
There  are  nine  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  Fred;  10  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  Viking  Glass.  Martin 
Fabrics  and  Norda  Essential  Oil 
&  Chemical,  and  a  billing  that 
just  peeks  over  the  top  of  $300.- 
000. 

“We’re  optimistic."  he  said. 
“Business  has  progressed  steadi¬ 
ly  over  the  last  three  years.  The 
fact  I  started  with  just  a  sec¬ 
retary  and  now  have  nine  in  the 
company  is  some  indication.” 

Ralph  Bennett,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  creative  work,  who 
has  more  background  than  a 
prairie  scene,  was  collecting  his 
best  phrases  for  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  waited  patiently  to 
join  in.  The  gentleman  is  round 
and  red,  with  small  eyes  that 
have  a  pained  expression  be¬ 
tween  them. 

He  is  everything  from  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  to  one  of  the  best 
creative  planners  and  doers  in 
the  business,  in  Fred’s  opinion. 
He’s  written  speeches  for  Bruce 
Barton,  directed  promotion  for 
Street  &  Smith,  nursed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  account-  and  taught 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Fred,  a  graduate  of  five  ad¬ 
vertising  shops,  has  had  equally 
interesting,  if  not  so  diversified, 
experiences — merchandising  and 


sales  promotion;  author  of  a 
column  for  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  in  the  1938  cam¬ 
paign;  space  buyer  and  research 
manager,  and  seller  of  an  ant 
service. 

The  service,  as  Fred  explains 
it,  “consisted  of  an  ant  house 
made  of  glass,  wood,  earth  and 
a  colony  of  Albuquerque  N.  M. 
harvester  ants.  The  ant  house 
was  placed  in  a  cut-out  section 
of  a  poster,  which  read  ‘Ant  Life 
and  Their  Antics — Watch  Them 
Build  for  Safety  and  Security 
.  .  .  Deposit  a  part  of  your  earn¬ 
ings  in  this  bank  each  week  and 
watch  your  account  grow  with 
safety  and  security.’  ” 

The  company  was  called  the 
Live  Ant  Advertising  Service. 
It  was  located  in  New  England 
and  Fred  sold  the  ant  colonies 
only  to  banks.  He  feels  that  he 
can  sell  anything,  now  that  he 
has  done  that  successfully 

“I  believe,”  Fred  continued, 
“that  even  though  we  are  a 
small  agency  we  can  turn  out 
work  that  will  match  any 
agency  in  the  country,  regard¬ 
less  of  size.  One  reason  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  that  kind  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  or  can  get  them.” 

The  waiting  Mr.  Bennett 
aphorized,  “We  believe  in  swim 
ming  in  water  which  is  just 
deep  enough  for  us  now,  and  we 
don’t  consider  merit  synonymous 
with  bigness.  We  consider  merit 
synonymous  with  importance — 
and  we  want  to  be  important.” 

The  Same  Difference 

They  both  agreed  that  in  a 
large  agency  there  is  what  Mr. 
Bennett  calls  a  "task  force.” 
which  is  a  small  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  working  on  an  account.  In 
the  Gardner  firm  everyone  con¬ 
centrates  on  an  account.  There¬ 
fore.  they  say,  the  man-power 
applied  to  any  one  account  in 
either  place  is  the  same. 

And.  they  believe,  the  big 
agency  has  no  advantage  of 
knowing  how  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  in  classier  or  more  effec¬ 
tive  style.  They  pointed  out  that 
all  the  Gardner  members  have 
worked  in  the  roomier  and  more 
thickly  populated  agencies. 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Bennett 
said,  "that  bigness  of  group 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  bigness 
of  thought.  We  here  are  big- 
agency  trained,  so  we  have  the 
identical  know-how  and  stand¬ 
ards.” 

What,  gentlemen,  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
being  junior  in  size? 

They  named  personal  contacts 
first,  then  Mr.  Bennett  added: 
"One  of  the  advantages  is  the 
belief  that  everything  in  the 
house  is  of  bread-and-butter  im¬ 
portance,  thus  everything  gets 
lots  of  attention. 

“Another  thing,  we  can  swing 
into  action  faster.  There  are  no 
meaningless,  long  conferences 


here.  There’s  none  of  the  pon¬ 
derousness  of  the  grand-scale 
agency.” 

The  disadvantages  are  three¬ 
fold:  the  time  element,  political 
and  research. 

“The  time  element,”  Fred  said, 
“means  not  being  able  to  get 
our  work  out  of  the  way  as  fast 
as  possible  because  of  our  in¬ 
sistence  upon  doing  a  good, 
thorough  job  on  each  account. 

“We  won’t  rush  a  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  take  the 
campaigns  in  order.  We  can  do, 
say,  two  jobs  at  once  instead  of 
a  larger  agency’s  six”. 

It  was  Mr.  Bennett’s  turn.  He 
waits  well. 

“A  big  agency.”  he  said,  “can 


and  often  does  exert  political 
pressures  publication-wise.  It 
can  get  better  position  in  media 
and  finagle  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  that  a  small  agency 
like  ours,  gets  only  to  a  lesser 
degree  for  the  reason — let’s  be 
honest — it  places  less  space. 

“On  the  matter  of  research 
it’s  just  that  it’s  harder  for  a 
small  agency  to  do  remote,  on- 
the-spot  digging.” 

Mr.  Bennett  saved  his  most 
relished  phrase  for  the  last. 

“But  as  to  which  is  better, 
the  small  or  large  agency,  well! 
it’s  like  asking  which  is  the 
better  fighter,  the  heavyweight 
or  the  lightweight.  Each  to  his 
class.  I  say.” 


ELEPHANTS  like  Peanuts 


HOUSEWIVES 

like . .  •  •  /j 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 

Hatul  a?t  elepliant  a  trunk  full  of  peanuts,  and  ;> 
lie‘11  remember  you  for  life.  ;; 

Present  a  housewife  with  a  hag  of  Robin  Hood 
Flour,  and  she'll  turn  out  the  best  bread,  most  ;; 
flavorsome  rolls,  the  finest  cakes  that  anyone  ever  1; 
tasted.  Housewives  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  he- 
cause  it  works  so  well. 

Everyone  has  a  preference  for  something.  But  ;; 
there's  one  preference  that's  universal,  and  that  ;; 
is  reading  about  familiar  events  .  .  .  about  the 
medal  Bill  Brown  won  at  work  . . .  about  tlie  class 
outing  at  Silver  Lake  . . .  these  are  the  things  that  ;; 
people  like.  •; 

They  read  about  them  every  day  and  look  for 
tlicm  every  day.  It’s  just  localnews  hut  it’s  iinpor-  ■; 
tant.  It’s  found  in  the  localnews  dailies. 

“I.OCAI.NEWS  DAII.IES  —  ir/i«t  an  advertising  medium" 

The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, /nc. 

SKlfSrAPLR  KErKHSh.M' cm  i:s 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  j; 

BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  jj 
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The  New  York  Sun  congratulates  The  Oregonian  on 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  MOVE 
TO  BENEFIT  ADVERTISERS 


Believers  in  the  soundness  of  consistent  advertising  will 
applaud  the  announcement  of  The  Oregonian’s  new  policy  in  its 
general  rate  structure.  Advertisers  will  be  rewarded  with  rate  dis¬ 
counts  for  use  of  greater  bulk  and  for  increased  frequency. 

The  Sun  has  long  believed  that  such  encouragement  is 
not  only  mutually  beneficial  for  both  the  advertiser  and  the  medium, 
but  that  it  also  sets  in  motion  economic  wheels  which  help  accelerate 
employment,  production  and  the  lowering  of  consumer  prices.  This 
teamwork  has  built  the  greatest  of  nations  and  made  possible  the 
best  living  conditions  on  earth. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  The  Sun  has  been  the  only 
New  York  newspaper  which  enables  general  advertisers  to  earn  rate 
discounts  by  contracting  for  a  specified  number  of  insertions  in 
combination  with  bulk  contracts.  Remember  this  fact  and  the 
proved  superior  purchasing  power  of  The  Sun’s  families  when  you 
plan  for  sales  success  in  the  world’s  greatest  market. 


NEW  YORK  SUN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Per 

.Annual  Space  Contracts 

.Agate  Line 

5,000  lines  within  one 

year _ 

_  $.94 

Run  of  Paper _ _ 

_ $1.00 

10,000  lines  within  one 

year 

_  .93 

Time  (^)ntracts 

15,000  lines  within  one 

year-- 

_  .92 

_  .96 

_  .91 

*52  times  within  one  year _ _ 

_  .94 

25,000  lines  within  one 

year _ 

.90 

*104  times  within  one  year _ 

_  .93 

35,000  lines  within  one 

year - 

_  .88 

*156  times  within  one  year _ 

_ _  .91 

50,000  lines  within  one 

year _ _ 

_  .87 

♦INSERTION  DISCOUNTS 

General  arivertisers  signing  bulk-space  contracts  may  contract  to  use  in  combination  a  specified 
number  of  insertions.  Under  such  combination  contracts,  the  following  discounts  from  bulk-space 
rates  are  allowed; 


26  times _ 

52  times 

104  times _ 

156  times  _ 


NEW  YORK 

Represenled  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Buifalo  Daily 
Devotes  Week  to 
Fashion  Event 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  full  week’s 
promotional  campaign  on  in¬ 
expensive  dresses,  spearheaded 
by  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
with  department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  cooperating,  pro¬ 
duced  “very  satisfactory’’  re¬ 
sults,  according  to  W,  E. 
O’Brien,  advertising  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  week-long  editorial  effort 
on  the  woman’s  page  was  the 
first  ever  attempt^  by  the 
newspaper  and  may  be  the  first 
of  its  type  in  the  dress  trade, 
according  to  Mr.  O'Brien.  All 
dresses  were  priced  under  $25. 

Opening  in  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  Aug.  21,  popular  priced 
dresses  were  featur^  every  day 
both  in  pictures  and  editorial 
comment  by  Fashion  Editor 
Honor  McGrath. 

The  fashions  were  those 
shown  during  recent  displays 
by  the  New  York  Dress  Insti¬ 
tute.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  promotion,  local  stores  were 
furnished  manufacturers’  names 
and  order  numbers  of  the  30  or 
more  dresses  to  be  featured. 

Readers  phoning  the  Courier- 
Express  fashion  editor  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  stores  stocking  the 
dresses  they  wanted. 

Advance  display  advertising 
and  publicity  were  published  to 
set  the  stage  for  the  event. 

“Local  department  and 
women’s  specialty  store  execu¬ 
tives  cooperated  excellently,” 
said  Mr.  O’Brien,  “and  reader 
inquiries  were  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.” 

■ 

Four-Page  Section 
Promotes  Housewares 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — An  innova¬ 
tion  in  housewares  newspaper 
advertising  by  William  Hengerer 
Co.  produced  “excellent”  sales 
results,  according  to  Julian 
Trivers,  store  publicity  director. 

Hengerer’s  employed  a  four- 
page  section  in  the  Labor  Day 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  to  launch  a  September 
Housewares  Event,  featuring 
scores  of  timely  items.  The  spe¬ 
cial  section,  while  a  part  of  the 
regular  paper,  could  be  easily 
lifted  out  and  a  caption  sug¬ 
gested  that  readers  do  just  this. 

’This  was  the  first  time  the 
store  had  ever  devoted  an  en¬ 
tire  four-page  section  to  one  de¬ 
partment. 

Mail  order  blanks  were  car¬ 
ried  in  the  section  and  phone 
orders  also  were  invited. 

In  previous  years,  Hengerer’s 
had  been  employing  a  direct 
mail  catalogue  to  launch  its  fall 
housewares  event,  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  supple¬ 
mentary  role. 

■ 

Christmas  Package 

American  Druggist  is  offering 
its  readers  a  “complete  Christ¬ 
mas  promotion  kit”  including 
newspaper  mats,  package  stick¬ 
ers.  display  materials,  etc.  Four 
mats,  at  50  cents  for  the  set, 
come  in  one-  and  two-column 
widths  and  varying  depths. 


From  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post:  “The  American 

Legion’s  new  national  com¬ 
mander — 40-year-old  George  N. 
Craig  of  Brazil,  Ind. — is  pledged 
to  make  that  organization  ‘an 
important  vice  in  the  nation’s 
political  and  social  life.’  ” 


Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  I 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Journal:  j 
“We  appreciate  your  coopera-  ! 
tion  very  much  and  at  any  time  | 
that  we  can  recuperate,  feel  free  ' 
to  call  on  us.” 

■ 

Associated  Press  dispatch  as  ' 
it  came  out  of  the  Tacoma  ; 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  printer: 
“A  tall,  erect  United  States  1 
Army  sergeant  was  charged  j 
with  reason  today.  ...”  ' 

■ 

Accident  story  in  the  Salt  i 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram: 

“Miss  J .  N . 

suffered  a  sprained  ankle  in  de-  : 
scending  the  cellar  stairs  with  | 
a  five-gallon  jag.”  j 


Australian  Forums  I 
Discuss  News  System 

Melbourne  —  The  Australian 
Commonwealth  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  made  the  gathering  | 
of  news  a  special  topic  for  dis-  | 
cussion  in  public  forums.  Mate-  j 
rial  supplied  by  the  Australian  | 
Associated  Press  is  offered  as  j 
the  basis  for  questions  concern¬ 
ing  “the  planning  and  organ-  | 
ization  necessary  to  keep  the 
Australian  public  informed  of 
the  latest  developments  over¬ 
seas.” 

One  question  proposed  for  the 
discussion  leader  is:  “Do  you 
think  that  all  news  should  be 
handled  by  Government  agen¬ 
cies — or  do  you  think  that  such 
arrangements  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous?”  I 

■  I 

Record  Air  Service 

Hyannis,  Mass. — On  Aug.  24. 
Cape  Air  Service,  Inc.,  operat¬ 
ing  out  of  Barnstable  Municipal 
Airport  here,  marked  its  150th 
consecutive  day  of  flying  copies 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  and  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  to  the  islands  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nan¬ 
tucket  without  a  miss. 

Russell  J.  Rucker,  owner- 
manager  of  Cape  Air  Service, 
said  this  breaks  the  previous 
record  of  138  days  set  in  1948. 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  ior 
years? 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING* 


HOUSTON  CMRONIClf  .  16,696.420  Ihim 

HOUSTON  POST  .  11,406,657  lii... 

HOUSTON  PRESS  .  4.916.262  Utt 


RETAIL  ADVERTISERS’ 


HOUSTON  CHRONICIE  9.662.3SS  Linti 

HOUSTON  POST  6.713,029  lint* 

HOUSTON  PRESS  .  3.176.033  Imti 


GENERAL  ADVERTISERS’ 


(including  automotive  and  financial) 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  2,900.662  lintt 

HOUSTON  POST  1.887.041  liiwi 

HOUSTON  PRESS  .  890.039  liMi 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS’ 


HOUSTON  CHRONICIE  4.085,667  liiwi 

HOUSTON  POST  .  2.763,129  lintt 

HOUSTON  PRESS  820.796  lintt 


’MEDIA  RECORDS  —  first  six  months  of  1949 


Such  ronlinuduti.  iniprcMHive  leadership  is  ihr 
strongest  evidence  of  The  Chronicle’s  ri'sull-gelling 
abilities  for  advertisers  of  every  type. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

R.  W  MtCARTHY  M.  J.  GI860NS  THE  8RANMAM  COHf*N» 

Adv«ftisin9  Oiroctet  Nottonol  Advortiting  Monogof  Nottonol 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  36  CONSICUTIVE  TE«^ 
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Time  Saving  Summary 

of  Washington  Market  Data 


AMT  up-to-date  news  of  the  Washington, 
”  IJ.  ('.  market?  Get  your  copy  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Facts  and  Figures,  published  quarterly  by 
The  Star.  Prepared  by  The  Star's  Business 
Editor,  the  publication  presents  data  of  interest 
to  advertisers  and  agencies.  Articles  in  the  issue 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1949  cover  government 
and  private  payrolls  (“new  all-time  February 
high’’),  department  store  sales  (“up  1%  for 
quarter,  despite  F.aster  lag"),  bank  loans  (“loans, 
deposits,  assets  top  1948  marks"),  and  many 
other  facets  of  business  and  governmental  opera¬ 


tions,  collected  from  authoritative  government 
and  private  sources. 

A  request  on  your  business  letterhead  to  either 
of  The  Star’s  national  representatives  will  put  you 
on  the  mailing  list.  Please  address  Dept.  A.A. 


The  Washington  Stcn* 


Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Hepre»tnted  nationally  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St., 
NYC  17 ;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertisinit  ANPA,  Metropolitan  Group, 
American  Newnpaper  Advertising;  Network,  Inc. 


^^^1  the  evening  star  broadcasting  company  owns  and  operates  stations  wmal.  wmal-fm.  and  wmal-tv 
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'Cradle-Grave' 
Utopia  Rocked 
By  Revelations 

Yakima,  Wash. — Hard-hitting 
Ray  Ruppert,  city  editor  of  the 
Yakima  Morning  Herald, 
through  a  series 
of  articles  which 
appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the 
Herald  and  the 
p.m.  Republic, 
has  been  the 
spark  igniting  a 
shakeup  of 
W  a  s  h  i  n  gton 
State’s  “cradle- 
t  o-g  r  a  V  e  ’  ’ 

Utopia.” 

“For  Whose 
Welfare?”  was 
the  challenging 
title  of  the  expose  which  led 
first  to  changes  in  Yakima 
County  welfare  administration 
and  the  prosecution  of  those  ob¬ 
taining  money  through  fraud. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  facts 
in  Mr.  Ruppert’s  articles,  in  less 
than  five  months’  time  the 
spend-spend-spend  philosophy  of 
the  Washington  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security  has 
stripped  several  gears  by  the 
sudden  reversal  of  its  policy, 
and  state  officials  now  believe 
that  social  security  savings  may 
keep  the  state  general  fund 
from  going  broke. 

For  whose  welfare?  This  was 
the  question  asked  by  Ray  Rup¬ 
pert  after  the  passage  last  No¬ 
vember  of  Initiative  172,  the  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1949,  a  measure 
putting  a  $60  grade  of  flooring 
under  old  age  pensions,  with  a 
demand  now  that  a  $'75  mini¬ 
mum  would  be  set  as  a  “floor.” 
No.  172  also  liberalized  all 
state  welfare  grants.  On  Jan.  1, 
1949,  No.  172  became  law. 

For  three  weeks,  Mr.  Ruppert 
and  aides  delved  into  the  local 
welfare  situation.  Scores  of 
Yakima  County  people  were 
asked  scores  of  questions;  gro¬ 
cers  were  probed  regarding 
spending  by  welfare  recipients: 
neighbors  of  the  latter  were 
quizzed,  and  criminal  records 
were  checked. 

Mr.  Ruppert  came  up  with  a 
$450  question:  “For  Whose  Wel¬ 
fare?”  For  it  was  found,  among 
other  things,  that  family  grants 
of  between  $400  and  $450  were 
being  handed  out  without  any 
check  on  what  the  money  was 
being  used  for. 

The  first  series  of  Ruppert  ar¬ 
ticles  described  abuses  of  wel¬ 
fare  in  Yakima  County.  Series  2 
revealed  the  medical  phase  of 
the  program.  No.  3  in  the  article 
series  dealt  directly  with  the 
state  welfare  department  level. 

Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie  re¬ 
placed  Verne  Graham  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  social  security  with 
Roderic  Olzendam,  who  has  co- 
opesated  with  Yakima  County 
officials  in  the  righting  of  wel¬ 
fare  administration  policy. 

A  volunteer  citizens  commit¬ 
tee  meeting  resulted  in  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  advisory  welfare 
board,  as  recommended  in  Mr. 
Ruppert’s  articles. 

Mr.  Olzendam  sent  WHlliam  K. 
Moors,  from  the  state  capitol 
in  Olympia,  as  his  personal  rep- 

'■’20 


Ruppert 


A  Short  Course 
In  Press  Relations 

Lafayette,  La.— The  bakery 
strike  of  the  local  teamster.B 
union  hod  been  turbulent,  with 
charges  of  violent  attacks  and 
counterattacks  keeping  the  po¬ 
lice  busy  and  the  headlines 
black. 

The  union  attorney  complained 
to  the  Daily  Advertiser  that  the 
strikers  weren’t  getting  as  good 
a  space  break  as  they  deserved. 
“Keep  us  posted,  then,”  was  the 
newsroom's  advice. 

It  was  near  deadline  next  day 
when  the  telephone  rang  and  an 
excited  voice  boomed  out  word 
that  it  was  the  attorney  calling 
— that  the  strike  leader  had  been 
slashed  with  a  knife — it  was  his 
throat — the  cut  was  six  inches 
long — it  had  just  happened. 
Where  was  he?  At  the  attorney’s 
home.  What  did  the  doctor  say? 

“Doctor  isn’t  here  yet.  I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  call  him  next.” 

resentative,  to  confer  with 
Yakima  County  Prosecuting  At¬ 
torney  Ronald  Hull,  and  there¬ 
after  followed  prosecutions  for 
welfare  money  obtainance 
through  fraud  on  part  of  re¬ 
cipients,  and  suggestions  for  fu¬ 
ture  improvements  in  the  county 
welfare  department  administra¬ 
tion  of  cases. 

On  July  27  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  officially  took  note  of  the 
Ruppert-inspired  reforms  in 
Yakima  County.  Mr.  Olzendam 
called  together  all  county  wel¬ 
fare  administrators  and  told  them 
the  Yakima  County  plan  for 
welfare  administration  would  be 
adopted  throughout  the  state. 

The  Yakima  County  Welfare 
Department  and  the  Medical 
Service  Bureau  have  mapped 
plans  for  tightening  the  “med¬ 
ical  only”  phase  of  welfare,  and 
Snohomish  County  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  of  work  relief 
for  welfare  recipients. 

■ 

Quits  State  Board 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — P.  H.  Batte, 
general  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  re- 
si.gned  as  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  named  by  Gov.  W. 
Kerr  Scott  to  study  methods  of 
effecting  economy  in  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Batte  said  he 
would  be  unable  to  serve  be¬ 
cause  of  the  press  of  work  with 
the  newspaper. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Truman  administration’s 
motto  for  fiscal  ’50  should  be: 
Get  the  government  out  of  the 
red  and  the  Reds  out  of  the 
government. 


Some  people  meander  against 
traffic  lights  as  if  they  were  sick 
of  living. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


The  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Brilisfi  EtOBomy 


Will  The 
Washington 
Conference 
Revive  It 
Again? 


A  series  of  penetrating  and  revealing  columns  from 
abroad  .  .  .  presenting  on-the-spot  analysis  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  outstanding  business  reporter-economist. 

J.  A.  UVINGSTON 

to  appear  in  his  3  times-a-week  column 

The  Business  Outlook 


Will  the  decisions  of  the  Anglo-American  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington  enable  Britain  and  Western 
Europe  to  recover  economically?  When?  How? 
Livingston  is  now  visiting  the  financial  capitals  of 
Europe  and  will  present  the  firsthand  observations 
of  a  practical  economist  to  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 
readers  in  96  client  papers  starting  September  21st. 

At  the  end  of  his  trip,  Livingston  will  also  furnish 
a  special  round-up  series  of  eight  daily  articles  on  the 
situation  abroad  and  its  impact  on  U.S.  business  health. 

IT ire  for  rates  on  Livingston's  3  times-a-week 
column,  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK,  and  this  signifi¬ 
cant  special  series. 


Publishers  Syndicate,  30  N.  La  Salle,  Chicago 
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— Prominent  Newspapers 
from  Coast-to-Coast  use 

Cctit>ui4^ 


LARGER  NEWSPAPERS 


USING  MATRIX 


CONTRAST  SERVICE 


Hartford  Courant 


Hartford  Times 


Wilmington  News-Journal 


Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald 


Portland  Press  Herald-Express 


Baltimore  News-Post 


Baltimore  Sun 


Boston  Globe 


Boston  Herald-Traveler 


Boston  Post 


Camden  Courier-Post 


Binghamton  Press 


Buffalo  Courier-Express 


Buffalo  Evening  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
New  York  Doily  News 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Post 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Charlotte  Observer 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh  Press 


}:i 


Oo  Publishers  now  realize  more  than  ever  the 
added  value  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service  due  to  their 
greatly  increased  operating  costs.  The  reduction  of 
approximately  one-third  of  all  errors  in  linecasting 
machine  operation  means  valuable  minutes  saved  not 
only  in  machine  and  operator  time,  but  also  time  of 
prcx)freaders,  flcrar  men,  and  others. 


Linecasters  swear  by  Matrix  Contrast  Serv¬ 
ice  because  the  highly  increased  visibility  of  refer¬ 
ence  marks  enables  them  to  “see  what  they  set’’ 
without  eyestrain. 

With  six  service  branches  from  coast-to- 
coast  —  Icxrated  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  our  service  men 
can  give  immediate  attention  to  processing  of  all  sorts 
and  new  matrices. 

Follow  the  leaders  and  investigate  the  time  and 
money  savings  offered  by  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 


LARGER  NEWSPAPERS 
USING  MATRIX 
CONTRAST  SERVICE 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providente  Journal 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
Richmond  News-Leader 
Chicago  Herald-American 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 


Chicago  Times 


Chicago  Tribune 


Indianapolis  Star 


New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


Detroit  News 


Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 


St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Ptain  Dealer 
Houston  Post 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Diego  Daily  Journal 
Son  Diego  Union  &  Tribune-Sun 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Portland  Oregon  Journal 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 


!he  new  way 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. — 326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. — 1105  Trenton  Street, 
Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. — Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other 
patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  St.,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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air  passenger  and  freight  serv-  the  fund  in  lieu  of  the  car  from 
ice,  a  new  highway  from  Dain-  Harrison  County  friends, 
geiileld  through  Longview  to  The  “Estes  Appreciation  Day" 
Carthage,  giving  a  direct  artery  was  announced  to  Texans  in  a 
from  the  Lone  Star  Steel  com-  full  page  advertisement  which 
pany  to  tidewater,  and  full  co-  200  Longview  business  leaders 
operation  to  the  county  in  placed  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
building  a  $4,000,000  airport.  News. 

which  ranks  second  only  to  the  Coming  of  the  Eastman  plant 
Washington  National  port.  to  this  area  was  heralded  in  an 
He  gives  full  support  to  an-  the  mastheads  of 

nual  events  in  the  areas  serv^  Longview  Morning  Journal 
by  his  papers — such  as  water-  Marshall  News  Mes- 

melon  festivals  in  Atlanta  and  ^ 

Mineola,  yamboree  in  Gilmar,  the  history  of  Texas  journalism 
Old  Fiddlers  Contest  and  Old  newspapers  m  neighboring 

Settlers  Reunion  at  Quitman,  printed  a  combined 

Gladewater's  rodeo,  etc.  . 

„  _  _  .  The  extra,  its  front  page  de- 

2  Cars  Presented  to  Him  signed  and  made  up  in  the  Long- 

As  evidence  of  their  apprecia-  view  newspapers’  plant,  carriSi 
tion  for  his  services  to  their  a  special  article  written  by  MU- 
county.  Harrison  County  people  lard  Cope.  Marshall  publisher, 
gave  Mr.  Estes  a  Cadillac,  which  in  which  he  credited  Mr.  Estes 
he  promptly  presented  to  his  with  being  the  “dominant  force" 
wife  because  he  had  worn  out  behind  the  Tennessee  Eastman 
her  car  on  the  Eastman  proj-  project. 

ect.  When  the  citizens  of  Long-  It  also  included  a  message 
view  gave  him  a  Cadillac,  he  from  a  top  Tennessee  East 
forthwith  turned  it  over  to  Le-  man  official  which  stated  "But 
Tourneau  Technical  Institute  as  for  your  efforts  quite  probably 
the  initial  $5,000  contribution  the  decision  ( to  locate  the  plant 
on  a  $200,000  building  on  the  in  Longview)  announced  in  the 
school's  campus.  Mrs.  Estes  news  release  would  not  have 
added  another  $5,000  check  to  been  made.” 


Texas  Honors  Estes 
For  Winning  Industry 


Longview,  Tex. — A  big  event  Simultaneously  he  was  respon- 
in  Texas  during  the  week  of  sible  for  proposed  legislation 
Sept.  5  was  “Estes  Appreciation  looking  to  the  development  of 
Day."  in  which  civic  leaders  the  Sab’  ' 

paid  tribute  to  Carl  L.  Estes,  trol.  wa 
publisher  of  the  Longview  Daily  dustrial 
News  and  the  Longview  Morn-  Mr.  E 
ing  Journal,  in  recognition  of  view  p 
his  leadership  in  bringing  in 
dustries  to  East  Texas,  the 
latest  being  the  Tennessee  East- 
man  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  East- 
man  Kodak  Co. 

A  galaxy  of  notables,  headed 
by  Senator  George  W.  Malone, 

Nev.,  and  including  two  con- 
gressmen,  two  members  of  the 
Texas  Supreme  Court,  rail  ex 
ecutives  and  industrial  leaders, 
lauded  the  Longview  publisher 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  of  East 
Texas,  the  Southwest  and  the 
Nation. 

The  Tennessee  Eastman  pi'o- 
ject  is  the  second  major  in- 
dustry  which  Mr.  Estes  has 
secured  for  Longview  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  other  1 

being  the  huge  R.  G.  LeTour-  fe  t  j 
neau  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
heavy  earth-moving  equipment. 

Mr.  Estes  also  was  given  credit 
for  the  Southwestern  Gas  & 

Electric  Company’s  $8,500,000 
power  plant  on  Lake  Cherokee. 

Promises  Steel  Plant 

The  dynamic  publisher  had 
the  leading  role  in  the  campaign 
to  place  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co., 
a  $30,000,000  installation  26  miles 


Carl  L.  Estes 


IF  YOU  NFFII  IT, 

SO]lfEOI¥K  WIIX  BUY  IT 


Throiitrli  EDITOR  &  PliBLISHER  For  Sale  Ad 


^  cifyzont 
COV£RAG£ 


No  matter  what  equipment  you  have  that's  no  longer  needed, 
if  lt*s  in  usable  condition,  swapping  It  for  dollars  is  easy 
through  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  For  Sale  Ad. 

Thousands  of  newspapermen  search  the  Classified  Ads  regu¬ 
larly  for  just  such  things  as  you  may  wish  to  sell.  To  contact 
them  easily  and  speedily,  order  your  ad  today. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  tnd  Publiihtr 
"Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Represenlatiyei 


1700  TIMES  TOWER 


Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Surveys  show  t^iot  97.%  of  The  Detroit  News’ -Sunday 


audience  read  its  rotogravure  sectiortr''j3icture  by  picture,  , 
cover  to' cover.  That’s  tremendously  high  readership 
•.  and  advertisers’ results  reflect  iH  ,  0 


The  Detroit  News  was.  the  innovator^of  this  pictorial  type  of  news  presenfatWn, 


Consistently  maintained  its  quality,  its  local  interest,  and. its 

^  -  ''  5  V.  .  -j  '  ' 

luch-copied  format.  «  '  ■.  w.’  /X 

i  iM.  S  vr/f^/'iA 


GO  ROTO  in  DeVroit  with  The  News.  Give  your  product  4tbry 

i-.-'  V  .)  /(/..K 

oximiim  family  readership,  beautiful  ^reproduction  ofT"-^ 

.  -1-  iBkVi  " 

•  t  • _ ■  _ 


:cop^,  piys.  the  unrivalled  impact  of  ^The^  DelroirNews* 

Y:  ^  i\  *  epA  j.’wm  A  e _ I _ '  ^ 


”  I  \  559,675  ABC  Sunday  circulation  .  . 

«.  ^175,00D  more  trading 'dreo  circulation  than 
the  other  Detroit  Sunday  rotogravure'  section^ 


444,\r3  —total*  #*«lido)'^circu-^ 

lotion— again  t^e  higheft!'^o«k**< 
day  circulation  ^vgr  ottoinWd  b^^ 
On/Mkhigon  newtpopof  '*''''^7 


559,6^5— totol^jSwndciy,-  circufa* 
.rlon^  A.B.C.  Fidurts  fo/'6-fHiBnths 
period  ending  t'Mbrch  31,  1^9 


ms  WWJ,  WWJ-FM^  WWJ^TV 
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Mexico’s  Publishers 
Seeking  More  Income 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 

Mexico  City — With  production 
costs  up  approximately  40% 
over  last  year's  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  here  are  studying  ways 
and  means  to  raise  income.  Sev¬ 
eral  conferences  have  been  held 
between  executives  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  to  discuss  boosting 
the  newsstand  price  from  25  to 
30  centavos,  but  with  one  or  two 
of  them  consistently  refusing  to 
go  along  the  matter  is  being 
dropped  for  the  moment.  The 
other  alternative  is  to  increase 
advertising  rates. 

Like  every  other  business  firm 
in  the  republic,  the  publishers 
have  been  hurt  by  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  peso,  now  fixed  at 
8.65  to  the  American  dollar. 
Government  authorities,  how¬ 
ever  have  indicated  they  will 
keep  this  price  more  or  less 
stable  for  two  years. 

$125  for  Newsprint 
Greatest  pinch  is  in  news¬ 
print  which  is  handled  through 
a  government  monopoly  and 
sold  at  a  price  of  about  $125  per 
ton.  There  is  no  scarcity,  but  the 
newspapers  are  wary  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  circulations  too 
sharply  in  view  of  the  heavy 
cost.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
hesitant  in  purchasing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  equipment, 
although.  La  Prensa  bought  two 
Hoe  sextuple  units  earlier  this 
year  when  the  peso  had  greater 
earning  capacity. 

But  despite  these  conditions, 
two  of  the  leading  dailies.  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  Novedades,  main¬ 
tain  subscription  drives  twice 
a  year.  They  are  based  on  the 
lottery  idea  so  popular  with 
Miexicans. 

Under  the  plan,  a  person  who 
pays  a  subscription  for  a  home 
delivery  is  given  a  raffle  ticket. 
The  drawings  are  held  with  a 
great  burst  of  preliminary  pub¬ 
licity,  top  prizes  being  furnish¬ 
ed  houses,  automobiles,  radios, 
refrigerators,  or  household  ap¬ 
pliances. 

Rodrigo  de  Llano,  director 
general  of  Excelsior  said  the  last 
contest  brought  the  paid  sub¬ 
scription  list  up  to  58.000  with 
the  total  now  about  100,000  ( not 
including  the  afternoon  edition. 
Ultimas  Noticias. 

At  Novedades,  Luis  M.  Rueda. 
director  of  publicity,  said  his 
publication  experienced  a  15  to 
20%  boost  in  home  circulation 
after  a  raffle  campaign.  He 
claims  a  circulation  of  from 
110.000  to  125,000.  Although 
both  papers  have  no  ABC,  they 
engage  certified  accountants  to 
examine  their  books  and  pub¬ 
licize  their  findings. 

Novedades  has  obtained  a 
great  deal  of  public  interest 
through  a  radio  prograin  over 
XEX  in  which  public  affairs  are 
discussed  by  authorities.  Read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  in  ques¬ 
tions  for  this  broadcast  called 
“The  Public  Asks  and  Nove¬ 
dades  Answers.” 

Universal  is  reluctant  to  raise 
the  newsstand  price  because  it 


believes  its  heavy  classified  sec¬ 
tion  would  suffer  if  circulation 
fell.  This  paper  runs  from  five 
to  six  pages  of  want  ads  daily 
and  about  eight  on  Sunday.  The 
front  office  is  usually  packed 
with  advertisers  in  the  late 
afternoons  anxious  to  insert 
their  copy  before  the  6  p.m. 
deadline. 

This  heavy  linage,  incidental¬ 
ly,  is  obtained  without  any  soli¬ 
citation,  either  by  salesman  or 
through  telephones,  but  has 
been  built  up  over  the  years.  All 
ads  are  paid  in  advance  with  no 
credit  extended. 

Eulalio  Sanchez,  advertising 
manager,  said  Universal’s  June 
linage  was  504.000  for  classified: 
and  display,  1,064,417. 

Although  Universal  jacked  up 
its  advertising  rates  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  another  rise  is  imminent  to 
meet  higher  production  costs. 
Senor  Sanchez  pointed  out  that 
at  an  average  of  one  peso  a  line, 
he  believed  his  paper  to  have 
a  lower  rate  based  on  circula¬ 
tion  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

100.000  Circulation 

Universal,  the  only  ABC 
newspaper  in  Mexico,  claims  a 
circulation  of  100,000  week¬ 
days,  with  40,000  street  sales  in 
Mexico  City,  and  150,000  Sun¬ 
day.  The  afternoon  edition.  Uni¬ 
versal  Grafico,  has  a  circulation 
of  45,000  daily  (no  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  ) . 

In  keeping  with  the  raffle 
idea.  Universal  conducted  a 
campaign  in  which  the  reader 
was  urged  to  paste  daily  hid¬ 
den  slogans  in  the  ads  for  a 
30-day  period.  Then  they  were 
eligible  to  participate  in  a 
lottery  for  an  auto.  The  slogans 
were  changed  from  month  to 
month. 

La  Prensa,  illustrated  tabloid, 
is  bursting  its  breeches  with  a 
new  building.  When  finished, 
it  will  be  18  stories,  the  tallest 
building  in  the  city. 

La  FTensa  claims  a  morning 
criculation  of  120,000  with  the 
afternoon  edition.  La  Prensa 
Grafica,  hitting  about  42,000. 
The  morning  paper  topped  a 
new  local  record  on  June  7 
with  167,000  copies  sold,  reader 
interest  being  developed 


WHY? 

...  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  &  P  every 
week’ 


SEE  PAGE  59 


through  a  devastating  inunda¬ 
tion  at  the  nearby  city  of  Pa- 
chucha. 

The  staff  is  a  cooperative,  the 
300  employes  holding  shares  and 
none  of  them  a  majority. 

La  Prensa  has  had  a  pheno¬ 
menal  growth  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1935.  When  the  orig¬ 
inal  owners  were  forced  to  give 
up  the  ghost,  the  working  force 
pooled  their  resources  and  came 
up  with  2,000  pesos,  enough  to 
buy  the  property.  Now  it  is 
valued  at  8,000,000  pesos. 

The  company  also  publishes 
the  oldest  comic  daily  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Paquin. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the 
trend  in  the  States,  Mexico’s 
newspaper  publishers  show  no 
desire  to  go  into  radio  owner¬ 
ship.  They  have  been  quick, 
however,  to  utilize  the  ether 
medium  for  subscription  com¬ 
mercials. 


Management  Paper 
Marks  Its  Third  Year 

Los  Angeles  — The  Southen. 
California  Forum,  a  newspaDc 
predicated  upon  the  pr^  - 
that  if  labor  unions  can  semi 
newspapers  to  employes  so  » 
management,  has  achieved  a  » 
paid  circulation  of  more  tht 
31,000  in  three  years,  accordim 
to  Ed  E.  Herwig  managing  ed 
tor  and  publisher,  who  starte 
publication  on  Sept.  20,  194(  ' 

Randolph  Van  Nostrand,  pub 
lie  relations  counsellor,  is  edi  i 
torial  advisor.  A  recent  acqu  I 
sition  to  the  staff  is  Warren  B  ’ 
Williams,  formerly  of  the  Net 
York  Times  financial  stafl 
During  the  year  the  Forum  ha 
added  a  staff  photographer 
James  Todd,  and  set  up  its  ow: 
dark  room.  The  paper  carrie 
no  advertising. 


WORCESTER 

COUNTY- 

a  Giant  in 
~“SALES^ 
OPPORTUNiff 


From  Worcester  County  pours  j 

forth  more  than  half  a  billion  in  y 

value  added  by  manufacture— one  / 

of  the  25  "Half-Billion  and  Over  \ 

Industrial  Counties"  of  the  nation."*  ^  \ 

'You  can  actually  pin  point  this  ?  \ 

mighty  sales  opportunity,  offered 
by  more  than  100,000  families  of 
well  paid,  skilled  industrial  workers, 
with  advertising  in  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette,  the  only  news¬ 
papers  which  completely  blanket 
Worcester  County.  Daily  circulation 
over  140,000,  Sunday  100,000. 

*  Source:  Sales  Management  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 
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Afoot  or 

on  horseback 
...Chicagoans 

respond 

to  the 


In  Chicago,  both  the  “aspiring  many”  and  the  “wealthy  few”  read 
and  respond  to  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES. 

Here’s  evidence:  Every  seat  was  taken  and  every  inch  of  standing 
room  was  packed  Aug.  5  at  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  Square  Dance 
Festival  (above).  One  week  later,  every  seat  was  taken 
and  every  inch  of  standing  room  was  packed  at  The 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES  Horse  Show  (below)— the  first  event 
of  its  kind  sponsored  by  a  Chicago  newspaper. 

These  are  but  the  most  recent  of  dozens  of  public  events 
produced  each  year  by  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES— events  that 
invariably  attract  eager,  capacity  crowds. 

The  same  enthusiastic  response  of  readers  in  every  income  bracket 
is  profitable  to  advertisers  in  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES. 

Whether  yours  is  a  “class”  or  “mass”  market,  you  can  reach  it 
cfTectively  in  Chicago  through  The  SUN-TIMES  at  one  of  the  nation’s 
lowest  milline  rates.  Ask  a  SUN-TIMESman  for  details  today! 
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Brink  Named 
Ad  Executive 
On  N.  Y.  J-A 

Promotion  of  Kurt  R.  Brink 
to  the  position  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  a  post 
within  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  was  announced  by  Herbert 
W.  Beyea.  general  manager  of 
HAS.  Mr.  Brink  succeeds  John 
F.  DeGroot,  who  died  Sept.  6. 

During  his  entire  bu: ' 


S.  F.  Examiner 
Morgue  Service 
Is  Increasing 


San  Francisco — Because  2,- 
000,000  pictures  and  6.000,000 
clips  are  not  enough,  the  San 

Francisco  Ex-  V, 
|h||^m|||hh  aminer  has  ex- 
panded  its 

C  o  n  d  itions 
have  changed, 
and  so  have  cus- 

paper  morgue  is 
„  .  more  in  demand 

Newton 

fore.  Calls  for  service  range 
between 

month.  Major  news  develop¬ 
ments  will  push  the  calls  up  to 
10,000  for  a  30-day  period  with¬ 
out  any  promotion. 

“Then,  too,  hardly  any 
porter  or  editor  will  tackle  a 
story  without  first  checking  the 
library’s  references.’’  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  explained.  “This  demands 
a  greater  investment  in  a  news 
paper’s  library.’’ 

Because  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  which  cost 
the  Examiner  its  building  in 
1906,  probably  the  most  valu¬ 
able  library  possession  is  a 
complete  file  of  Examiners  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1886.  ’The  pre-1906 
papers  had  to  be  re-collected  at 
great  cost. 

500  Clippings  Dcnly 
Most  highly  valued  by  collec- 
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reer  of  22  years.  Mr.  Brink  has  If  J  . 

been  with  Hearst  Newspapers.  UirGCtOr 

He  joined  the  research  and  mar-  ^  <r  m  ^ 

keting  department  of  the  Chi-  fjn  T-rtlllC  Q  T 

cago  Herald- American  directly  JoWUXo  0*1 

after  graduating  from  North-  St.  Louis,  Mo. — John  C.  Rob- 
western  University.  Subse  erts  has  been  appointed  director 
quently,  he  became  manager  of  of  advertising  of  the  St.  Louis 
that  department  and  was  later  Star-Times,  a  position  which 
brought  to  New  York  to  direct  had  been  vacant  for  some  time 
a  similar  department  for  the 
Journal  American.  r„.  ' 
five  years,  he  has  been 
ber  of  the  HAS  staff. 

Closely  identified  with  sev¬ 
eral  major  advertising  successes, 
particularly  in  the  food  field. 

Mr.  Brink  has  made  contribu¬ 
tions  to  sales  routing,  survey 
and  merchandising  procedures. 


Marjorie  Goodwin 
At  home  in  man’s  world 

Timber!  Lady 
Crashes  He-Man 
a  Forestry  Beat 

By  Bob  Frazier 

Eugene,  Ore. — ’The  big  logger 
took  a  deep  drink  of  water  and 
re-  began  his  speech  before  the  an¬ 
nual  Oregon  loggers’  conference, 

“Men,”  he  began.  His  glance 
swept  the  room.  He  gulped  and 
started  again: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen;’’ 

Cause  of  the  big  logger's  new 
start  was  petite  Majorie  Good¬ 
win  who  sat,  pencil  in  hand, 

prepared  to  tell  readers  of  the  I.oui<5.  Mo. — No  particular 

Eugene  Register-Guard  what  problems  of  coverage  were  pre- 
went  on  at  the  loggers’  banquet,  sented  to  papers  by  the  strike  of 
Marjorie  was  right  at  home.  5.000  Missouri  Pacific  Lines  op- 
She  was  used  to  being  the  only  erating  employes  that  shut  down 
woman  in  the  crowd.  As  the  the 
Register  -  Guard’s  lady  lumber  states 
reporter,  she  has  covered  forest  Key 
fires,  sawmill  operations,  timber 

„  .  .  auctions,  t _  '  '  ’  _ 

tors  of  all  old  copies  of  the  Ex-  on  sustained  yield,  and  logging  the  strike 
aminer  is  the  issue  of  March  4,  camps. 

1887  when  William  Randolph  Marjorie,  the  small,  blond 
Hearst  became  proprietor  of  mother  of  a  three-year-old  boy, 

this,  his  first  newspaper.  has  become  a  local  oracle  on  _ , _ ^  _ _  ....v,. 

An  average  of  500  clippings  timber  prices,  board  feet  and  been  supplied  by  its  public  re- 
are  filed  daily.  other  lumber  statistics.  lations  department  and  the  rest 

But  a  newsoaoer  librarian’s  has  been  gotten  by  routine  leg 

supervaon  of  .he  coll^.lon  of  '.^Sed  ?J^.Sog*books 
^ippings  3nd  pictures,  Mr.  ^a^jing  to  people  about  the 
Newton  observed.  has  to  be  area’s  biggest  industry.  She 

fnfJct  learned  the  difference  in  a  board 

latest  information  and  pictipes  ^  ^  ^  linear  foot  and  went 

of  all  prominent  San  Francisco  „„  there 

people,  -^is  activi^  often  leads  e^he  Register-Guard  and  Eu- 
to  situations  which  are  either  readers  are  going  to  miss 

tragic  Or  humorous.  Marjorie  and  her  stories  of  the 

When  the  late  Gertrude  Ath-  woods.  She’s  leaving  in  No- 
erton  was  appealed  to  by  phone  vember.  Marrying  a  forester, 
for  a*  recent  photo  because  the  ■ 

only  one  the  Examiner  had  was  rr  Dlrml  Orton 
20  years  old,  she  replied  de-  ““Y* 

murely  Middlesboro,  Ky.  —  The  Mid- 

"Well.  I  never  hope  to  look  “L"'’"?  “.“''I'.ilitVit  in 

any  tetter  than  I  did  20  years  TtbSi 

,  ,t  General  Manager-Editor  C.  H. 

Mr.  Newton.  Examiner  li-  Arundel  was  host.  The  new 

brarian  since  1929,  also  writw  building,  housing  a  16-page  Goss 

and  voices  the  newspaper  s  Cox-O-Type  press,  is  one-story, 

Schoolcast  radio  program  twice  50  x  150  feet,  with  aluminum¬ 

weekly  and  appears  in  flowing  glass  front, 
professorial  robes  of  a  vivid  ■ 

feot^ltei’.  ’;,‘'e"ssriull  Stale  Seeks  Ad  Bids 

made  the  unique  flight  from  li-  Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Question- 
brarian  to  columnist,  writing  naires  have  been  mailed  to  17 
“Day  by  Day”  for  the  Examiner.  North  Carolina  advertising  agen- 

He  has  been  succeeded  as  li-  cies  to  find  out  if  they  are  in-  -  ^  . 

brarian  by  Larry  Lieurance.  his  terested  in  soliciting  the  States  blaming  the  present  slight  busi- 

veteran  assistant  in  morgue  $150,000  a  year  advertising  con-  recession  on  ‘  flabby  sen- 

operations.  tract.  ing." 


.  Elzey  M.  Roberts.  Jr., 

For  the  past  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
.v.v,.i  a  mem-  created  position  of  assistant  pub 
lisher. 

Both  are  vicepresidents  of  the 
Star-Times  Publishing  Co.  The 
appointments  were  announced 
by  Elzey  Roberts,  publisher. 

John  C.  Roberts  was  general 
manager  of  KXOK  prior  to  be 
ing  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
MoPfrr*  Cffrilezh  commander  in  the  Naval  Avif 

morac  ^strike  Fresents  tion  service  in  October.  1942 

No  Coverage  Problems  previously  had  seen  active 

-  -  service  during  World  War  I  in 

the  American  Field  Service  and 
Naval  Aviation.  After  serving 
as  naval  lieutenant  commander, 
he  returned  to  the  Star-Times 

11  non‘~!i  — : - . - March  24.  1945.  He  is  president 

11.000-mile  system  in  10  of  the  Delmar  Delivery  Co.. 

on  s>ept.  »  trucking  service  which  distrib- 

•  .''®P resen tatiyes  of  the  utes  the  Star-Times  throughout 

•  t  u  „  railroad  brotherhoods  in-  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area 

government  hearings  wived  came  to  St.  Louis  before  Elzey  Roberts,  Jr  was  grad 

-  7  --  started  and  estab-  uated  from  Princeton  University 

lished  headquarters  in  a  down-  in  1942  and  joined  the  faculty 
town  hotel  where  they  were  of  the  radiation  laboratory  of 
available  to  reporters.  For  the  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
company  .some  information  ha.s  Technology.  In  1943  he  became 

a  radar  engineer  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  and  later  that  year 
was  commissioned  an  ensign  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  served 
—  was  as  a  radar  officer, 
removed  from  the  situation  by  , 

the  decision  of  the  railroad  to  •  1  «  j 

susnend  operations  in  advance  Special  Ad  Sections 

°'i;,'’%S  SS..  te.  Pl“9  New  Drive-In 

ing  handled  by  city  desks  of  the  Cincinnati,  O.  A  former  Ci 
three  papers  in  completely  rou-  cinruiU  Enquirer  reporter  and 
tine  fashion  advertising  salesman  utilized  hli 

Ti.„  experience  in  both  fields  to  pin 

rvrl  ntif  position  was  a  successful  campaign  for 

presented  in  full  page  ads  that  ^^is  city's  newest  and  larger, 
ran  in  many  newspapiers  a  short  drive-in  theater 
time  in  advance  of  the  strike  Lo^jg  p  Mueller,  president  of 
deadline.  There  has  b^n  no  Mueller-Liebing-Parkins  adver 
comparable  answer  (public  ad-  tising  agency  was  assigned  by 
vertisingt  from  the  unions.  Louis  Wiethe,  owner  of  the 

■  Twin  -  Drive  -  In  at  suburbat 

1  *1  RAv-knW  Qa11tn<-r  Roselawn  to  ballyhoo  the  recen! 

on  OCiling  opening.  Depending  almost  en 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. — To  investi-  tirely  upon  newspaper  space 
gate  the  Southwestern  brand  of  Mr.  Mueller  contracted  for  spe- 
salesmanship,  13  Fort  Worth  cial  sections  in  the  three  local 
Star  Telegram  ,  reporters  last  dailies.  Although  the  town  wa‘ 
week  shopped  for  identical  arti-  already  "saturated”  with  out 
c.es  in  50  business  establish-  door  movie  places.  Mr.  Mueller 
ments.  Their  findings,  both  good  stressed  the  fact  that  here  wai 
bad,  were  disclosed  in  an  a  drive  in  with  two  instead  01 
e  published  Sept.  11.  The  the  usual  one  screen,  plus  para- 

ligation  was  inspired  by  an  ing  space  for  2,00Cj  cars, 

e  in  Fortune  Magazine,  Mr.  Mueller  resigned  a  y“, 
’  i-  ago  from  the  Enquirer  genera 
recession  on  "flabby  sell-  advertising  staff  where  he  na 
died  amusements. 
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"FIRE  RESCUE"  by  P«ler  Morcus 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  prize-winning 
photographs  which  have  earned  53 
awards  during  the  past  two  years 
for  thelZ-man  photographic  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune: 


"WHO  THROW  by  Wayne  Bell 


"LOSERS  WEEPERS”  by  Bonham  Cross 


"ON  GUARD”  by  Lorry  Schrelber 


editor  <S  publisher  for  September  17.  1949 


"CONTOUR  PLOWING”  by  Wallace  Kammann 


Minneapolis 
Star  rrWTribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

^00  SUNDAY-  465,000  DAILY 

X>HN  COWLES,  PtmUmT 
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PROMOTION 


Ideal  Test  Market 
Has  8  Requirements 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Just  as  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  highly  successful  “all 
business  is  local”  campaign  has 
fastened  the  attention  of  large 
advertisers  on  market  by  mar¬ 
ket  exploration,  so  it  has  served 
to  focus  increasing  attention  on 
so-called  “test”  markets. 

There  is  a  seeming  contradic¬ 
tion  here,  but  it  is  merely  super¬ 
ficial.  The  contradiction,  of 
course,  is  in  the  thought  that  if 
every  market  is  different,  there 
is  no  validity  in  the  test  market. 
The  fact  is  that  many  market 
differences  are  minor,  and  that, 
if  they  are  taken  into  account, 
the  findings  produced  by  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  campaign  in  a  test 
market  can  profitably  be  applied 
on  a  broader  scale. 

The  strength  of  the  test  mar¬ 
ket  idea  for  any  large  advertiser 
is  that  it  provides  him  with  val¬ 
uable  market  experience  without 
committing  him  to  large-scale 
expenditures,  and  thereby  helps 
insure  such  expenditures  when 
they  are  ultimately  made. 

Now  there  are  a  number  of 
cities  over  the  country  that  are 
fortunately  placed  in  geography 
and  composed  in  economy  and 
population  to  make  them  ideal  as 
test  markets.  Indeed,  we  remem¬ 
ber  stubbing  our  toe  in  this 
space  some  time  ago  over  con¬ 
flicting  market  claims  to  be  the 
country’s  No.  1  test  city,  test 
town,  or  test  market. 

The  Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and 
World-News  are  currently  pro¬ 
moting  their  market  as  an  ideal 
test  market.  An  excellent  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  a  test  market 
should  offer,  and  how  Roanoke 
meets  these  requirements,  is 
made  in  a  booklet  now  making 
the  advertiser  and  agency 
rounds,  “Newspaper  Market 
Testistics.” 

A  good  test  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  booklet,  should  offer: 

( 1 )  isolation  from  competing 
markets;  (2)  minimum  of  pene¬ 
tration  from  outside  newspa¬ 
pers;  (3)  a  self-contained  econ¬ 
omy;  (4)  diversified  industrial 
activity;  (5)  representative  pop¬ 
ulation;  (6)  an  cu'ea  of  adequate 
size — neither  too  large  nor  too 
small;  (7)  sufficient  distributive 
outlets;  and  (8)  good  newspaper 
coverage  at  reasonable  rates. 

“Presented  in  the  interest  of 
greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  newspaper  test  advertising,” 
this  booklet  deserves  and  will 
undoubtedly  get  wide  and  seri¬ 
ous  attention.  Its  discussion  of 
test  market  requirements  is 
given  major  attention,  while  its 
discussion  of  Roanoke  as  a  test 
market  is  made  subsidiary  but 
none  the  less  impressive.  Phy¬ 
sically,  the  booklet  is  a  model  of 
efficient  typographic  design,  and 
its  line  drawing  illustrations  are 
delightfully  interesting. 

Advertiser  Zoo 

You  CAN  always  rely  on  Red 
Motley  and  his  crew  over  at 


Parade  to  come  up  with  a  re¬ 
freshing  promotional  gag.  This 
time  it’s  a  handful  of  picture 
cards  “borrowed,”  as  the  accom¬ 
panying  memorandum  informs, 
in  quotes,  from  a  current  book, 
“White  Collar  Zoo.”  If  you  know 
the  book,  it’s  a  collection  of 
amusing  animal  pictures  with 
text  that  makes  you  see,  in  the 
pictures,  your  human  friends  and 
associates. 

Thus,  one  of  Parade’s  pictures 
shows  a  monkey  evidently  emit¬ 
ting  a  wide-mouthed  shriek. 
Caption:  “Advertiser  who  left 
Parade  off  his  schedule  wakes 
up  screaming.”  Another  picture 
is  of  a  beautiful  pus^  cat.  Cap¬ 
tion:  “But  darling,  if  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Parade  is  such  a 
success,  why  can’t  I  have  a  new 
convertible?” 

That’ll  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  this  package  contains,  a 
laugh  in  every  card.  Which 
makes  wonderful  promotidn,  of 
course.  Especially  when  it  helps 
put  over  a  hard  promotional 
fact.  As  this:  ‘“rhings  aren’t  so 
bad*  that  we  can’t  have  an  oc¬ 
casional  chuckle,”  says  the  Mot¬ 
ley  memorandum.  ITje  asterisk 
carries  the  punch:  “We  are  still 
running  25%  ahead  of  last  year.” 

$64  Question 

Add  to  the  campaign  against 
spot  radio  another  booklet  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press,  “The  $64 
Question.”  This  takes  a  look  at 
20  families  and  what  they  were 
doing  one  Sunday  night  at  9. 
Heres  what: 

“Out  of  20  families,  only  one 
family  was  listening  to  Radio 
Station  A.  Out  of  58  people,  only 
two  persons  were  listening  to 
Radio  Station  A.  And,  out  of  58 
people,  only  two  were  listening 
to  Radio  Station  B;  only  five  to 
C;  only  three  to  D;  and  only 
three  to  E.” 

The  idea  is.  would  you  (the 
advertiser)  spend  $64  for  one 
spot  announcement.  If  you  could 
get  it  at  that  time,  to  reach  only 
3  8/10%  of  the  people  in  Evans¬ 
ville — when.  for  the  same 
money,  you  could  reach  “every¬ 
one”  with  an  ad  6  inches  wide, 
11  inches  deep? 

This  makes  a  good  hard 
punch,  all  right. 

News  Flashes 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer-Press  reports  good 
success,  as  well  as  such  promo¬ 
tions  can  be  measured,  in  dash¬ 
ing  continuous  news  bulletins  at 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair  this 
year  over  a  “Trans-Lux  flash- 
cast  traveling  message  sign.” 
The  fair  had  an  attendance  of 
817.945 

A  special  staff  was  set  up  to 
feed  news  bulletins  to  the  sign. 
News  flashes  were  interspersed 
with  plugs  for  various  fair  ex¬ 
hibits  and  features,  and  with 
plugs  for  the  newspapers.  There 


were  a  few  news  “scoops’’ 
flashed  to  the  crowds,  too,  one 
involving  a  “seed  swindle”  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  fair  itself. 

In  the  Bag 

“It  looks  like  magic,  but  we 
actually  did  it  with  mirrors,”  is 
the  intriguing  caption  on  a  little 
broadside  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  mails  out  reporting 
how  a  local  mirror  store  got 
wonderful  results  from  con¬ 
sistent  advertising. 

If  you’re  interested  enough  in 
gag  ideas  to  pay  for  them,  a 
guy  by  the  name  of  Irving  Levy 
is  putting  out  a  newsletter  called 
“Advertising  Ideas”  which  is  full 
of  them  every  issue. 

■ 

L.  A.  Mirror  Names 
Promotion  Manager 

Los  Angeles — Appointment  of 
Rex  Barley  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mirror  and  manager 
of  Mirror  En¬ 
terprises  Syndi-  nr  --  -  ^ 

cate  was  an- 
nounced  this  '  ‘  v 

week  by  'Virgil  m 

Pinkley,  editor 
and  publisher  of  'v  / 
the  Mirror. 

Mr.  Barley  has  f  V 
been  acting  pro-  , 

motion  manager  ,  ' 

since  last  No-  ct  B. 

vember.  Before 
joining  the  Mir-  '' ' 

ror,  Mr.  Barley,  -  i 

35,  was  with  Barley 

the  United  Press  from  1945  to 
1948,  as  director  of  European 
services,  handling  sales  end  sales 
promotion.  During  the  war  he 
was  for  five  years  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  serving  in  Britain, 
North  Africa,  Italy,  Greece, 
Southern  France,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Germany. 

Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate 
was  formed  to  market  exclusive 
material  for  and  from  the  Mirror 
and  the  parent  Times-Mirror  Co. 
■ 

DeClerque  Appointed 

Henry  DeClerque,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative,  has 
added  the  Edmonton  ( Alta. ) 
Bulletin  to  its  list  of  Canadian 
newspapers. 

Want  Ad  Clinic 

Chicago  —  Harrison  C.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  annual  Want  Ad  Clinic 
is  scheduled  Sept.  26-27  at  the 
LaSalle  Hotel. 


Grid  Supplement 

Schedules  of  45  East  Texas 
high  schools,  all  junior  colleges 
in  the  area  and  the  Southwest 
Conference,  were  run  in  a  32- 
page  supplement  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  football,  published  by 
the  Longview  (Tex.)  Sunday 
News- Journal.  The  supplement 
also  contained  scores  of  grid 
photographs  and  special  articles. 

Flashback 

Historic  events  that  happened 
in  and  around  New  York  are 
brought  back  to  life  each  week¬ 
end  in  a  New  York  Post  Home 
News  series.  Incidents  are  re¬ 
ported  as  though  they  took  place 
only  the  day  before.  The  page 
of  history  flashbacks  is  made  up 
like  a  PHN  front  page,  under 
the  paper’s  masthead,  and  using 
its  reporters’  by-lines. 

Money  Saver 

The  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Doily 
Freeman  uses  a  money-saving 
circulation  idea  for  its  rural  sub¬ 
scribers’  paper  -  holders.  The 
center  cylinders  from  Freeman 
newsprint  rolls  are  cut  to  15- 
inch  lengths.  They  are  dipped 
in  a  weather-resistant  white 
paint  and  mounted  along  the 
rural  delivery  routes.  A  stencil 
of  the  paper’s  log  completes  the 
box. 

School  Series 

Readers  of  the  Wichito  (Kan.) 
Eagle  have  had  a  chance  during 
the  summer  vacation  to  know 
community  teachers  through  a 
“I^ow  'Your  Schools”  series. 
The  profiles,  run  once  a  week, 
evaluate  the  over-all  educational 
program  in  'Wichita  schools  and 
at  the  same  time  personalize  the 
individual  instructors  concerned. 
■ 

Heads  TPA  Drive 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — ^Loye  W. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  has  been  ai^ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  committee 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  will  head  the  TPA 
drive  to  acquaint  everyone  in 
the  state  with  issues  involved 
in  November’s  Constitutional 
revision  election. 


Certified  Mats  Safeguard 
Your  Operating  Routine 

The  laboratory  controls  and  manufacturing 
checks  that  enter  into  the  production  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats  are  all  measures  designed  to  protect 
your  production  schedules,  your  publishing 
profits,  your  peace  of  mind.  Rely  on  CertiHeds 
for  permanently  high  standards  of  quality. 


CtHTIFItP  P»Y  MAT  COaPORATION,  9  Kocfcrfallf  Woxo,  0«pl.  P.  H»w  Yotfc  ». 
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®ifr  ifrtji  ^ork  3intr« 
(Bbtws  ^quarr 


QTbe  ?Utii  gtfrh  (Tintra 
7imra  jaquarr 


Mr.  Oscar  C.  Roesen 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

501  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 


Dear  Hr.  Roaaen: 


Aa  you  know,  Z  waa  In 
London  when  the  Zune  5th  lasue  of  Ota 
New  York  Tlaaa  appeared  with  a  flrat 
aaetlon  of  96  pagaa.  It  waa  a  feat 
and  Z  cabled  oongxatulatlona  to  all 
oaooeraed  hare.  However ,  Z  realize 
that  It  could  not  have  bean  aecoapUahed 
without  the  line  perforoanee  of  the  Wood 
praaaea,  ao  ny  oongratulatlona  to  you, 
too! 

with  every  good  wlah,  Z  an. 


For  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  June  5, 
1949,  a  96  page  Main  Section  was  run  through 
the  Wood  folders.  Two  48  page  sections  were 
collected  which  required  that  all  sheets  be 
angle  barred.  Ten  folders  delivered  1,182,000 
copies  without  a  mechanical  delay.  The  gross 
running  time  was  less  than  ten  hours  and  the 
net  average  per  press  was  well  over  12,000. 


This  outstanding  performance  of  your 
presses  on  this  very  difficult  test  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  the  excellency  of  design  and  construction 
lor  which  you  and  the  Wood  Company  are  to  be 
congratulated. 


Faithfully  yours, 


With  kindest  personal  regard: 


Sincerely  your: 


Ur.  Osoai  U.  Roesen 

Wood  Newspaper  Uachlnary  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Continued  and  outstanding  performance  isthetruetestof  quality.  Continued  because 
these  WOOD  presses  were  twenty-one  years  old.  Outstanding  because  a  96  Page  Main 
Section  without  difficulty  points  to  the  consistently  low  production  costs  that  prevail  when 
WOOD  machinery  is  used. 

This  fast,  dependable  production  is  the  result  of  superior  design  and  the  use  of  fine 
materials.  It  is  why  the  WOOD  press  is  the  press  of  the  New  York  Times  and  other  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  It  is  why,  given  the  opportunity,  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
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Palo  Alto  Times 
Growth  Calls  for 
$450^0  Plant 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.— A  design 
to  keep  living  within  its  own 
walls  for  an  indefinite  period 
was  used  by  the  Palo  Alto 
Ti^s  in  erecting  its  new  plant. 

After  crowded  years  during 
which  the  Times  bulged  from  its 
ivy-covered  wvi.ls  into  an  ad¬ 
jacent  structure,  Publi.sher  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Bishop's  prime  goal  was 
plenty  of  space  and  elbow-room 
in  a  plant  of  the  best  design  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  15,- 
000-circulation  daily.  The  Times 
has  tripled  in  circulation-size  in 
nine  years. 

In  the  Times'  new  pres.-  room, 
the  24-page  Goss  Dek-a-Tube 
has  space  and  concrete  ground 
work  for  a  twin  alongside.  In 
event  of  further  expansion,  there 
is  a  wooden  floor  to  the  de.ivery 
and  mail  room  above.  This  may 
be  removed  and  a  "metropoli¬ 
tan-type"  press  installed. 

In-line  production  is  available 
throughout.  Paper  enters  on  a 
loading  platform,  drops  on  an 
elevator  to  press-side,  and  emer¬ 
ges  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room  onto  a  conveyor  going  to 
the  mail  room  For  the  benefit 
of  spectators,  there  is  an  ample 
plate-glass  window  where  press¬ 
room  ^eration  may  be  watched 
from  the  sidewalk. 

This  in-line  production  begins 
just  inside  the  front  door,  where 
Mr.  Bishop  and  Miss  Elinor  V. 
Cogsw’e.l,  editor,  have  adjacent 
offices  convenient  to  editorial 
and  business  offices.  A  corner 
location  enables  double-entry  to 
the  main  office  and  a  private  en¬ 
trance  for  news  room  members. 

In  the  composing  room.  Super 
intendent  Bill  Oarlile's  office  is 
just  inside  the  door  leading  from 
the  news  room.  Every  detail  of 
type  preparation  is  visible  in 
this  long  room  which  stretches 
toward  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  dummy  elevator  to 
send  plates  to  the  presses. 

Despite  the  spaciousness  of  the 
new  plant.  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  maintains  separate  of¬ 
fices  in  Palto  Alto.  The  Times 
was  the  first  unit  in  PNI.  George 
F.  Morell.  a  one-time  cowpunch- 
er  who  entered  the  newspaper 
business  in  1919  by  purchasing 
the  Times,  is  president  of  PNI, 
with  E.  R.  Lovett  as  general 
manager.  Dallas  F.  Wood  is 
vicepresident,  and  Jack  Bro 
back,  assistant  general  manager. 
Mr.  Wood  also  is  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  three  PNI  newspapers, 
the  Times.  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une  and  Burlingame  Advance. 

Aside  from  schoolboy  news¬ 
paper  activities  which  extended 
into  college,  where  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Stanford  University 
Daily,  Mr.  Bishop  has  been  with 
only  one  paper — the  Times.  He 
joined  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  1931.  became  advertising 
manager,  manager,  and  then,  in 
1938,  publisher. 

Miss  Cogswell,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  few  women  editors  of 
dailies,  has  been  Times’  editor  11 
years. 

A  special  Times*  section  of  16 
pages  hera'ded  the  entry  into 
the  new  $450,000  plant  with  its 
$85,000  press. 
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Public's  vio’.v  of  fho  now  Palo  Alto  Times  building. 

Miami  Contest  E.  Norman  Smith 


Brings  Out  Fun 
In  Hurricanes 

Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Daily 
News  has  just  concluded  a  con¬ 
test  that  was  both  unique  and  a 
little  daring— considering  the 
locale  of  the  publication. 

It  was  called  ‘  Fun  In  A  Hur¬ 
ricane"  and  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  while  hurricanes,  as 
such,  are  not  in  the  least  amus¬ 
ing,  just  the  same  amusing 
things  must  happen  to  some 
folks  during  the  big  blows. 

And  the  Daily  News  guess 
was  good — letters  poured  in  in 
every  mail  by  the  hundreds, 
written  by  persons  who  knew 
their  hurricanes  and  who  had 
managed  to  get  a  laugh  out  of 
at  least  one  of  them. 

The  letters,  now,  of  course,  the 
property  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  are  being  kept  for  future 
possible  use — one  of  which  no 
doubt  will  be  to  print  the  fun¬ 
nier  entries  from  time  to  time 
during  hurricane  alerts  to  show 
folks  that  the  ill-wind  isn't  en¬ 
tirely  un-good. 

First  prize  in  the  contest  was 
two  days  and  nights  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Nacional  in  Havana,  all 
meals,  limousine  with  a  driver, 
conducted  tours,  two  evening  at 
the  gayest  of  Havana's  night¬ 
clubs.  etc.,  plus  ditto  in  Nassau, 
plus  free  transportation  via  Pan- 
American  Airways  and  British 
South  American  airways  on  the 
tropical  triangle  cruise — and  all 
free. 

Response  to  the  contest  was 
so  good.  Daily  News  Promotion 
Manager  F.  C.  Mike  Schindler  is 
planning  to  stage  it  again  next 


Racine  J-T  Opens 
Its  Enlarged  Plant 

Racine,  Wis. — The  Racine 
Journal-Times  has  completed  a 
$235,000  building  and  remodel¬ 
ing  program  of  its  plant  and 
facilities.  Just  10  years  ago,  the 
paper  built  an  addition  to  house 
a  new  press  and  circulation  and 
mail  rooms.  The  93-yeer-old. 
newspaper,  headed  by  F.  R.  Star- 
buck  as  president  and  Harry  R 
LePoidevin,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  issued  a  special  edition 
Friday,  Sept.  9,  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  improvements.  The  paper 
was  host  to  a  group  of  Wiscon 
sin  editors  and  publishers  Sept 
9  and  held  open  house  for  the 
public  Sunday.  Sept.  11. 


New  President, 
Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa,  Can. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.  of  Ottawa.  E. 
Norman  Smith  was  e.ected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  of  its 
subsidiaries,  the  Journal  Realty 
Co.  and  the  Ottawa  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mr.  Smith  succeeds  the  late  P. 

D.  Ross,  his  partner  for  32  years. 
Mr.  Smith  held  the  office  of  vice- 
president.  His  election  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
a  standing  vote  which  expressed 
the  directors'  admiration  for  the 
life  and  service  of  Mr.  Ross  and 
their  deep  regret  for  his  death 
on  July  5. 

Mr.  Smith  became  co-publisher 
of  the  Journal  when  his  news¬ 
paper.  the  Ottaioa  Free  Press, 
was  merged  with  the  Journal  in 
January.  1917.  Mr.  Smith  was 
one  of  the  founders,  and  for  six 
years  president,  of  the  Canadian 
Press. 

■ 

Scott  B.  Hamilton, 

Noted  Cartoonist,  Dies 

New  Castle,  Pa. — Scott  B. 
Hamilton.  73.  retired  newspaper 
cartoonist,  died  Labor  Day 
morning  at  New  Castle  Hospital, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  brother.  Grant 

E.  Hamilton,  originator  of  "The 
Full  Dinner  Pail  "  cartoon  which 
became  the  McKinley  campaign 
slogan.  He  cartooned  mill  ac¬ 
cidents,  paving  the  way  for  a 
safety-first  program  in  the  steel 
mills,  cartoon^  political  sub 
jects  for  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch,  New  York  World  and 
Free  Press. 


One  of  the 
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newspaper  space 
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j  8-Page  Section 
Proudly  Hails 
New  Hoe  Press 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — A  special 
eight-page  tabloid  section  of  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World  an 
nounced  installation  of  a  new 
64-page  Hoe  press. 

The  section  was  without  ad¬ 
vertising  and  was  entire.y  pic¬ 
torial  except  for  a  brief  column 
telling  how  the  World  paces 
North  Central  Washington's 
progress  and  a  review  of  the 
World's  press  history. 

Two  pages  pictured  every 
phase  of  press  work,  and  two 
pages  showed  the  people  of 
every  section  of  this  "Apple 
Capital  of  the  World  and  the 
Buckle  of  the  Power  Belt  of  the 
Great  Northwest "  reading  the 
World.  Another  page  showed  de¬ 
liveries  by  carrier,  truck  and 
mail.  Photos  of  the  new  press 
building,  the  equipment  in  op¬ 
eration  and  the  evolution  of  the 
presses  used  by  the  World  com¬ 
pleted  the  section. 

The  Daily  World's  first  press 
was  a  Babcock  stop  cylinder,  the 
second  a  two-revolution  Opti- 
mus  Babcock  installed  in  1910. 
Tiie  first  Goss  was  an  eight-page 
Perfecting  Press — it  fed  from 
rolls  and  turned  out  a  folded 
edition.  Ten  and  20  page  Goss 
presses  and  a  Sextuple  preceded 
the  new  Hoe  Octuple. 

The  World's  circulation  truck 
routes  cover  721  miles  of  high¬ 
way  daily. 


YOU  MIGHT  ju«t  BS 
well  attempt  to  (ell  to 
these  Siamese  dancing  gitb 
as  try  **I1  Long  ■each. 
California  with  eutsidemediel 
LONG  BEACH  is  defi 
nitely  outside  the  "effective 
influence  zone"  of  the  Los 
Angeles  dailiesi  The  largest 
circulation  of  any  outside 
paper  in  Long  Beach  is  only 
14  per  cent  .  .  .  and  the 
Long  Beacli  PRESS-TCLEGIIAM 
duplicates  60  per 
cent  oi  thatl  Little  wonder 
that  the  Press-Telegram  is 
"Tho  Paper  the  Peopb 
.  .  .  and  Advertisers 
.  .  .  FRSIXSi 

Long  Beach,  California 
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DIVERSIFIED  INCOME 


DEPENDABLE  SALES  iil| 


your  products  eii|oy 
a  STEADY  MARKET 


rji  f/te  pylwmi/ffui  S 


There's  a  STEADY  ring  fo  prosperity  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire.  Soles 
ore  not  dependent  on  any  one  crop  or  industry.  Diversified  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  mining,  oil  production  and  refining,  livestock  raising,  food 
processing,  wholesale  trade,  transportation,  and  tourists  all  contribute 
toward  building  a  prosperous,  dependable  market. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  reach  and  sell  this  rich,  dependable  market  at 
low  cost... with  the  economy  inherent  in  the  concentration  of  advertising 
in  one  dominant  medium. 
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MADRID — At  his  private  residerKe  out¬ 
side  the  city.  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco  talks  about  his  nation's  affairs 
with  Ralph  Forte,  United  Press  head  in 
Spain. 


AMBATO,  Ecuador — First  American 
newsman  into  the  earthquake  area, 
William  Payette,  of  the  United  Press, 
makes  notes  among  the  cathedral’s  ruins 
as  rescuers,  faces  masked  against  the 
stench  of  death,  seek  survivors. 
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THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE 


OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 

(MIedIkfS 


CHICAGO — Through  the  left  window,  a  two-gun  cor 
thief  trapped  inside  the  Northwestern  Station  is  shooting 
into  the  street.  At  the  right  a  plainclothesman  is  answer¬ 
ing  with  a  riot  gun.  Between  the  two  fires,  Ed  Sainsbury, 
of  the  United  Press.  He-  scored  a  half-hour  beat  on  the 
bandit's  killing. 


Bergman  marry 
I  beside  her  here? 
asks  the  question 
ew  wHh  the  star. 


NEW  YORK — During  his  U.  S.  visit,  Philippines' 
President  Elpidio  Quirino  grants  a  special  inter¬ 
view  to  Ralph  Teatsorth  (left)  and  William  Sears, 
both  of  the  United  Press.  Teatsorth  covered 
Qui(ino's  entire  tour  from  and  back  to  Manila. 


NEW  YORK — His  sudden  trade  by  the  Giants  to  the 
Yankees  was  as  big  a  surprise  to  big  John  Mize  as  to 
baseball  fans.  As  he  waits  for  the  train  to  join  his  new 
club,  he  tells  United  Press  sports  reporter  Milton 
Richman  the  whole  story. 


NEW  YORK — For  true  perspective  on  a  tall  tale, 
Claire  Cox,  of  the  U.  P.,  goes  barefoot  to  inter¬ 
view  a  six-feet-five  entrant  in  the  Tall  People's 
Club's  beauty  contest. 


OFF  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLAND,  Calif. — Before-he  under¬ 
took  his  record  4500-feet  deep-sea  dive.  Dr.  Otis 
Barton  discusses  the  project  with  U.  P.'s  Frank  Tremaine 
(rear)  on  the  barge  at  the  diving  site.  Beside  them  is 
the  benthoscope  in  which  the  scientist  went  down. 
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OUR  OWN  'IRON  CURTAIN' 

AT  A  time  when  our  government  is  trying 

hard  to  re-establish  our  channels  of 
trade,  find  markets  for  U.  S.  goods  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  relations  with  other 
nations,  the  State  Department  frequently 
takes  action,  makes  decisions  creating  ill 
will,  and  interferes  seriously  with  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  American  manufacturers  to  extend 
their  markets. 

Expansion  of  trade  and  international 
amit.v  requires  not  only  the  free  flow  of 
goods  but  the  free  flow  of  personalities 
across  international  boundaries.  The  State 
Department  recognized  that  during  the 
war  when  it  brought  groups  of  officials 
and  businessmen  from  Latin  American 
countries  to  the  U.  S.  for  studies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  mass  production  methods.  The  State 
Department  obviously  still  believes  in  that 
policy  as  it  cooperates  in  bringing  more 
groups  of  Europeans  over  here  for  visits. 
•One  way  to  improve  international  rela¬ 
tions  is  to  become  more  neighborly,  to 
know  one  another  better.  And  there  is  no 
way  to  do  that  better  than  have  Ameri¬ 
cans  visit  other  countries  and  businessmen 
from  abroad  visit  here. 

But  our  government  has  set  up  restric¬ 
tions  on  who  can  visit  the  U.  S.  A.  We 
have  laws  about  the  admissibility  of  so- 
called  “undesirable  aliens."  But.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Department,  inadmissibil¬ 
ity  doesn't  necessarily  connote  a  person 
of  bad  reputation  or  one  dangerous  to 
•our  government  system.  There  are  “other 
grounds.”  the  nature  of  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  discuss. 

Perhaps  it  Is  wise  to  bar  subversives 
and  persons  with  bad  reputations  from 
our  shores.  We're  not  going  to  argue  that 
now.  It  is  the  "other  grounds."  which  the 
State  Department  will  not  reveal,  that  at¬ 
tracts  our  attention.  It  is  here  that  our 
government  is  stubbing  its  toe.  creating 
difficulties  for  American  businessmen  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  business  abroad,  and  building  up 
•distate  among  other  nationals  for  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  system  and  our  highly  vaunted 
freedom. 

We  know  of  two  cases  where  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  people  are  now  pre- 
-vented  from  crossing  our  borders  on 
these  “other  grounds."  There  probably  are 
others. 

One  is  in  Canada,  the  other  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Last  week  (E&P,  Sept.  10,  page 
12)  we  reported  the  case  of  a  Toronto 
.Star  editorial  •wTlter  in  the  employ  of  that 
paper  for  12  years  who  cannot  enter  our 
country.  She  has  earned  the  confidence 
.and  respect  of  her  employers  so  complete¬ 
ly  that  they  were  entrusting  to  her  a 
difficult  overseas  assignment.  And  yet,  our 
State  Department  says  she  can't  proceed 
through  the  U.  S. 

In  Rio.  there  exists  a  case  even  more 
‘flagrant  in  its  abuse  of  our  customarily 
•open-minded  visa  policy. 

Armando  d' Almeida,  an  advertising  man 
who  has  successfully  represented  Ameri- 
•can  concerns  there  for  25  years,  who  at 
great  expense  and  danger  to  himself 
worked  unselfishly  for  the  United  States 
and  the  things  it  stood  for  during  the  war 


editorial 


Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  hi» 
own  goodness:  but  a  faithful  man  who  can 
find? — Proverbs,  XX;  6. _ 


years  of  dangerous  Nazi  influence  and 
propaganda  in  Brazil,  is  now  prevented 
from  coming  to  this  country  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  at  the  request  of  his  American 
clients. 

On  August  14,  1948.  Mr.  d'Almeida  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Rio 
for  a  visa  to  make  a  business  trip  here. 
Two  days  later  it  was  granted.  The  day 
following  it  was  rescinded.  Why.  no  one 
has  been  able  to  determine.  The  Brazilian 
police  department  has  given  him  an  affi¬ 
davit  of  clean  political  and  business 
health  which  it  would  not  have  done  had 
he  been  a  crook  or  a  Communist.  In  the 
past  25  years  he  has  represented  such 
companies  as  General  Electric,  Stanco, 
Chrysler,  and  Gillette  which  account  he 
has  had  for  18  years.  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  Gotham  Advertising  Co.,  G.  M.  Bas- 
ford  Co.,  Foreign  Advertising  &  Service 
Bureau  give  him  representation  in  Rio. 
Recent  letters  from  executives  of  these 
companies,  both  in  Rio  and  here,  attest 
to  his  integrity,  honesty  and  reliability  in 
addition  to  his  devotion  to  American  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  visited  here  in  1938.  1939,  1941 
and  1942. 

One  American  executive,  who  was  in 
Brazil  for  8  years  before  and  during  the 
war,  writes:  “It  is  certain  that  no  Brazil¬ 
ian  of  my  acquaintance  believes  more  hon¬ 
estly  and  sincerely  in  our  democratic 
American  form  of  government  than  d'Al¬ 
meida.  His  efforts  to  assist  the  Allied 
cause  in  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  World  War  are  well  known.  He  es¬ 
poused  the  American  cause  in  Brazil  at 
a  time  when  it  was  hazardous  to  his  own 
interests  to  do  so.” 

And  yet,  the  State  Department  has 
found  “other  reasons”  to  bar  this  friend. 

Suppose  Brazil  took  the  same  attitude 
toward  us.  Where  would  our  business¬ 
men  be  if  they  couldn't  go  into  other 
countries  and  promote  our  business?  What 
damage  could  d'Almeida  do,  even  if  he 
were  a  Communist,  which  he  is  not?  And 
that  shouldn't  be  the  question  anyway  if 
good,  sound,  responsible  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  are  ready  to  vouch  for  him — 
which  they  are. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  will  drive  other  countries  and 
other  peoples  to  other  doors — Russia'  and 
Communism.  This  country  has  enough 
trouble  abroad  without  creating  situations 
where  our  products  and  promotions  won’t 
be  welcomed  elsewhere. 

This  State  Department  jjolicy  ought  to 
be  exposed  as  bungling  and  stupid. 


QUESTION  OF  ECONOMICS 

HEARINGS  are  supposed  to  begin  next 
Monday  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Bill  H.R.  2734  and  S.  56 
which  would  amend  Section  7  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Anti-Trust  Act  to  ban  mergers  where 
the  effect  of  such  mergers  would  be  to  in¬ 
jure  or  destroy  competition.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  Aug.  15. 

This  bill  is  acknowledged  by  its  sponsors 
to  affect  newspaper  mergers.  No  matter 
how  much  we  or  Congress  deplore  newt- 
paper  mergers  with  their  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  newspapers  in 
a  community,  it  seems  to  us  our  legislators 
are  over-looking  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

Asked  by  Rep.  Ellsworth  ( Ore. )  whether 
this  bill  would  prevent  “the  merger  of 
newspapers  in  cities  or  towns  where  there 
are  two  newspapers,  and  the  competition 
is  virtually  destructive  to  each,”  Rep.  Cel- 
ler  (N.  Y.  1.  who  steered  the  bill  through 
the  House,  replied: 

“I  think  this  act  might  be  construed  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  merger.  In  my 
humble  opinion  there  should  be  preclusion 
of  merging  one  newspaper  with  another 
where  the  effect  would  be  only  one  news¬ 
paper.  In  any  community  there  should  be 
a  clash  of  opinion.  We  should  not  have 
opinion  all  one-sided.  There  should  be 
both  sides  submitted  to  the  populace.  Any 
community  formerly  supplied  with  two 
papers  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  they 
combined." 

In  other  words,  the  legislators  say: 
Where  competition  between  two  news¬ 
papers  “is  virtually  destructive  to  each" 
they  must  continue  to  run  each  other  into 
the  ground;  one  must  destroy  the  other 
in  the  competitive  battle:  or  they  must 
both  fight  it  out  until  the  community  is 
large  enough  to  support  two  good  newr 
papers;  the  community  must  forego  the 
luxury  of  one  strong  and  independent 
newspaper  while  it  suffers  along  with  two 
smaller  and  weakened  ones. 

Furthermore,  this  interpretation  means 
that  an  owner  or  publisher  with  a  large 
financial  investment  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  call  it  quits  voluntarily  when 
he  sees  the  tide  turning  against  him.  He 
has  to  stay  with  the  ship  until  it  sinks 
and  the  opportunity  to  recoup  his  losses 
has  disappeared. 

There  aren’t  many  competitive  cities  left 
where  this  amendment  would  apply.  But 
that's  no  reason  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed 
Our  legislators  want  to  preserve  competi¬ 
tion.  They  don't  realize  that  this  bill  will 
prevent  competition.  Publishers  and  in¬ 
vestors  will  think  twice  now  about  start¬ 
ing  competing  papers  in  cities  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  if  they  face 
the  dictum  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  they  must  “do  or  die.” 

In  addition  to  reflecting  some  screwy 
thinking,  the  whole  suggestion  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Congress  is  trying  to  tell 
publishers  what  they  can  do  with  their 
property — they've  either  got  to  publish  or 
suspend,  they  can’t  sell.  How  long  will  it 
be  before  Congress  tries  to  tell  them  they 
can’t  publish,  they  can’t  sell,  they  must 
suspend? 
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the  Armstrong  College  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Savannah. 


WINNING  ACCLAIM 
EVER  YWHERE! 


PERSONAL 

mention 


Joe  Parham,  who  has  been 

managing  editor  since  May.  has  George  C.  Biggers,  Jr.,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor  of  the  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
Macon  (Ga.)  ager  of  the  general  advertising 

department  of 

with  the  excep- 

eastern  manager 

Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Donald  F. 

M  A  C  C  L  EMMY 

_ ^  has  been  named 

wick  first  worked  for  the  Macon  promotion  man- 
Telegraph  as  a  sports  writer  and  ager  of  Pathfinder  magazine.  He 
reporter  in  1945.  was  formerly  on  the  Philadel- 

Randolph  a.  HE.ARST.  execu-  phia  sales  staflf  o-f  the  Wall  Street 
live  director  of  the  San  Fran-  Journal,  and  prior  to  that  was 
Cisco  (Calif. »  Call-Bulletin,  and  assistant  advertising  and  promo- 
Mrs.  Hearst  are  the  parents  of  tion  manager  of  the  Saturday 
a  daughter.  Virginia  Ann.  their  Evening  Post.  He  will  head- 
second.  The  baby,  born  Sept,  quarter  in  Philadelphia. 

8,  is  the  10th  grandchild  of  Wil-  James  Wilso.n,  advertising 
uam  Randolph  Hearst.  manager  of  the  Stamford 

Earl  H.  Briggs,  publisher  of  'Conn.)  Advocate,  has  been  ap 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Trib-  pointed  to  the  public  relatioi^ 
unc,  has  been  appointed  to  mem-  committee  of  the  1949  fund- 
bership  on  the  Long  Beach  Park  raising  drive  of  the  Stamford 
Commission.  Community  Chest. 

Carmen  von  Gerhardt  Votaw,  Albert  E.  Freeman  has  been 
once  an  advertising  consultant  named  advertising  manager  of 
in  Miami.  Fla.,  and  later  with  the  Beaver  Valley  Txme^  Beay- 
Fawcett  I^iblications  in  Minne-  er-Rochester-Aliquippa.  Pa.  He 
apolis,  Minn.,  has  been  named  was  formerly  advertising  man- 
editor  of  the  El  Segundo  (Calif. )  ager  of  the  Tupelo  (  Miss. »  Daily 
Herald.  Journal. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  retired  Lee  J.  Sharp,  advertising  man 
publisher  of  the  Syracuse  ager  of  the  Monmouth  (Ill.) 
<N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  and  one  Daily  Review  Atlas,  has  severed 
time  president  of  the  American  his  connection  with  the  paper 
New.spaper  Publishers  Associa-  and  has  disposed  of  his  interests 
tion,  has  been  appointed  chair-  *t  on  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
man  of  the  New  York  State  Cit-  sician.  He  had  been  with  the 
izens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  paper  for  32  years. 

Report.  Max  A.  Tungate,  1949  gradu- 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  ate  of  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  has 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  joined  the  advertising  depart 
has  been  appointed  vicechair-  ment  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
man  of  the  1949  Community  Post-Crescent. 

Fund  Campaign.  Eugene  McGuckin.  Jr.,  has  re- 

Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  publish-  signed  from  the  advertising  staff 
er  oi  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn-  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
ing  News  and  Evening  Press.  patch-Pioneer  Press,  to  become 
has  been  re-elected  chairman  of  (Continued  on  page  36) 


News,  and  his  ,5 

assistant.  Jay  .  j 

Trawick.  has  i 

moved  up  to  I 

the  M.E.  post.  ■ 

Mr.  Parham  be-  M 

gan  his  news-  ■ 

paper  career  on 
the  News  in  H 

1941  as  a  report-  H 

er.  After  four  H 
years  in  the  m 
Army  Air 
Forces  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
paper  as  sports  editor. 


SENATOR 

Margaret 

Chase 

SMITH 


Riggers 


.  .the  lady  from  Maine  who 
takes  the  raw  eggs  along 
with  the  roses  . . ." 

(Newsweek) 


"  .  .  .  You  treat  some  sober  matter 
in  a  manner  certain  to  win  and 
hold  general  readership.*' 

— Robert  B.  Beith, 

Managing  Editor, 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 


.  .  .  glad  to  see  you  sink  your 
teeth  into  controversial  subjects 
and  boldly  speak  your  mind." 

— Dwight  Young, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 


The  Re^^ftcan  high  command  plans  to  give  tn^^^^rs,  who 
have  n^^pqded  to  Its  persuasions  since  1928,  somelhin^jkfferent 
|n  19^ya  woman  candidate  for  Vice-President.  And  that^^an 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  first  of  hcni|ex 
eyty-lected  to  a  full  term  and  first  of  her  party  ever  in  the  Senaw. 

was  determined  at  a  meeting  held  in  utter  secrecy,  in  New  Yo A 
^wong  those  who  attended,  '  -  -  -  _  _ 


-  were,  I  am  told.  Rep.  Joe  Marti™ 

National  Chairman  Gabrielson,  Edgar  Queeny] 
the  lady,  in  person.  If  she  was  not  in  the  room] 
knowledge  and  nod.  1 

»as  made  as  to  the  Presidential  choice.  That  M 
udes  which  cannot  yet  be  safely  anticipated.  BK 
le  is,  his  running-mate  is  to  be  Sen.  SmitJ^^y 
i  me,  to  put  a  new  fillip  into  national  cam|dffning 
stampede  the  feminine  votes. 


from  Jack  Lalf's  column, 

"Broadway  and  Elsewhare,"  N.  Y.  Mirror 


Human,  authoritative,  well-thought<out. 
Senator  Smith's  column  is  released  5  times  weekly 
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a  publisher’s  representative  with 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  New  York. 

L.  F.  Dooley  has  resigned  as 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph,  and  his  du¬ 
ties  were  assumed  by  Alan 
G.  Nicholas,  ad  director. 

Charles  E.  Arnn,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

J.  G.  VoLLMER  has  been  named 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News.  For  four  years 
he  was  with  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Sun-Telegraph. 
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Robert  Hill,  formerly  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  general  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Cincinnati,  is 
joining  the  San  Francisco  News 
general  staff. 

A.  Gerald  Evans,  previously 
with  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Har¬ 
bor  and  the  Siskiyou  (Calif.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Indio 
( Calif. )  Date  Palm. 

Lynn  S.  Megill  has  been 
transferred  from  sales  manager 
of  the  southwestern  division  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  as  manager  of 
that  area.  He  succeeds  Lloyd 
E.  Turck,  who  resigned  with 
plans  to  re-enter  the  newspaper 
business. 

Kelmar  K.  LeMaster,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Times,  has  resigned  to 
move  to  a  warmer  climate.  He 
is  succeeded  by  William  A. 
Wallace,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  office  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  Mr.  LeMaster 
formerly  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Station  KPOJ,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Zebb  Harris,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  News,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Anchorage  Times. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Clarence  Housman,  veteran 
slot  man,  has  been  shifted  to 
the  picture  desk  at  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

William  H.  Hendrix,  feature 
editor  of  the  New  York  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Animal  Relief  League  of 
New  Jersey. 

Ruth  Mann  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  of  Trans-World 
News  Service,  New  York.  She 
was  formerly  with  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  and  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Record. 

William  D.  L.  Karakas,  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  Trans-World  News 
Service,  plans  to  leave  in  Oc¬ 
tober  for  Europe,  where  he  will 
write  articles  and  a  column  for 
a  group  of  newspapers  here. 

Calvert  Asher,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press  reporter,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  city  desk  staff 
of  the  Observer-Dispatch,  after¬ 
noon  sister  of  the  Press. 

Arthur  Vallee,  veteran  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  reporter,  has 
moved  to  the  copy  desk  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  when  Paul 
Willard  retired  after  49  years 
of  service  with  the  paper. 

Jean  Kimball,  former  copy 
girl  for  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  has  been  shifted  to  the 
city  desk  staff,  and  Diane 
Smith,  formerly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  succeeded  her  as 
copy  girl. 

Clark  B.  Firestone,  76-year- 
old  associate  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ( O. )  Times-Star,  has 
compiled  his  fourth  book,  “Tow¬ 
er  Window,”  a  collection  of 
poems  printed  in  his  weekly 
column  in  that  paper. 

George  Post  is  the  newest  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Post.  He  most  recently  was 
with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  ad  agen¬ 
cy  in  Cincinnati. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"Are  you  sure  it's  a  girl?  The  News-Herald  is  a  great 
stickler  for  accuracy.*' _ 


Mel  Brisk,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate,  is  new  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post  copy  desk. 

Les  Johnson,  Akron  (O. ) 
Beacon  Journal  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  are  the  parents  of 
a  son  born  Sept.  8. 

Mynne  Andrews  has  resigned 
as  Akron  secretary  of  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  following  her 
marriage  to  Capt.  Steven  Mc¬ 
Lain. 

Howard  E. 

SCHUCHMANN, 

now  on  leave 
from  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  ( Ill. ) 

Pantograph  and 
former  night 
state  editor  of 
the  paper,  sails 
Sept.  21  for 
England  where 
he  will  attend 
(Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  Rotary 
I  n  t  e  rnational  Schuchmann 
Fellow. 

Bill  Chapman,  son  of  E.  B. 
Chapman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 


nal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  his 
father’s  rival  paper,  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  as  a  photographer. 

Roy  E.  Carter,  Jr.,  has  re 
turned  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  schools  after 
spending  the  summer  as  relief 
editor  for  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Daily 
and  Evening  Statesman.  He  is 
Central  Kansas  editorial  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Louis  G.  Gerdes,  Omaha 
(Neb).  World-Herald  city  hall 
and  political  reporter,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  has  won 
the  Nebraska  tennis  singles 
championship. 

Dan  Magill,  Jr.  has  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  sports  staff  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  atWetic 
director  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Luke  P.  Pettus,  who  started 
work  on  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  45  years  ago,  has 
retired  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  paper.  He  is  succeeded  by 
George  H.  Lindsey,  assistant 
city  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Gothic  No.  17,  the  newest  Linotype  development  in 
classified  display  faces,  combines  uniquely  the  desirable 
virtues  of  clear,  compact  letter-design  with  lightness  in 
weight  and  material  economy  of  space. 

It  does  not  “spot-up”  classified  columns  or  “jump-out”  to 
distract  the  reader,  regardless  of  point  size  employed. 

Note,  in  the  adjacent  columns,  how  evenly  all  four 
sizes  of  Gothic  No.  17  blend  with  the  Corona  and  Times 
Roman  body  face — the  space-saving  features  of  both 
display  and  body  types  are  indicated  at  a  glance. 

Gothic  No.  17  is  available  in  combination  with  Gothic  No.  19 
— an  excellent  heavier  condensed  gothic  for  general 
use,  both  for  heads  and  advertising  columns.  Four  useful 
sizes  ready  now,  12,  14,  18  and  24  point;  with  a  full 
range  of  sizes — 6  to  36  point — in  process. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOK  LYN  5,  NEW  YORK 

Linotype  Cotliie  So.  17  and  19,  and  indicated  Facte 


5  pt.  C  0  R  0  N  A  with  Erbar  Bold  on  5  pt.  body 

GREAT  NECK  $27,500 

Colonial  brick  &  frame  center-hall  resi¬ 
dence  on  about  Va  acre  landscaped;  8 
rooms,  3tn  baths,  recreation  room;  2- 
car  garage;  slate  roof;  good  location. 

F.  K.  METCALFE 

HUNTINGTON.  rooms,  3  bodrooms, 

Youngstown  kitenen,  breezeway  and 
garage.  Plot  75x150,  paneled  fireplace, 
radiant  oil  heat,  fenestra  windows,  Ve¬ 
netian  blinds,  screens  included.  Less 
than  year  old;  convenient  to  the  buses, 
station,  stores  &  schools.  $15,000,  $3,600 
cash  required.  Owner,  Phone  Hunting- 
ton  6174  or  Y3216  Times. 

27  Grace  Av  Great  Neck  2-69120 

Jamaica  Estates 
$22,000 

BEAUTIFUL  CUSTOM  BUILT 

DETACHED  BRICK  DWELLING 
on  an  exceptionally  beautiful  land¬ 
scaped  plot:  6  well-planned  rooms 
with  a  breakfast  nook  and  an  extra 
lavatory  on  1st  floor;  3  large  bed¬ 
rooms  with  tile  bath  and  shower; 
garage;  oil  heat;  outdoor  grill  in 
rear;  screens,  storm  windows,  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  washing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator  and  many  other  extras. 

BUTTERFLY  &  WILLOW 

170-12  Hillside  Av.  cor  199  PI.  Jamaica 

HUNTINGTON.  8  rooms,  2V2  baths,  in  a 
very  hne  residential  section,  pleasant 
water  view,  private  beach  rights,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  acre;  $25,000.  Will 
rent  for  $250  a  month.  Also  12  rooms, 
three  baths,  approximately  one  and 
three-quarter  acres,  3  rooms,  servant 
quarters  over  the  garage;  very  fine 
water  view,  with  boat  mooring,  in  a 
very  fine  residential  section.  Seen  by 
appointment.  $35,000. 

McFarland.  HU-1490  Brokers  protected 

HUNTINGTON 

Transferred  owner  offers  for  sale  this 
fine  family  home  of  7  rooms,  IV2  baths, 
located  on  a  beautiful  corner  in  estab- 

nient  and  comfortable.  Many  added 
features  for  home  enjoyment.  $15,500. 

Estelle  Bungalow  Associates 

912  Park  Av  (off  2SA)  Hunt  9164-65 

WESTBURY.  Attractive  pre-war  semi¬ 
bungalow,  fully  landscaped,  modern, 
4  rooms,  bath,  1st  floor;  2  bedrooms.  2d 
floor;  full  basement,  hot  water  heat, 
near  stores,  bus  route  and  L.  I.  R.  R. 
Price  $li,5<M.  Phone  Westbury  2-0418 

51/2  pt.  TIMES  ROMAN  on  5  pt.  with  Times  Bold 

Contact  Personnel 

63  WEST  153  St..  Room  250 
PRO.MUTIONAL.  good  publ.  writer, 

dept,  store  background . $5200 

SECY  to  VP.  dept,  str.,  excel,  steno. .  .$60 

LEGAL  steno.,  pleasant  work . $240 

SECY-Steno.,  advtg.  background . $50 

2  AMB.  yng.  girls  adv.,  good  steno. $45‘$50 

2  SECY-Stenos.  media  dept.,  adv . $45 

SECY-Steno  to  Personl.  Dir.,  4A  agcy.$40 

MARION  CAMPBELLO 

24  WEST  93D  St.  ROOM  914 

INTERVIEWS  9-1 

SECTY,  Knowledge  Patents . $55 

SECTY.  Advertising . $50 

SECTY.  Knowl.  bklpg..  1-girl  oflice... $50 

STATISTICAL  Typist . $50 

SECTY  to  Editor,  knowl.  French . $45 

SWITCHED  Opr.,  30-38  yrs . $40 

TYPIST.  Biller  &  Tel,  wk.,  adv.  st . $38 

CLERK.  Beginner . Lunch  +  $32 

TYPIST,  Pari  Times  Afternoons. ..  .51  hr. 

GOOD  Typist,  mail  order  bkgnd . $40 

.STATISTICAL  Typist,  advtg . $37.50 

INT.  career  positions  for  begnrs.  .$35-$40 

Mary  Graham  Fallon 

23  W.  96TH  ST.,  2D  FLOOR 

A  new  service  built  on  12  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  careful  placing  of  the  better 
type  young  business  men  and  women. 

MODEL.  25-30  yrs  fashion  trained _ $60 

ADVTG  Sec-Steno.  23-27  yrs.  gd  oppy .  $50 
SECTY.  to  30.  for  comptroller,  statis¬ 
tical  typing  exp.  Grand  Central . $50 

SECTY-Steno.  to  2-3  men.  Gr.  Central. $45 

FILE  CLK  (Typist),  good  exp . $40-$45 

ELECTROMATIC  Typist.  Gr.  Central. $40 

STATIS’L  Typist-Clk.  top  co . $40 

TVPIST.  good  experience . $40 

JR.  SEC.-CLERK.  editorial,  some  col¬ 
lege  pfd.  good  secretary . $35-540 

JR.  TYPISrf-Clerks.  bright . $30-532 

1949  GRADS 

PROVIDENT 

23  WEST  34  ST.,  ROOM  301 

SECTY  Steno.,  tcch-cng'g  bkgd.,  5d...S60 

RADIO  CITY  SECTY,  5d . $55 

EC  BOOKKEEPER.  5d . $55 

SECTY-Steno  .  to  30  years.  5d . $55 

SUPERVISORY  Typ..  to  35  yrs..  5d. .  .$50 

SECTY-Sicno..  publishing.  5d . $50 

NCR  «  2000  Bkpr..  small  bank . $50 

ADVTG  Agency  Billing  Clk..  5d . $45 

JRSECTY-STENOS 

(1)  Showroom  (fashion).  5d . $45 

(1)  One-Girl  Oflice.  Oppty.  5d . $40 

(1)  Public  Relations.  5d.  9-5 . $40 

(I)  Advtg  Agency.  Gr.  Central.  5d. .  .$40 

(1)  Broadcasting  (no  exp.).  5d . $37 

(1)  Beginner — EISG — no  exp . $32 

bVt  pt.  CORONA  with  Erbar  Bold  on  5^2  pt.  body 

LI.C.— Bridge  Plaza  North 
Crescent  &  127  St. 

Now  renting,  new  stores  and  offices 
being  erected.  Subway  station  in  the 
building.  100%  location.  Queensplaza 
Housing  near  by,  15-24  Bridge  Plaza 
North.  ST  4-7114.  Agent  on  premises. 

65  ST,  102  E. 

Attractive  400  ft  3-window  oflice  and 
showroom  units  available.  PL  1-3000. 

65  ST  A  Lexington,  650  Sq  Ft.  3  con¬ 
necting  offices,  suitable  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  allied  business.  MU  2-8002. 
65th  ST,  500  E.  Suites  (unfurnished), 
from  500  to  1,200  sq  ft:  desirable 
space:  select  executive  office  tenants; 
2-3-4  rms;  adaptable  further  sub-di¬ 
vision:  free  electricity.  Inquire  Mr.  J. 
Tierney  on  premises  or  James  Realty 
Co.  Inc.  81  E.  84  St.  PL  6-5020. 

CHAIN  STORE  and  SUPER  MARKET 

locations  at  QUEENS.  BRONX  and 
BROOKLYN  HOUSING  PROJECTS. 
ALSO 

GOOD  STORES  for  live  wire  individ¬ 
ual  storekeepers. 

EDWARD  A.  DONNELLY 

22-23  Steinway  St.  L  I  C.  AS  1-8060 

EAST  LAWRENCE,  L.  1. 

Central  Av  cor  Rockaway  Tpke 
CATERING  TO  AN  AREA  OF  OVER 
150.000  RESIDENTS 

Join  successful  chain  tenants:  Whelan 
Drug.  Waldbaum  Super  Market.  Gold- 
farb  Decorator.  Stricoff  Bakery, 
Brown  Meat  Market,  Cohn  House- 
ware.  Others. 

TRIANGLE  5-9261 

40  ST,  903  West.  Parlor  floor,  210  sq 
ft,  opposite  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  advertising  value:  $85.  Leiskre, 
PL  6-16233. 

SI  ST,  53  W.  AHractlve,  quiet,  small 
office  sublease;  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished;  SlOO  month  indefinite  period. 
Martin  MU  8-0352. 

54  ST,  BWAY  AREA 

Entire  Floor,  approx  4.000  Sq  Ft 
Light  on  Three  Sides 
RONBY-CEYBO  COMPANY,  INC. 

105  6  AV  MU  7-2012 

LONG  BEACH.  One  left,  all  year 

100%  location  nr  Joe’s  supermar¬ 
ket.  Suitable  Launderette.  Beauty 
Parlor,  Dairy.  Butcher.  Bakery  or  Veg 
Mkt.  Charlie.  731  E  Park  Av,  Long 
Beach  6-1051. 

SYNDICATES 


George  Little,  Pioneer, 
Muses  On  Features 


By  Jane  McMastcr 

Last  January,  Publisher  Ed 
ward  W.  Scudder  of  the  Neiv- 
ark  (N.  J. )  News  was  excited 
over  a  new  Ar¬ 
gentine  card 
game.  Canasta, 
that  he  had 
learned  to  play. 

He  thought  his 
newspaper  read¬ 
ers  might  be  in¬ 
terested  too. 

So  with  the 
help  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  he  knew, 
he  prepared  an 
article  which 
ran  seven  full 
columns.  Read 
er  response  was  so  good  that 
other  articles  followed  on  Feb. 
13  and  June  12.  Finally  a  reprint 
in  booklet  form  was  offered  and 
832  copies  sold  at  5c  each. 

Last  week.  President  S. 
George  Little  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  CoRP.  announced  the  series 
is  being  syndicated  in  12  in¬ 
stallments  of  about  800  words 
each. 

The  Canasta  offering  had 
originated  in  a  rather  typical 
way  for  the  syndicate.  General 
Features  is  long  on  newspaper- 
originated  features.  "Today’s 
Chuckle"  was  developed  from 
house  organ  humor  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  which  was 
looking  for  something  short  and 
sprightly  to  front-page. 

Pre-tested  in  Newspapers 
Wititorials,”  three  paragraphs 
of  rhyme  ( set  in  prose  form  t 
are  by  Gordon  Martin  of  the 
Oscar  Stauffer  newspapers. 
Other  offerings  are  a  weekly 
column  by  Frank  E.  Tripp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Gannett  News 
papers;  "Just  Between  Us."  by 
Teen-age  Columnist  Nancy  Mot- 
tram  of  the  Binghamton  ( N.  Y.  > 
Press;  editorial  cartoons  by 
Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.  > 
Knickerbocker  News. 

General  Features,  begun  in 
1941,  avidly  promotes  and  ad¬ 
vertises  from  its  Park  Avenue 
office  and  its  six  salesmen,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Little,  keep  news¬ 
paper  trails  hot. 

Its  feature  list  includes  the 
intense,  streamlined  drawings  of 
Futuristic  Artist  Art  Radebaugh. 
home  and  family  features,  sev¬ 
eral  crack  strips,  and  a  feature 
or  two  that  the  hypercritical  call 
corny. 

President  Little,  tall  and  mu.s- 
tached,  is  unworried  about  the 
last  charge.  "People  love  corn." 
he  drawls.  "Wasn't  Will  Rogers 
corny?  The  distinction  is  in 
the  degree.” 

To  questions  about  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  success,  Mr.  Little  will 
only  say,  "We’re  making 
money.”  and  "we’ve  been 
lucky.”  With  a  broad  smile, 
he  demurs  on  telling  all  he 
knows — for  business  reasons. 

But  if  you  pres.s  him.  he’ll 


get  down  to  cases  on  the  way  he 
buys  features.  A  major  tenet, 
in  his  feature  philosophy,  is  not 
to  buy  features  without  news¬ 
paper  pre-testing  unless  he’s 
completely  sold  on  them  him¬ 
self.  ( Once  sold,  he  has  taken 
on  features  against  the  advice 
of  people  in  his  own  Organiza¬ 
tion.  He’s  particularly  pleased 
that  a  feature  which  one  writer 
warned  would  get  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  papers,  at  most,  is  near¬ 
ing  the  100  mark.) 

Acts  on  Hunches,  Too 

He  took  on  the  avant  garde 

•  for  newspapers)  Radebaugh 
feature  because  <  1 )  he  thinks 
Radebaugh  is  a  great  artist:  and 

•  2 )  because  he  thinks  news¬ 
papers.  and  syndicates  have  to 
display  leadership. 

He  thinks,  specifically,  that  a 
syndicate  should  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  little  “pioneering." 
With  the  keen  competition  in 
the  business  as  another  consid¬ 
eration,  he  thinks  a  syndicate 
shouldn’t  be  started  with  less 
than  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  capital. 

Occasionally,  he  acts  on  a 
"hunch”  But  generally  his 
hunch  is  motivated  by  a  belief 
that  a  feature  offers  some  in¬ 
tangible  like  humor  or  inspira¬ 
tion  or  "a  strong  constructive 
moral  approach." 

Out  of  the  100  or  so  features 
offered  to  him  each  week,  he 
searches  for  something  that  is 
original.  “We  don't  want 
copies,”  he  says.  Big  name  fea¬ 
tures,  he  adds,  won’t  stand  on 
their  names  for  three  weeks 
unless  the  feature,  itself,  is  good. 

And  finally — and  perhaps  this 
is  most  important — he  says  he 
tries  "to  look  at  a  feature 
through  the  eyes  of  a  typical 
American.” 

President  Little,  aged  46.  in 
untypical  American  fashion,  eats 
lobster  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
across  the  street  from  his  offices, 
with  business  dates.  Talking 
shop,  he’s  liable  to  tell  you 
how  much  he  likes  the  syndi¬ 
cate  business  ("It’s  more  fun 
than  playing  golf)  or  that  he 
considers  Elsa  Maxwell  "prob¬ 
ably  the  second  best-known 
woman  in  the  world — next  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  ” 

Mr.  Little  met  Miss  Maxwell 
at  a  party:  and  she  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer  came  to  General  from 
Press  Alliance. 

Publicity  for  Treasury 

He  may  talk  about  some  of 
the  amazing  quirks  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  business:  how  a  paper 
offered  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
one  of  his  weekly  features  than 
for  one  of  the  leading  daily 
comics.  ( A  later  distress  call 
from  the  paper  to  Mr.  Little  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sympathetic  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  price. ) 


Little 


Or  the  conversation  may  turn 
to  Brother  W.  D.,  who  has  been 
successful  publishing  the  Ada 
•  Okla.)  News.  The  youngest  of 
13  children,  and  born  in  small 
Marshville,  N.  C.  <  "They’re  los 
ing  population  every  year”', 
George  worked  on  the  News 
while  attending  East  Central 
State  College  in  Ada. 

Then  there  was  a  post  gradu 
ate  journalism  course  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  followed  by  a 
stint  setting  up  the  financial 
news  department  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  Afterward  he  returned 
to  North  Carolina  due  to  the 
illness  of  his  mother  and 
worked  on  the  Asheville  Citizen. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1928 
and  worked  for  Home  Eco- 
nomias  Service  Corp.,  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  organization, 
until  1941. 

During  a  two-year  stint  in 
Washington  •  1944  46)  Mr.  Little 
served  as  special  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
and  later,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  War  Bond  pro¬ 
gram.  Secretary  Morgenthau 
offered  him  the  post  of  assistant 
.secretary,  directing  publicity  for 
the  entire  U.  S.  Treasury,  but 
he  turned  it  down.  He  says  he 
wasn  t  interested  in  a  political 
career.  He  likes  the  syndicate 
business. 

Comics  on  Bond  Tour 

The  U.  S.  Treasury,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society,  will  sponsor  a 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  promotion 
tour  featuring  "20.000  Years  of 
Comics"  Sept.  23-Dec.  10. 

The  tour  will  kick  off  in  New 
York  with  the  christening  on 
Sept.  23  of  "The  Flying  Car¬ 
toonist"  special  United  Air  Lines 
ship  emblazoned  with  comic  fig¬ 
ures.  which  will  transport  the 
exhibit.  The  national  premier 
will  be  on  Oct.  3  in  Washington. 

Other  cities  slated  for  three- 
day  stands  up  to  mid-December 
are:  Philadelphia,  New  York. 

Boston.  Des  Moines.  Buffalo,  De 


troit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  .Min 
neapolis.  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Houston,  St.  Louis 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Bal¬ 
timore. 

The  exhibit  to  be  shown  at 
art  galleries,  museums  and  other 
public  gathering  places  under 
auspices  of  local  newspapers 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  B 
Brewster,  associate  librarian  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  in 
cooperation  with  Designer  Rus- 
.sell  Patterson.  The  Society's 
Savings  Bonds  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Gus  Edson,  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  cartoonist,-^ 
on  hand  for  the  showings 

IJews  and  Notes 

Despite  protests  from  readers 
the  Saginaw  <  Mich.)  News  with 
drew'  “Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.”  (  Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate  )  charging  too 
■‘much  blood  and  thunder.”  “It's 
been  banished  until  it  can  be 
read  without  nightmares,”  the 
News  said. 

Elizabeth  Hurlock,  who  writes 
As  We  Live,  ”  daily  column  for 
General  Features  Corp,.  was 
recently  elected  secretary  and  , 
treasurer  of  the  American  Psy¬ 
chological  Association. 

■  A  Farmer’s  Diary,"  written 
by  the  late  Calvin  Byers,  ha.s 
been  resumed  by  his  wife.  Mrs 
Lois  Adams  Byers.  Source  of 
the  feature  is  Bellville,  O. 

William  E.  McKenney,  NEA 
Service  card  authority,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  of  12  articles  ex¬ 
plaining  the  new  card  game 
Canasta. 

Stookie  Allen,  Associated 
Newspapers  artist,  has  shortened 
the  name  of  his  panel  offering 
from  "Teen  Age  Triumphs"  to 
"Keen-Teens.”  The  format  is 
the  sar'P. 

AP  Newsfeatures  is  offering 
a  page  mat  (for  $5)  which  lists 
the  1949  major  college  football 
schedule. 

"Twirp  Season,"  the  time  of  J 
year  when  "The  Woman  is  Re 
quested  to  Pay.  ’  is  due  soon  in 
"Freckles  and  His  Friends,” 
NEA  comic  strip. 


A  NEW  SERIES 

FOR  NOVICE  AND  EXPERIENCED  PLAYER  AUKE 

vanasta 

BY  CHARLES  H.C0REN 

Number  One  ranking  bridge  player  of  the  United 
States  and  authority  on  canasta... knows  how  ts  make 
the  fine  points  of  the  game  clear  and  understandable. 
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^^Your  voice  sounds  wonderful,  darling 


WH  KN  the  l)oy  in  Los  Angeles  says  this  to  the 
girl  in  New  York  he’s  saying  something  nice 
about  us,  too.  For  we,  at  Western  FMectric,  make  a 
great  variety  of  the  Bell  telephone  equipment  that 
hell  )s  speed  her  voice  to  him  so  clearly,  so  naturally. 

W  hether  you  talk  from  coast  to  coast,  or  just 
around  the  corner,  your  telephone  gives  you  a  lot 


of  satisfaction  for  lit  tie  money.  M  aking  good  equip¬ 
ment,  that  makes  this  kind  of  service  possible,  is 
Western  Electric’s  job  in  the  Bell  System — has 
been  for  67  years. 

•  Bell  scientists  design,  we  produce  and  telephone 
company  people  operate  the  equipment — all  of  us 
working  together  with  one  aim:  (^ood  telephone 
service  for  you  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mirror*s  Color  Job 
Turns  Night  Into  Day 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Joe  Costa  was  telling  how  the 
Sunday  Mirror  magazine  had 
made  night-time  color  pictures 
of  trotters  at  Roosevelt  Race¬ 
way,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  last 
July. 

“First,  let  me  say  that  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  most  ambitious 
color  lighting  job  ever  at¬ 
tempted.’’  Joe  said  enthusiast¬ 
ically.  ’The  King  Features  photo 
supervisor  is  fresh  back  from  a 
Canadian  vacation.  He  has  put 
on  at  least  another  10  pounds 
of  enthusiasm.  It  shows  mostly 
in  his  eyes. 

The  idea  for  the  assignment, 
he  explained,  came  from  his 
boss,  Ken  McCaleb,  editor  of 
the  magazine,  and  the  actual 
work  began  Thursday,  June  30, 
although  Joe,  who  made  all  the 
pictures,  made  a  survey  of  the 
raceway  two  weeks  earlier  to 
leam  all  the  lighting  angles.  It 
took  until  Monday,  July  4,  to 
complete  the  grand-scale  task. 

Eifort's  the  Story 

And  quite  a  task  it  was.  Joe 
made  60  exposures  of  trotters 
following  the  mobile  starting 
gate  to  come  up  with  the  one 
that  was  double-trucked  in  the 
Aug.  28  issue.  This  picture, 
spread  clear  across  the  page  and 
three-quarters  of  the  way  down, 
is  supported  by  two  other  much 
smaller  ones  of  attractive  young 
ladies  perched  atop  sulkies. 

There  you  are  —  only  three 
used  out  of  60-plus.  But  the 
effort  behind  these — that's  the 
story. 

‘"ITiere  were  two  others  on 
the  job,  besides  myself,’’  Joe 
said.  “John  Hemmer,  of  the 
depairtment,  and  Dr.  Harold  E. 
Edgerton,  professor  of  electrical 


more  cooperation.  Twelve  of 
the  raceway  employes — car¬ 
penters  and  electricians  —  were 
made  available  to  us,  and  that 
about  rounds  out  the  equipment 
and  working  crew. 

“To  get  back  to  the  cameras, 
one  of  the  Graphics  was  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track 


the  area  and  the  floods  for  the 
foreground.  ( See  diagram  and 
its  key  for  placement  of  lights.) 

“The  picture  had  to  be  shot 
at  the  precise  moment  the  sul¬ 
kies  came  to  that  strip  of  the 
track  on  which  the  lighting  fell, 
otherwise,  naturally,  the  horses 
would  have  been  in  darkness.’’ 

What  was  the  day-by-day  rou¬ 
tine,  Joe? 

“We  went  out  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day  night  to  observe  all  the 
track  conditions.  Thursday  we 
slaved  all  day  in  the  hot  sun 
placing  lights,  arranging  the 
banks  of  condensers  and  secur¬ 
ing  tarpaulins  to  cover  every¬ 
thing  in  case  it  rained.  Rain 
could  have  ruined  everything. 

“By  race  time  that  night 


The  opposite  bank,  for  instance, 
was  tripp^  by  photoelectric  celi 
by  the  lights  on  the  camera 
side  of  the  track. 

“Well,  Friday  night  we  made 
more  tests.  These  were  devel¬ 
oped  Saturday  morning.  They 
showed  we  were  improving  but 
could  make  even  more  improve¬ 
ment.  Saturday  evening  we 
took  more  pictures  after  further 
adjustment  of  the  lights. 

“And  Monday  night  we  fin¬ 
ished  our  shooting.’’ 

The  excellent  picture  was  a 
bit  stubborn  a-bornin’,  Joe  ad¬ 
mits.  There  was  much  more  to 
it  than  phone  poles  and  short 
tripods  and  the  possibility  of 
rain  and  the  adjustment  of 
lights. 


Key  to  diagram — (1)  Action  Stopping — Track  Illumination — Flood¬ 
light  Foreground.  (2)  Action  Stopping — Track  Illumination — Spot¬ 
light  Background.  (3)  Extra  Powerful — Slow  Speed — Grandstand  and 
Crowd  Illuminction.  (4)  Action  Stopping — Track  Illumination — Spot¬ 
light  Background.  (5)  Action  Stopping — Track  Illumination — Spot¬ 
light  Background.  (6)  Action  Stopping — Track  Illumination — Flood¬ 
light  Foreground.  (7)  Extra  Powerful — Slow  Speed — Grandstand  and 
Crowd  Illumination.  (8)  High  Speed  Light — Illuminating  Faces  of 
Crowd  in  Rear  Foreground. 


engineering  at  M.I.T.,  who  is 
the  foremost  high-speed  lighting 
authority  in  the  world. 

“Dr.  Edgerton,  as  you  know, 
developed  the  lights  that  were 
used.  I’d  say  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  brought  down  for  the 
assignment  is  worth  $50,000. 

“Well,  the  whole  thing  cost 
around  $3,000,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  had  consisted  of  two 
10,000  watt  -  second  sunlight 
strobe  units  souped  up  to  15,000 
watt  seconds  with  additional 
banks  of  condensers,  and  four 
3,000  watt-second  units. 

“We  also  had  one  5x7  view 
camera  and  two  4x5  Speed 
Graphics,  all  of  which  were 
hooked  up  electrically  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  remote  control  and  took 
pictures  every  time  the  lights 
were  flashed. 

“Incidentally,  it  might  be  an 
interesting  point  that  the  light¬ 
ing  equipment  weighed  3.200 
pounds.  Most  of  it  was  trucked 
down  from  Boston.  Just  as  in¬ 
teresting,  I  think,  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  short  duration  the 
light  lasted  it  equaled  32  times 
the  power  of  sunlight! 

“Roose.welt  Raceway  officials 
were  wonderful.  I  never  had 
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from  me.  It  was  secured  on  top 
of  the  steel  pole  that  holds  the 
finish  wire  and  it  was  aimed  in¬ 
to  the  crowd.  Thus,  without 
anyone’s  knowing  it,  we  got 
candid  pictures  of  the  people  as 
they  cheered  at  the  end  of  each 
race. 

“All  the  lights  were  fired  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  of  course,  but  since 
they  were  of  different  watt- 
second  capacities  they  were  fir¬ 
ing  at  different  speeds.  This 
meant  that  the  most  powerful 
units  which  fired  at  about 
1 /400th  couldn’t  stop  action.  So 
they  were  used  for  background 
illumination  of  the  crowd  and 
the  grandstands,  covering  an 
area  of  some  400  feet  in  width. 

“The  smaller  units  (3,000 
watt  seconds )  which  fire  at 
1 /1000th  could  stop  action,  how¬ 
ever.  These  we  used  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  action  area  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which  represented  90-110 
feet. 

Even  Illumination 

“Spotlights  and  floodlights 
were  brought  into  play  to  di¬ 
vide  evenly  the  12,0()0  watt  sec¬ 
onds  over  this  action  area.  T^e 
spots  were  for  the  back  part  of 


(8:40),  we  were  all  set  to  make 
our  first  tests.  We  made  one 
picture — then  we  heard  an  ex¬ 
plosion  that  sounded  like  the 
firing  of  a  gun.  It  was  a  con¬ 
denser,  which  had  blown  out 
one  of  the  big  banks.  Which,  in 
turn,  blew  us  out  of  business 
for  the  night. 

Lighting  Chonged 

“We’d  managed  to  make  a 
test,  though.  We  process^  our 
stuff  the  next  morning  and  from 
the  results  we  got  we  decided 
to  change  our  shooting  angle 
and  lighting  setup.  We  spent  all 
Friday  doing  this  —  everything 
was  jockeyed  around,  even  the 
three  telephone  poles  which 
were  put  up  especially  for  us. 

"There  were  three  other  poles 
we  used.  These  were  already 
on  the  property.  _  And  talking 
about  elevation,  we  found  that 
our  highest  tripod  was  not  high 
enough.  This  problem  wasn’t 
too  hard  to  solve.  We  simply 
slid  the  tripods’  legs  into  10-feet 
lengths  of  pipe. 

“More  than  500  feet  of  cable 
was  installed  to  bring  current 
where  it  was  needed  and  for  the 
remote  control  of  the  cameras. 


“We  made  60  action  pictures," 
Joe  said,  “because  we  were 
plagued  by  two  troubles:  mois¬ 
ture  condensation  and  bad  starts 
of  the  trotters. 

“Moisture  condensation  at 
night  caused  the  high  voltage  to 
leak.  Thus  some  lights  that 
worked  perfectly  in  sunlight  re¬ 
fused  to  go  off  at  night. 

“On  the  starts,  we  couldn't 
always  get  good  pictures  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gaps  created  in  the 
line  of  trotters  when  they  didn’t 
get  off  to  an  even  start  at  the 
gate.  There  would  always  be 
some  sulky  left  at  the  post  while 
others  were  breaking  away.  Al¬ 
together,  out  of  the  60,  we  got 
three  or  four  shots  that  could 
have  been  used.” 

The  exposures  were  all  made 
wide  open  at  f.  4.5.  This,  too, 
was  somewhat  of  a  problem. 

“Even  with  all  this  light,”  Joe 
said,  “it  meant  taxing  the  lights, 
the  speed  of  the  lenses  and  the 
speed  of  the  film  to  the  limit.  I 
made  the  picture  that  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  at  a  half-second.  This 
enabled  me  to  capture  the  lights 
of  the  raceway  for  more  atrno- 
sphere  in  the  over-all  effect.’ 
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Here’s  Looking 
At  You . . .  By 
Bob  Garland 


'  As  most  of  you 
^  .  know.  I'm  forever 
making  it  my  business  to  be  at  the 
most  newsworthy  events,  helping  in 
whatever  way  I  can  to  keep  your 
Graphics  turned  up. 

The  next  “hig  one*’  is,  of  course, 
the  World  Series  .  .  .  and  I'll  be 
seeing  you  at  the  games  wherever 
they’re  played.  Every  SPEED 
GRAPHIC,  being  a  true  precision 
camera,  should  he  given  the  care 
that’s  normally  exten<led  to  any 
fine  instrument.  Just  keep  your 
tuning-up  requests  in  mind  and 
I'll  be  more  than  glad  to  make 
on-the-spot  adjustments  that  will 
help  you  get  outstanding  shots. 

Still  speaking  about  fine  pictures 
.  .  .  have  you  selected  your  entries 
yet  for  tlie  big  1949  Graflex  Photo 
Contest?  Get  your  Entry  Blanks 
from  any  Graflex  dealer.  There’s 
$5000.00  in  prizes!  The  speeial 
group  for  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  is,  of  eourse,  open  to  you 
.  .  .  and  in  addition  there’s  the 
Special  Press  Award  of  $300.00  for 
the  best  published  photo.  All  in 
all,  there  are  29  prizes  open  to 
you,  plus  the  special  award!  So 
get  your  entries  in  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  .  contest  begins  Oct.  1, 
ends  Dec.  1,  1949.  Be  seeing  you! 


Top-notch  photographic  coverage 
of  political  events  is  routine  busi¬ 
ness  with  Sam  Falk.  One  of  his 
shots  of  a  group  of  women  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  politieal  rally  was  seleeted 
by  Edward  Steichen  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art  as  one  of  the 
great  photographs  of  all  time.  The 
picture  above,  taken  during  the  last 
Presidential  nominations,  typifies 
Sam’s  ability  to  find  outstanding 
picture  material  that  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  story  he  is  eovering. 


HAVE  PLENTY  OF 
HOLDERS  TO  HELP 
YOU  GET  PICTURES 
FOR  GRAFLEX  CONTEST! 


The  press  photographer  with  plenty 
ot  film  holders  in  his  bag  has  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  the  one  who 
has  a  tew.  Here's  why:  he  can  select 
exactly  the  emulsion  he  needs  tor  a 
particular  shot  .  .  .  panchromatic, 
tast,  slow,  tine  grain.  He  can  easily 
switch  trom  black  and  white  to  color 
and  vice  versa.  Be  ready  tor  these 
prize-winning  shots  when  they  come 
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Israeli  Press  Keeps  Pace 
With  Tempo  of  Growing  State 

By  Ernest  Stock 


Tel  Aviv  —  This  provisional 
capital  of  Israel  and  the  world's 
newest  boom  town,  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  newspaper  capital 
of  the  Middle  East.  With  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  300.000,  it  has  seven 
Hebrew  morning  and  three  eve¬ 
ning  dailies.  Their  combined 
circulation  is  about  120.000.  The 
Jewish  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  nearing  a  million, 
but  fewer  than  half  know  He¬ 
brew  well  enough  to  read  a 
paper. 

"The  Hebrew  press  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  two  German-lan¬ 
guage  and  one  Hungarian 
dailies,  two  Arabic  papers  which 
appear  in  Jaffa,  and  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Post  of  Jerusalem,  the  only 
English-language  daily  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  are  also 
about  100  weekly  and  monthly 
journals  in  a  variety  of  lan¬ 
guages.  All  the  Tel  Aviv  papers 
circulate  nationally. 

An  indication  of  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  by  the 
Israeli  press  is  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago  only  one  of  the  He¬ 
brew  papers — Davar — had  a  ro¬ 
tary  press,  whereas  now  all  but 
the  three  smallest  ones  are 
printed  on  up-to-date  equipment. 
(Davar’s  press  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America). 

Meteoric  Rise 

Perhaps  the  most  striking 
single  development  on  the  post¬ 
war  Tel  Aviv  newspaper  scene 
has  been  the  meteoric  rise  of 
the  town’s  newest  afternoon 
daily,  Maariv.  Started  early  in 
1948,  when  more  news  was 
breaking  faster  in  Palestine  than 
anywhere  else,  the  paper  now 
has  the  biggest  circulation  in 
the  country — about  35,000 — and 
has  far  outranked  its  afternoon 
competitors  (one  of  them  folded 
Aug.  15). 

Maariv  is  a  four-page  tabloid 
run  along  a  familiar  formula: 
pictures  (it  is  the  only  paper  in 
town  with  a  staff  photographer), 
large  headlines,  serialized  fea¬ 
tures.  lots  of  brief,  racily  writ¬ 
ten  stories.  Even  such  old- 
fashioned  circulation  builders  as 
give-aways  are  not  disdained. 
Between  18  and  22  stories — most 
of  them  mere  lead  paragraphs — 
are  crammed  on  the  front  page, 
and  there  is  still  room  left  over 
for  a  few  ads.  Maariv  is  polit¬ 
ically  independent. 

Unlike  most  of  its  competitors, 
Maariv  is  in  business  to  make 
money.  The  morning  papers, 
with  one  notable  exception,  are 
party  or  labor  union  organs. 
Not  only  their  editorials  but  also 
their  selection  and  presentation 
of  news  reflect  a  strict  party 
line,  and  their  editors  are  usu¬ 
ally  also  party  functionaries. 
Little  wonder  that  intra  press 
polemics  are  frequent  and  bitter 
in  Israel. 

The  exception  is  Ha'aretz 
(the  Country),  an  independent, 
sober  and  factual  morning  paper 


which  ma.v  in  so.TiC  respects — 
not  including  circulation  and 
volume — be  compared  to  the 
best  U.  S.  independent  morning 
papers.  In  other  respects  it 
shows  the  continental  influence. 

Oldest  Hebrew  Daily 

The  jump  in  its  circulation 
from  about  10,000  before  the 
war  to  its  present  audited  week¬ 
day  circulation  of  21,500  copies 
is  the  other  outstanding  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  Israeli  newspaper- 
dom. 

Ha’aretz  is  also  the  oldest  He- 
brew-language  daily  in  exist¬ 
ence  here,  having  been  founded 
in  Egypt  under  British  auspices 
31  years  ago.  In  1919  Ha’aretz 
moved  to  Jerusalem  and  later  to 
Tel  Aviv'.  In  1935  the  paper 
was  bought  by  Zalman 
Schocken,  now  a  book  publish¬ 
er  in  New  York;  his  son,  Ger- 
shon,  is  the  present  editor.  One 
of  Ha’aretz’s  editors.  Dr.  Moshe 
Kraemer,  has  just  been  appoint¬ 
ed  first  counselor  to  the  Israeli 
embassy  in  Washington. 

The  most  important  of  the 
party  papers  is  Davar,  published 
by  Histadrut,  the  octopus-like 
trade  union  which  has  an  inter¬ 
locking  directorate  with  Mapai, 
the  party  which  runs  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Thus  the  editorial 
columns  of  Davar  (which  stands 
for  the  Word),  usually  spell 
government  policy.  Many  of  its 
editors  have  graduated  into  the 
government  hierarchy.  Moshe 
Sharett.  the  foreign  minister, 
was  a  night  editor  on  the  paper. 
Davar’s  last  editor,  Zalman 
Shazar.  is  education  minister  in 
the  Mapai-controlled  coalition 
government:  during  his  absence 
the  paper  is  run  by  a  board. 

Most  Modem  Plant 

Davar,  which  recently  built 
an  addition  to  its  building  on 
Shenkin  Street  here,  now  boasts 
the  most  modern  newspaper 
plant  in  the  Orient.  Its  seven 
typesetting  machines  are  stag¬ 
gered  in  a  light-flooded  pent¬ 
house  shop  where  a  number  of 
other  Histadrut  publications  are 
produced. 

On  Davar.  as  on  the  two  other 
trade  union  papers,  Al  Hamish- 
mar  and  Hador,  all  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  and  executives  get  the 
same  basic  salary,  which  varies 
only  with  the  size  of  the  man’s 
family.  This  results  in  situa¬ 
tions — somewhat  incongruous  by 
U.  S.  standards — where  a  mar¬ 
ried  copy  boy  with  two  children 
gets  more  money  than  an  un¬ 
married  executive.  For  a  while, 
salaries  were  so  modest  that 
Davar’s  editor-in-chief  from  1928 
to  1937,  Dr.  Moshe  Beilinson,  a 
bachelor,  could  not  afford  to 
buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes  when 
he  needed  one.  Yet  he  was  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  in 
the  Jewish  community.  Even 
now  the  Histadrut  pay  scale  fer 
printers  is  higher  than  that  for 
editorial  personnel. 


Names  and  afliliations  of  other 
papers  are  as  follows; 

Haboker  (the  Morning) — Gen¬ 
eral  Zionists.  A  middle-of-the- 
road  party  of  businessmen  and 
others  to  the  right  of  Mapai. 
The  Mayor  of  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 
Rokach,  has  an  interest  in  the 
paper. 

Al^amishmar  (on  Guard)  — 
Mapam.  Left-wing  opposition 
labor  party  which  refused  to 
join  the  coalition  government 
because  it  differed  on  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  Mapam  is 
for  outright  socialization  and  a 
Soviet-oriented  foreign  policy. 
Three  of  Al  Hamishmar’s  staff 
members  are  Mapam  deputies  in 
the  Knesset:  its  editor,  Ben-Tov, 
was  Minister  for  Labor  and 
Public  Works  in  the  provisional 
government. 

Hador  (the  Generation)  — 
Mapai  afternoon  paper. 

Hatzofe  (The  Observer)  — 
organ  of  the  religious  Mizrachi 
party. 

Herat  (Freedom)  —  organ  of 
the  new  extreme  right-wing 
party  by  the  same  name  led  by 
Menahem  Beigin,  former  Irgun 
chief. 

Kol  Ha’am  (Voice  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple) — Communist.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  is  variously  estimated  to  be 
between  2,000  and  4,000,  part  of 
which  is  distributed  free  among 
new  immigrants. 

One  of  the  German  papers, 
Yedioth  Hadoshot  (Latest 
News),  has  a  circulation  larger 
than  any  of  the  party  papiers 
except  Davar.  It  is  independent. 

Palestine  Post  Respected 

So  is  the  Palestine  Post,  whose 
circulation  dropped  sharply 
when  the  British  left  but  has 
picked  up  again  with  the  in¬ 
flux  of  tourists.  It  is  now  some¬ 
what  over  12,000.  During  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  the  paper 
never  missed  an  issue,  and  even 
the  day  after  its  plant  was 
bombed  and  most  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  destroyed  it  came  out  in 
mimeographed  form.  Its  jour¬ 
nalistic  quality  is  highly  respect¬ 
ed  ( and  some  of  its  features 
often  imitated)  even  by  editors 
who  oppose  its  pro  government 
policies. 

The  Post  has  become  a  little 
more  an  American-style  and  less 
of  a  British  paper  of  late;  it  took 
a  giant’s  stride  in  that  direction 
when  a  box  appeared  on  the 
front  page  announcing  that  St. 
Louis  had  dislodged  Brooklyn 
from  first  place  in  the  National 
League.  It  was  the  first  such 
front-page  announcement  in  the 
history  of  Israeli  journalism. 

The  Post’s  managing  editor 
is  a  New  Yorker,  R.  Lurie; 
its  founder  and  editor,  former 
Philadelphian  Gershon  Agron 
(sky),  is  now  serving  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  information  for  the  Is¬ 
raeli  government. 

Of  the  Hebrew  newspaper¬ 
men,  some  came  from  Germany 
and  the  majority  are  of  Eastern 


European  origin.  Most  of  the 
latter  studied  in  Germany  at 
one  time  or  other  and  absorbed 
journalistic  practices  there. 
Nearly  all  of  these  men  read 
English.  Perhaps  the  most  re 
markable  fact  about  them  is  that 
they  almost  all  write  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  not  their  native 
tongue. 

Generally  acknowledged  as  the 
outstanding  journalist  in  Israel 
today  is  Dr.  Azriel  Carlebach, 
the  man  who  founded  Maariv 
last  year  and  in  a  few  months 
made  it  the  largest  selling  paper 
in  the  country.  German-born,  a 
linguist  and  a  rabbinical  scholar, 
this  man  has  become  an  almost 
legendary  figure. 

The  two  wartime  problemi 
still  besetting  the  Israeli  press 
are  censorship  and  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  All  “matter  of 
public  interest’’  is  still  subject 
to  scrutiny  by  the  Security 
(War)  Ministry  censor  for  pos¬ 
sible  military  secrets.  Even  the 
Knesset  records  came  into  that 
category  until  a  short  time  ago 
when  it  was  decided  to  rid  them 
of  any  classified  information  be 
fore  releasing  them  to  the  press. 
Even  so.  clashes  between  cen¬ 
sor  and  editors,  who  accuse 
the  former  of  abusing  his  au¬ 
thority,  have  been  frequent.  The 
Palestine  Post  was  recently  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  day  as  a  sanction 
against  “carelessness,”  but  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Knes¬ 
set  which  would  force  the  cen¬ 
sor  to  go  to  the  courts  for  penal¬ 
ties  against  alleged  offenders. 

Censorship  Carried  Over 

The  Jewish  censorship,  un¬ 
like  most  of  the  administrative 
functions  in  the  new  state,  is 
not  taken  over  from  the  British. 
Instead,  it  is  a  continuation  of 
the  unofficial  censorship  exercis¬ 
ed  by  the  Haganah  parallel  to 
British  censorship  during  the 
last  days  of  the  mandate.  At 
that  time  flying  squads  of  Haga 
nah  officers  surreptitiously  cen¬ 
sored  all  copy  in  the  Jewish  in¬ 
terest. 

Israel’s  newsprint  problem  is 
that  of  most  countries  with  a 
dollar  shortage  and  no  supply 
of  their  own.  Some  newsprint 
was  recently  obtained  from  Po¬ 
land  under  a  complicated  ex¬ 
change  agreement.  It  costs  now 
about  $240  a  ton.  Existing  stocks 
are  pooled  and  distributed  by 
a  publisher’s  committee.  All 
papers  may  print  four  pages 
daily;  Friday  issues  may  run  to 
12  pages  twice  a  month  and 
twice  to  eight.  Each  paper  may 
print  only  one  edition.  No 
papers  are  published  in  Israel 
on  the  Sabbath. 

In  line  with  the  government’s 
anti-inflation  policy,  all  the 
morning  papers  agreed  to  reduce 
their  price  from  30  mils  (10 
cents)  to  28  mils,  on  Aug  1. 

Prospects  for  the  future  ® 
the  Israeli  press  are  closely  tied 
to  the  country’s  success  in  solv¬ 
ing  its  economic  problem  and 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  potential  readers  who 
reach  Israel’s  shores  even 
month.  The  expansion  of  the 
party  press  naturally  depends 
on  the  political  fortunes  of  their 
organizations  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  members,  but  recent  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  there 
is  still  an  open  field  for  ob¬ 
jective,  readable  news. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  AP  STARS  WHO"  WILL  COVER  THE  STARS 


TEDSMITS 

GAYLE  TALBOT 

JOE  REICHLER 

JACK  HAND 

HUGH  FULLERTON,  JR. 

WHITNEY  MARTIN 

JOHN  ROONEY 

JOHN  LINDSAY 

HARRY  HARRIS 

Assodoted  Press 

Writing  baseball 

Outstanding 

Preeminent 

His  "Sports  Roundup 

Wit  sparkles 

Sweeps  the  field 

Specialist  on 

Photographs 

Generol  Sports 

since  Ty  Cobb’s 

expert  on 

authority  on 

is  chatty. 

in  his 

with  Big  Bertha 

sports  sequence 

the  play 

Editor. 

days. 

play-by-play. 

baseball  lore. 

informative. 

"Sports  Trail." 

camera. 

pictures. 

with  60-iiKh  lens. 

THREE?  Sure!  On  the  playing  field,  the  championship  teams  of 
'  the  American  and  National  Leagues.  Covering  them  for 
readers  of  this  newspaper,  another  championship  team  —  The 
Associated  Press  team. ..an  all-star  outfit  in  any  league... experts 
who  know  the  players  and  know  the  plays. 

From  the  pressbox,  AP’s  galaxy  of  star  writers  will  send 
graphic  play-by-play...  sharp,  expert  ana  lyses...  vivid  accounts 
of  the  plays  that  count. 

In  the  dressing  rooms,  AP’s  wideawake  reporters  will  get 
the  story  behind  the  story. ..why  the  master-minding  worked... 
or  why  it  didn't. ..the  victors’  jubilation... the  losers’  gloom. 

From  special  camera  platforms,  AP’s  prize-winning  photog¬ 
raphers  will  cover  the  sensations... the  long  fly  into  the  stands... 
the  home  base  steal  that  breaks  the  tie... the  rhubarb  with  the 


Mats  of  this  advcrtisainent  hove  been  mailed  to  newspapers  on  our  standing  list  to 
receive  such  material.  Other  members  may  obtain  them  by  writing  Oliver  Gramling. 
Assistant  General  Manager,  The  Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


For  complete  World  Series  coverage 
in  word  and  picture 


AP  will  have  more  than  two-score  writers,  editors,  photog¬ 
raphers,  technicians,  analysts,  statisticians  at  the  World  Series. 


(NAME  OF  NEWSPAPER) 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


THREE  CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAMS 

j  g  WORLD  SERIES 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

TV  Era  Is  Hitched 
To  Kansas  City  Star 


Kansas  City,  Mo. — WDAF-TV, 
the  Kansas  City  Star’s  television 
station,  will  begin  regular  com¬ 
mercial  programming  Oct.  16, 
and  the  Star  is  giving  it  e  good 
send-off. 

The  170-page  Sunday  Star  of 
Sept.  11  included  two  section 
( 48  pages )  coverage  of  tele¬ 
vision,  proclaiming:  “The  Star 

OPENS  TV  ERA.” 

The  same  day  marked  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  television  here.  A 
three-day  display  sponsored  by 
distributors  and  dealers  opened 
in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  and 
WDAF-TV  supplied  programs 
for  the  show  through  a  closed- 
circuit  telephone  connection 
beamed  by  microwave. 

Much  planning  has  gone  into 
the  video  station.  It  was  in  1944 
that  the  newspaper  bought  a 
tract  at  31st  and  Summit  streets, 
one  of  the  highest  sites  in  town. 
FCC  approval  was  granted  Feb. 
3,  1948.  For  more  than  two 
months  staffers  and  editors 
worked  on  the  special  TV  sec¬ 
tions.  John  Alexander,  dayside 
general  assignments  reporter, 
did  much  of  the  writing. 

At  Cost  oi  $1,000,000 

The  newspaper  explained  why 
it  has  a  TV  station. 

“Television,  it  said,  will  un¬ 
fold  “in  homes,  on  the  street,  on 
every  rural  highway,  a  new  and 
grand  and  somewhat  stunning 
iDrce  in  human  affairs  ...  It  is 
this  force,  which  will  affect 
everybody  in  some  way,  that 
the  Star  is  bringing  to  Kansas 
City. 

“But  .  .  .  the  Star  is  not  open¬ 
ing  the  door  timidly  to  a  flick¬ 
ering,  inflrm  light  bulb  or  to  a 
clanking  and  uncertain  model 
of  horseless  carriage. 

“The  public  has  been  saved 
those  painful  experimental 
stages  through  the  expenditure 
of  billions  in  laboratory  work 
by  the  nation’s  foremast  elec¬ 
tronic  industries. 

“The  television  plant  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  .  .  .  purchased  at 
an  outlay  of  $800,000.  The  event¬ 
ual  cost  will  exceed  $1,000,000.” 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Star,  said: 

“Our  only  regret  is  that  we 
are  not,  from  the  flrst,  on  a  na¬ 
tional  video  network.  But  that 
condition  is  only  temporary.” 

The  adminisrative  staff  of 
WDAF-TV  is  recruited  from  the 
radio  station,  WDAF,  which 
went  on  the  air  in  June,  1922. 
Dean  Fitzer  is  general  manager 
and  V.  S.  Batton,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  TV  studios  are  at  the 
transmitter  site.  Later  the  radio 
studios  also  will  be  there,  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  present  location  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Star  build¬ 
ing. 

A  mobile  unit  is  ready,  and 
some  of  the  first  telecasts  will 
be  from  the  arena  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Royal  Live  Stock  and 


Horse  show.  Football  games  also 
will  be  telecast. 

WDAF-TV  has  a  22,000  watt 
transmitter  and  the  tower  is  724 
feet  high. 

An  INS  newsreel  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  six  times  a  week  and 
there  will  be  a  local  newscast 
each  night.  Network  programs 
will  be  presented  by  kinescope 
on  a  two-week  delayed  basis 
from  the  East. 

Year  of  TV  in  Texas 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — ^The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  published 
a  20-page  section  Sept.  12  cele¬ 
brating  the  first  anniversary  of 
WBAP-TV  and  the  advent  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  30  days  of  the  first 
two  stations  in  Dallas,  KBTV 
and  KRLD-TV. 

“Texas  Television  Comes  of 
Age!”  was  the  theme  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  which  pointed  out  that  the 
13,000  homes  in  the  area  now 
may  receive  programs  from  four 
TV  networks.  The  cover  picture 
of  the  section  showed  44  persons 
required  “behind  the  scenes”  to 
produce  each  WBAP-TV  show. 

The  Dallas  News  and  Times- 
Herald  each  published  14-page 
sections. 

KBTV,  which  was  to  go  on  the 
air  Sept.  17,  is  owned  by  Tom 
Potter,  East  Texas  oil  man,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  only  individual  in 
the  United  States  to  own  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  personally. 

KRLD-TV,  an  extension  of 
veteran  station  KRLD,  and  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  will  provide  the  first 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
'TV  outlet  in  Texas.  KRLD-TV 
will  start  in  the  fall  with  at 
least  28  hours  of  programs 
spread  over  seven  nights  each 
week. 

Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  own¬ 
er  of  the  Star-Telegram  ,  also 
owns  WBAP,  AM-FM-TV. 

Station  Acquired 

Findlay,  O. — ^The  Republican- 
Courier,  published  by  the  Find¬ 
lay  Publishing  Co.,  became  the 
owner  of  WFIN  (AM  and  FM) 
on  Sept.  1.  Approval  of  the  FCC 
was  announce  Aug.  24.  The 
sale  price  was  $135,000. 

R.  L.  Heminger  is  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Republi¬ 
can-Courier,  a  morning  daily. 
The  Heminger  family  has  been 
connected  with  the  newspaper 
business  here  since  1890. 

Football  Fore 

Oklahoma  City  —  WKY-TV, 
the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  and  the  Ford  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  teaming  up  to  bring 
Oklahoma  grid  fans  a  double- 
barreled  football  television  show 
this  autumn.  The  station  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Oklahoman. 

Contracts  have  been  signed 
with  O.G.&E.  as  sponsor  for 
telecasting  live  the  five  home 
games  to  be  played  by  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Oklahoma  Sooners, 
Big  Seven  conference  winners 
last  year.  The  Ford  Dealers  are 
sponsoring  telecasts  of  the  film 
versions  of  both  the  home  games 
and  the  five  tilts  the  Sooners 
will  play  on  the  road. 

WKY-TV  will  use  its  new 
$90,000  mobile  television  studio 
to  remote  telecast  the  home 
games  from  Owen  Stadium,  20 
miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Personal  Notes 

Albert  Warner,  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington  for 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
has  switched  to  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  for  a  weekly  quar¬ 
ter-hour  commentary.  He  is  a 
former  chief  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  bureau  at  the 
Capital. 

Jimmy  Powers,  New  York 
Daily  News  sports  columnist, 
will  cover  the  major  Madison 
Square  Garden  fights  for  NBC- 
TV;  also  fights  from  the  Olym¬ 
pia  in  Detroit  and  Chicago 
Stadium. 

Why  No  TV  Show 

The  Harvest  Moon  Ball,  staged 
by  the  New  York  News  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  Sept.  14. 
was  not  televised  by  WPIX,  be¬ 
cause: 

“Duplicate  charges  demanded 
for  television  appearances  of 
talent  and  name  bands  and 
charges  for  Garden  origination 
made  the  over-all  cost  of  the 
program  completely  out-of-line 
with  the  status  of  television  de¬ 
velopment.” 

Confidence  Protected 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Alabama 
radio  commentators,  as  well  as 
newspapermen,  will  be  protected 
in  the  future  by  law  from  being 
forced  to  disclose  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 

A  bill  extending  the  safe¬ 
guards  to  radio  reporters  went 
into  effect  without  the  signature 
of  Gov.  James  E.  Folsom,  who 
declined  to  sign  or  veto  it. 

■ 

Ratner  Leaves  CBS 
For  Post  at  Macy's 

Victor  M.  Ratner,  an  ardent 
radio  booster,  will  become  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Macy’s,  New  York. 

Since  1947  he  has  been  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
He  is  the  writer  of  the  script  for 
the  45-minute  All-Radio  Presen¬ 
tation  film,  “Lightning  That 
Talks.” 

Mr.  Ratner  worked  for  Macy’s 
as  a  clerk  in  1922,  then  went 
into  advertising.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Planning 
Board  of  Lord  &  TTiomas,  Inc. 

■ 

School  Program 

Detroit — A  program  of  con¬ 
servation  education  for  children, 
from  sixth  graders  up,  has  been 
planned  by  the'  Michigan  Out¬ 
door  Writers  Association,  of 
which  Don  Gillies,  Detroit  Times 
conservation  editor,  is  president. 
He  reports  180  newspapers  of 
the  state  participating,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Michigan 
schools  and  colleges. 
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ABC  Network  1 

Won't  Accept 
Liquor  Ads  ^ 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. — American 
Broadcasting  Co.  will  decline 
programs  advertising  hard 
liquor  at  the  present  time,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Kintner,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  network,  an¬ 
nounced  here  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  21  Texas  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Kintner  said  the  decision 
to  refuse  liquor  advertising  was 
reached  only  after  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  subject. 

ABC  does  accept  programs  ad 
vertising  under  proper  safe- 
will  continue  to  do  so,  he  said. 
He  emphasized  that  ABC  be¬ 
lieves  broadcasters  have  the 
same  right  to  accept  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards  as  do  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

“We  have  had  discussions  on 
accepting  programs  sponsored 
by  a  liquor  company,”  he  said, 
“but  have  decided  against  their 
acceptance  at  the  present  time 
because  of  a  variety  of  factors." 

“There  have  been  certain  in¬ 
dications,”  he  said,  “that,  if 
liquor  advertising  over  the  ra¬ 
dio  were  accepted  now,  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  prohibit  the  advertising 
of  wine  and  beer  on  radio  would 
be  undertaken,  both  nationally 
and  on  a  state  level.” 

■ 

Alert  Press  Vetoes 
Free  Secret  Dinners 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— City 
Hall  reporters’  watchfulness 
forced  the  city  commission  to 
scratch  out  a  $1,000  budget  item 
for  secret  dinner  meetings. 

The  buried  item  was  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  tentative  city 
budget  by  Jerald  terHorst, 
Grand  Rapids  Press  reporter. 
He  and  Hugh  Lago,  veteran 
City  Hall  reporter  for  the  rival 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  hammered 
away  at  the  fact  the  taxpayers 
would  be  financing  free  meals 
for  commissioners,  without 
knowing  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  closed  doors. 

The  resulting  criticism  and 
gibes  from  constituents  finally 
forced  the  commission  to  “save” 
the  taxpayers  $1,000  less  than 
two  hours  before  the  budget 
was  adopted. 


LIBEL 

l■vasle■  of  Privacy 
Plaglarltai  -  Piracy  • 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

For  til*  Wli*  MUfhcr 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POUa 
provIdM  adequate  protaetlea. 
Surprisingly  Inaxpanilva. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  and  guotations 
write 

Employers  Reinsuronee 
Corporation 
inturonco  Exchange  lldg- 
Kansas  City,  MIssonrI 
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ATTRACTIVE  MODERN  BUILDINGS  house  Do¬ 
minican  high  schools — equipped  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  academic  and  athletic  facilities.  Well-qual¬ 
ified  teachers  earn  good  salaries.  The  school  year 
continues  10  months,  from  September  IS  to  July  IS. 


AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY  of  the  4-century- 
old  University  of  Santo  Domingo  near  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  both  boys  and  girls  train  for  professional 
careers.  Dental  care  is  available  to  all  Dominicans. 


In  less  than  2  decades, 
school  enrollment  in  this  Isle  of  Progress 
has  increased  478% 


The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
remarkable  West  Indies  island  nation  of 
2  million  people,  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  take  pride  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge  that  coming  generations  of  Dominicans 
are  being  prepared  to  share  fully  in  the 
vastly  improved  economy  of  their  country. 

With  13  per  cent  of  the  governmental 
budget  earmarked  for  its  school  and  college 
program,  Dominican  illiteracy  today  is  neg¬ 
ligible  in  persons  under  thirty-five.  Over-al  I 
illiteracy  has  been  reduced  SO'T  in  15  years. 

Every  boy  and  girl  has  a  chance  for  a 
good  education.  From  age  7  to  14  school 
attendance  is  compulsory,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  go  on  through  high  school 
and  college. 


CARPENTRY,  MECHANICS,  and  other 
technical  sk  lls  are  taught  in  manual 
trainingschools.Opportunitiesforcrafts- 
men  abound  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


When  they  finish  school,  opportunities 
await  them,  in  the  professions,  business, 
farming,  and  industry.  They  are  protected 
by  social  security,  workmen’s  compensation 
and  minimum  wage  laws.  Under  intelligent 
government  encouragement  school  attend¬ 
ance  has  increased  from  50,000  to  250,000. 

The  government’s  enlightened  policies  for 
Dominican  youth  constitute  one  of  the 
many  assets  in  the  cause  of  a  stable  and 
prosperous  future  for  this  thriving  Isle  of 
Progress. 


For  full  information  concerning  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities,  write 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  Information 
Center,  6  W.  51st  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  DOMINICAN  ARCHITECTS  are 

developing  a  highly  distinctive  native 
architecture — a  combination  of  tropic 
functional  design  and  modern  beauty. 


This  advertisement  placed  by  the  Dominican  Republic  Information  Center,  6  West  51st  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  registered  under  Foreign  Agents’  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  agent  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  registration  statement  is  available  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Registration  does  not  indicate  that  the  United  States  has  approved  or  disapproved  this  material.  ^ 
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New  Executives 


Are  Appointed 
In  Grand  Rapids 


Personal 

continued  from  page  36 


Grand  Raptos,  Mich.  —  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press  has  n-amed 
G.  Wallace  Mouat  as  city  editor, 
.succeeding  B.  G.  Brown,  in  a 
series  of  personnel  changes 
touching  virtually  al;  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Mouat  has  been  with  the 
Press  26  years,  coming  originally 
from  the  Cleveland  (O.  i  News. 

A  former  editorial  writer  for 
the  Press,  Mr.  Brown  was  made 
special  feature  writer,  with  em 
phasLs  on  Michigan  tourist 
travel  and  resorts. 

Shifts  in  other  departments 
have  occurred  since  Earl  R. 
Chapman  left  the  Flint  (  Mich,  t 
Journal  to  become  manager  of 
the  Press,  largest  paper  in  the 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  group. 

Howard  G.  MacMillan,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Herbert 
Conlon,  who  retired  after  36 
years’  service.  Mr.  MacMillan 
has  been  with  the  Press  20 
.years. 

Fred  R.  Ellis  of  the  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (  Mich.  I  News  was  brought 
in  to  fill  Mr.  MacMillan's  po.-;t. 

Wi  liam  J.  Raubinger  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  to 
succeed  Elmer  Woltjer.  who  re¬ 
tired  after  25  years  with  the 
Press. 

Jay  Abbott,  former  North 
American  news  director  for 
KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
New  York  City,  has  joined  the 
Pre.ss  as  promotion  manager 


Joseph  E.  Lambricht,  Jr.  has 
returned  to  the  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  News  staff  after  several 
years  of  Navy  service. 

Edwin  R.  Butler,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  News,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  advertising 
staffer  on  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  managing  director  of  the 
American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  trade 
association,  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stuart  Martin, 
Jr.,  has  been  named  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  succeeding  Susan 
Brandau,  resigned,  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Pepper.  Jr.,  has 
been  named  associate  societ.v 


editor.  Miss  Brandau  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  a  European  trip,  do¬ 
ing  special  correspondence  for 
the  paper. 

Robert  Roemer,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  is  new  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Charles 
ton  (  W.  Va.  I  Gazette. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  by  Gov. 
Warren  to  a  Special  Sanitary 
District  board  of  commissioners, 
without  salary. 

W.  J.  Davis,  previously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Dothan  ( Ala.  > 
Eagle.  Asheville  ( N.  C. )  Citizen 
and  other  newspapers  in  the 
South  and  with  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  named  tele 
graph  editor  of  the  Anderson 
(  S.  C. )  Independent  and  Mail. 


San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
Times  as  night  telegraph  editor 
He  was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Dallas  News  while  attendini? 
SMU.  * 


Mrs.  Jenalee  Shelton  is  new  ^ 
society  reporter  for  the  Yuma 
(Ariz. )  Daily  Sun.  succeeding 
Mrs.  Norma  Ryan,  who  resigned 
because  of  poor  health.  Mrs 
Shelton  was  formerly  with  the 
Celeste  (Tex.)  Courier  and 
Commerce  (Tex.)  East  Texan 


Bill  Cahill.  August  graduate 
of  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 


Auce  Gibbs,  Ventura  (Calif) 
Star-Free  Press  reporter,  is  leav 
ing  for  a  year's  study  in  Trinih- 
College.  Dublin,  as  the  fir^ 
woman  winner  of  the  Paul 
Harris  Fellowship  awarded  by 
Rotary  International. 

Charles  D.  Wood,  state  cap 
itol  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une-Sun. 


R.  B.  Deane,  Jr., 

Joins  Ad  Bureau 

Raymond  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  for- 
contact  executive  with 


Theodoro  Advertising  Service, 
has  joined  the 
Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  an 
account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  na¬ 
tional  sa'es  staff, 
in  the  New  York 
office. 

Prior  to  his 
connection  with 
Theodoro,  Mr. 

Deane  spent  five 
years  in  the  U. 

S.  Army,  entering  as  a  private 
and  leaving  as  a  major  in  ord¬ 
nance. 

Before  the  war,  he  served  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Post,  specializing  in  food 
accounts,  and  before  that  was 
secretary  to  Roy  W.  Howard  at 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers’ 
headquarters. 


Deane 


$30,000  Rewards 

Indianapolis — The  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  has  joined  the  growing 
list  of  newspapers  offering  re¬ 
wards  leading  to  the  solution  of 
unsolved  murder  cases.  The  Star 
has  posted  rewards  totaling  $30.- 
000  for  the  solution  of  six  mur¬ 
ders.  A  secret  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  information  will  be  used. 


SIMPLIFIED  TESTING 


OF 

AUTOMATIC 

PRINTING 

TELEGRAPH 

EQUIPMENT 


TYPE  CA-405-A 

AUTOMATIC  TELEGRAPH  PRINTER  TEST  SET 


Here,  in  one  portable,  compact  carry¬ 
ing  case,  is  all  the  equipment  needed 
to  measure  line  and  bias  currents  of 
automatic  printing  telegraph  equip¬ 
ment  and  also  to  check  the  electrical 
operating  characteristics  of  the  polar 
relays.  This  unusual  test  set  permits 
relay  current  measurements  to  be  made 
under  actual  operating  conditions. 

POWER  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  55 


Switching  arrangements  are  such  that 
various  readings  may  be  taken  without 
interruption  of  service.  The  CA-405-A 
Printer  Test  Set  includes  all  necessary 
tools  for  adjusting  relay  contacts  and 
pole  pieces  and  checking  the  adjustment 
electrically  before  re-installation.  This 
compact,  easy-to-carry  Test  Set  weighs 
only  40  pounds.  Send  for  literature. 

ANTOINETTE,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


POWER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
55  Anloinatto 
Dalreil  2,  Mich. 


I 


Please  send  literature  on  the  CA-405-A  Automatic  Telegraph 
Printer  Test  Set. 


_  j 


Addreu. 


I 


_  State 


I 


I 
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Announcing...  A  NEW  EASTERN  ROLLER  PLANT 


THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 

WILLOW  GROVE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Manufacturers  of 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

for 

NEWSPAPERS,  LETTERPRESS,  OFFSET,  ROTOGRAVURE 

Made  of  Synthetic  or  Natural  Rubbers  or  Vulcanized  Oil 

Plant  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
"*■  largest,  most  modern,  up-to-date,  best  arranged  and  equipped  factory 
fn  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above  types  of  rollers. 

It  is  owned  and  operated  by,  and  its  products  sold  through,  the  follow* 
ing  well-known  roller  makers: 

RARRIGAN  ROLLER  COMPANY,  INC.  GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY  SAMI  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  Ca 

311  Guilford  Avenue  211  N.  Camac  Street  636  Sherman  Street 

BaMmore  2,  Maryland  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN,  INC.  NATIONAL  ROLLER  COMPANY 

339  Oak  Street  307  Peart  Street 

Buffalo,  New  York  Now  York  7,  New  York 
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Admen's  Parley 

continued  from  page  9 


brochures  and  market  data 
forms  “did  more  to  confuse  the 
men  of  the  4  A’s  than  impress 
them  about  the  newspaper’s 
market  and  importance  of  the 
trading  area.” 

He  declared  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  AAAA 
worked  for  many  months  on  the 
briefest  of  market  data  forms 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
and  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  willing  to  cooperate.  He 
said  72  papers  have  cooperated 
and  600  others  have  signified 
their  intentions  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Lazarus  said  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Form  has  increased  linage  in 
the  Bayonne  Times.  He  added; 

“When  our  Standard  Market 
Data  Form  was  completed,  we 
compiled  a  list  of  over  700  im¬ 
portant  advertising  agencies  in 
the  country  from  New  York, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  to 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

“We  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
one  of  these  agencies  saying  that 
they  were  going  to  receive  this 
Standard  Market  Data  Form 
and  Newspaper  Data  Form 
which  was  prepared  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  Standard  Market 
and  Newspaper  Data  Form  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

“We  further  used  our  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  the  various 
trade  journals  to  call  attention 
of  those  whom  we  missed 
that  this  Market  Data  Form 


was  availafble;  making  them 
send  for  their  copy.  We  received 
30  to  40  direct  requests  for 
copies  of  our  form  and  other 
requests  are  still  coming  in.” 

Mr.  Gillespie,  who  led  the 
discussion,  said  every  news¬ 
paper  should  try  the  form.  He 
added: 

“Some  of  you  are  unneces¬ 
sarily  scared  of  it.  You  shouldn't 
be.  Johnstown  has  it  and  it  is 
working  our  nicely  for  us.  You 
are  overlooking  a  bet  if  you 
don’t  make  some  attempt  to 
complete  it.” 

Only  Justifiable  Markets 

A  question  arose,  however,  on 
justification  of  markets.  Mr. 
Fountain  of  the  Lancaster  pa¬ 
pers,  said:  “We  have  studied  the 
form  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
can  not  justify  the  markets  it 
set  up.  If  we  followed  it.  we 
would  have  to  claim  Lebanon 
and  Dauphin  counties.” 

Mr.  Gillespie  said  he  ran  into 
a  similar  problem,  but  did  not 
put  all  the  counties  in  if  they 
could  not  be  justified. 

“Where  our  fringe  coverage 
was  small,”  he  said,  “we  elimi¬ 
nated  them  with  permission. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  some 
peculiar  situations  not  covered 
by  the  Standard  Market  Data 
Form,  but  revisions  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  to  meet  most 
situations.  This  is  the  first  step 
in  the  right  direction.” 

In  a  prepared  talk,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lespie  asserted:  “the  present 
downward  trends  are  healthy 
because  they  will  cause  us,  to 
lose  our  flabby  salesmanship.” 

Mr.  Fountain’s  incentive  plan 


for  salesmen  attracted  wide  in¬ 
terest.  He  gave  these  contest 
plans  which  are  used  to  build 
the  advertiser  contract  list: 

“We  place  in  separate  en¬ 
velope  a  name  of  each  month 
during  the  contest.  We  then 
post  the  names  of  our  sales 
staff  and  the  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  each  salesman  brings  in 
during  each  specific  month. 

“At  our  sales  meeting  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  selects  an  en¬ 
velope  and  this  envelope,  which 
contains  the  name  of  winning 
month,  is  placed  in  the  safe 
until  expiration  of  the  contract 
drive.  After  five  or  six  months 
have  passed,  the  envelope  is 
opened  at  one  of  our  staff  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  daily  salesman 
bringing  in  the  largest  number 
of  contracts  during  this  specific 
month  is  awarded  $30. 

“And  the  Sunday  salesman 
bringing  in  the  largest  number 
of  contracts  is  awarded  $30. 

“Another  interesting  contest 
which  has  kept  our  staff  beat¬ 
ing  the  brush  is  inaugurated  by 
taking  an  ordinary  set  of  play¬ 
ing  cards  and  as  each  salesman 
brings  in  a  new  contract,  he  is 
given  one  of  the  52  cards. 

“When  the  entire  set  is  given 
out,  it  naturally  represents  52 
contracts,  and  at  our  following 
Monday  staff  meeting  the  per¬ 
son  bringing  in  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  contracts  is  given  the 
right  to  cut  another  pack  of 
cards  and  the  card  which  he 
turns  up  represents  the  winner. 

Mr.  Fountain  said  his  sales¬ 
men  work  on  salary  and  bonus. 

Reporting  on  the  fast  growth 
of  public  service  advertising. 


Theodore  S.  Repplier,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Council,  said 
the  “cry  for  socialized  medicine 
would  die  away  to  nothing”  if 
85%  of  all  Americans  could  be 
sold  on  plans  like  Blue  Cross. 

Elon  G.  Borton,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  described  the  news¬ 
paper  admen  as  “salesmen  of 
opportunity  and  progress  to 
every  advertiser  and  prospect 
in  the  area.” 

■ 

Historical  Society 
Grants  Citations 

CoopERSTOWN,  N.  Y. — An  edi¬ 
tor  and  seven  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  citations  from  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Society 
this  week. 

The  Society  gave  its  award  of 
merit  to  Gerald  H.  Salisbury, 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  for  his 
promotion  of  the  New  York 
State  Freedom  Train. 

Citations  went  to  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Gazette,  for  a  sesquicen- 
tennial  edition;  to  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  for  a  historical 
series  by  David  H.  Beetle;  and 
the  Boonville  Herald,  East 
Hampton  Star,  Bronxville  Re¬ 
porter,  Patchogue  Advance  and 
Baldwin  Citizen,  weeklies. 

■ 

Battlefield  Viewer 

Boston  —  Ben  Gray,  Boston 
Post  rewrite  man  who  was  a 
Marine  Corps  combat  correspon¬ 
dent  during  the  war,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Pacific  to  report 
the  appearance  of  the  battle¬ 
fields,  as  they  appear  today. 


Managed  a  Famous  Tea  Party 


•  September  27  will  mark  the  227th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  Boston  patriot  who,  while  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  that  of  brewing  fine  beer  and  ale,  was 
more  famous  for  his  association  with  tea — the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  of  which  he  was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader. 

Samuel  Adams  was  a  Harvard  graduate,  the  son 
of  a  socially  prominent  Boston  brewer  who  was  a 
deacon  in  Old  South  Church  and  at  various  times 
held  public  offices  such  as  justice  of  the  peace,  se¬ 
lectman  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives. 

The  yoimger  Adams,  too,  entered  the  father’s 
brewery  on  Purchase  Street,  but  there  was  little 
commerce  in  his  soul.  He  devoted  his  talents  and 
time  chiefly  to  stirring  his  countrymen  to  fighting 
for  independence  and  succeeded  in  interesting  such 


men  as  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren  and  Josiah 
Quincy.  One  of  the  most  influential  political  writers 
of  his  time,  he  is  considered  to  have  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  molding  and  directing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
War  of  Independence. 

Governor  Thomas  Gage  thought  him  so  influen¬ 
tial,  he  sent  the  famous  expedition  that  led  to  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  to  arrest  Adams 
and  Hancock,  then  staying  in  Lexington. 

Samuel  Adams’s  fame  was  so  great  as  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  as  superpatriot,  that  histori¬ 
ans  almost  have  forgotten  that  he  also  had  a  com¬ 
mercial  side — as  brewer  of  fine  beer  and  ^de  which 
in  colonial  times,  as  well  as  now,  were  America’s 
beverages  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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...and  enjoy  the  NEW  in  New  York  Central! 


YOU  GAIN  IN  REAL,  DEEP-DOWN  COMFORT! 

The  cool  comfort  of  conditioned  air.  The  soft 
comfort  of  the  big,  lean-back  seats  in  Central’s 
new  streamlined  coaches.  And  the  mental  com¬ 
fort  of  traveling  the  safest  way  in  the  world. 


YOU  GAIN  IN  MEALTIME  ENJOYMENT!  You’ll 
like  the  hospitality  of  New  York  Central’s 
spacious,  air-cooled  diners.  You’ll  like  the 
food,  too  .  .  .  freshly  prepared  .  .  .  and  served 
with  “a  big  helping  of  scenery  on  the  side!” 


YOU  GAIN  IN  ALL-WEATHER  DEPENDABILITY! 

Let  thunderclouds  pile  up  in  the  sky  ...  or 
storms  snarl  traffic  on  the  highway.  You’re 
always  sure  of  your  railroad  travel  plans.  You 

go  weather  or  no  ...  on  New  York  Central! 


YOU  GAIN  IN  MANY-SIDED  TRAVEL  FUN! 

Comfortable  as  your  seat  is,  you  don’t  have  to 
stay  in  it.  There’s  room  to  roam  about  and 
visit.  Most  New  York  Central  streamliners  have 
lounge  cars  for  refreshments  and  sociability. 


RAIL-AUTO  PLAN.  Get  Theke  By  Train  —  Then  Get 
Around  By  Car.  Ask  your  New  York  Central  ticket  agent 
about  reserving  for  you  a  driv-ur-self  car  at  your  destination. 

W  YORK  CENTRAL 

The  Scenic  Water  Level  Route 


\ 


TwxpaTeR  NEWSJI 


CIRCULATION 


CNF  Offers  New  Film 
For  Newspaperboy  Day 


San  Francisco — Competion  of  Sacramento  Bee;  Art  Corrigan, 
California's  plans  for  News-  Stockton  Record;  T.  E.  Bogar- 
paperboy  Day  observance  Oct.  8  dus,  Turlock  Journal;  Howard 
is  announce  by  C.  Robert  Schaeffer,  Martinez  Contra  Cos- 
Payne,  managing  director,  Cali-  ta  Gazette;  Charles  Tyler,  Palo 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda-  Alto  Times;  W.  L.  Tipton,  Wat- 
tion.  sonville  Register  -  Pajaronian; 

The  program  has  been  mapped  Olen  Rhem,  Fresno  Bee;  Lloyd 
by  a  dual  committee  headed  by  Bullis,  Vallejo  News-Chronicle; 
Ed  Reap,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Don  Farmer,  San  Jose  Mercury 
Southern  California,  and  C.  S.  and  News,  and  J.  H.  McCourt- 
Tilson,  Santa  Rosa  Press  and  ney,  Oakland  Tribune. 

Press  Democrat,  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Atwater  Kent  Awards 

Special  feature  of  the  promo-  Los  Angeles — Five  newspa- 
tion  will  be  a  motion  picture  perboys  were  to  receive  $200 
prepared  for  high  school  scholarships  from 
available  to  ^he  Atwater  Kent  Foundation  at 
all  California  newspapers,  both  ^  luncheon  meeting  here  Sept. 

attended  by  the  winners,  their 
delivered.  parents,  educators  and  judges  of 

The  film,  prepared  profession-  the  contest  conducted  in  Los 
ally,  ako  will  be  available  out-  Angeles  County  under  auspices 
A  California  through  Uie  qj  the  California  Newspaperboy 
ICMA.  Orders  at  the  same  de-  Foundation. 

livered  price  placed  Recipients  of  the  funds  usable 

^  t  McFetridge,  jqj.  "any  purpose  considered  by 

^9^^,  the  school  principal  to  help  the 

Ckla. )  World.  grantee  to  complete  his  high 

The  film  runs  52  seconds  and  school  education”  are  from  the 
35MM  or  Angeles  Examiner,  Los  An- 
16MM  size.  It  IS  52  feet  long,  geies  Times  and  Santa  Monica 
Last  year,  CNF  had  a  183-foot  Outlook.  The  competition  was 
"trp-  .  ^  A  ...  open  to  all  newspaperboys  of  the 

Devised  for  general  distribu-  go  los  Angeles  County  dailies, 
tion,  the  movie  shows  a  boy  de-  -p^jg  winners  are:  Paul  Sund  and 
hvering  a  National  Newspaper-  Gordon  Crocker,  both  16.  Times; 

Patrick  Ellinger,  14.  Outlook, 
that  the  lessons  the  boy  IS  learn-  gnd  Charles  Sconce.  15.  and 
ing  will  help  him  toward  a  sue-  John  Haggerty,  16,  Examiner, 
cessful  future  by  ‘  building  the  John  D.  Shahan,  circulation 
quahti^  that  build  success,  one  nrianager,  San  Diego  Journal  and 
of  the  Oct.  8  slogans.  The  other  chairman,  CNF  Scholarship 

IS  successful  boys,  successful  Committee;  Dr.  C.  C.  Trilling- 

a  •  .  j  r  ham,  country  school  superin- 

prepared  for  Pendent,  and  Dr.  Paul  F.  Devine, 

the  1949  observance  are  simply  assistant  superintendent  of  city 
designM  and  all  fit  into  the  schools,  made  the  awaits  from 
said.  g  study  of  recommendations 

There  are  five  different  mat  from  school  authorities  and  par- 
^ts  for  printed  matmal  in  ad-  g^f  newspapers  and  from  state- 
dition  to  the  film.  The^  will  nients  by  the  boys  on  their  life 
provide  22  by  28  color  display  ambitions 
posters,  card  rack  placards, 
counter  cards,  page  and  quarter- 
page  announcements.  CNF  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  provided  these  on 
order  at  prices  ranging  from  50 
cents  for  the  quarter-card  mats 
to  $2  for  the  large  full  page  set, 
with  shipping  charges  added. 

California’s  Newspaperboy  Day 
committee  includes,  for*  the 
South:  Fred  Speers,  Escondido  zj  u  j 
Times- Advocate;  Art  Davis,  El  “Cro  nonored 
Centro  Post-Press;  R.  R.  Biles,  Al  Tidwell,  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
Santa  Ana  Register;  Bob  Lip-  aminer  newspaperboy  hero  in  an 
piat,  Pasadena  Star-News;  Or-  early  morning  fire,  was  special 
ville  Sherrard,  Redlands  Facts;  guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  Los 
Dwight  Holden,  Ventura  Star-  Angeles  Business  Men's  Down- 
Free  Press;  Don  Winner,  Santa  town  Association  luncheon, 
Barbara  News  Press;  Ed  Brown.  Eleven  other  Southern  Califor- 
San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-  nia  newspaper  boys  who  had 
Tribune;  E.  H.  Long,  Visalia  been  cited  for  bravery  and  de- 
Times-Delta;  Richard  H.  Bessent,  cisive  action  were  also  honor 
Pomona  Progress-Bulletin;  Rob-  guests  at  the  luncheon, 
ert  Macklin,  Redondo  Beach  . 

News,  and  William  Snell,  Long  New  CM  at  Ene 
Beach  Press-Telegram.  Charles  McCarthy  has  been 

For  the  North  are:  W.  E.  Bell,  appointed  circulation  manager 
Jr.,  Marysville  Appeal-Demo-  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  suc- 
crat;  D.  H.  Fado,  Jr.,  Redding  ceeding  Michael  F.  Tynan.  He 
Record-Searchlight;  L.  R.  De-  formerly  was  assistant  circula- 
Mille,  Eureka  Humboldt  Times  tion  manager  of  the  Erie  Daily 
and  Standard;  V.  P.  Willett,  Times. 


CARRIER  WELFARE  FUNDS  URGED 

More  than  100  circulators  attended  the  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  and  heard  Rabbi 
Theodore  Lewis  of  Newport  advocate  establishment  of  newspaper 
welfare  funds  for  carrier  boys.  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are: 
Edward  A.  Koehler  and  lames  R.  Drake,  Providence  lournal-Bulletia 
circulation  executives;  Rabbi  Lewis,  and  Thomas  F.  Forrelly,  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  business  manager.  Mr.  Darke  heads  the  NEACM. 

^‘'n?E®”waSbury'^  (Conn.)  Re-  More  Rewards  Posted 
publican  intended  to  publish  an  WU,anii  Theits 

edition  on  Labor  Day  morning  miamt  iria 
but  could  not  because  a  repair  Miami.  Fla.  .^ditional  re 
job  on  its  press  was  not  com-  wards  were  offered  by  Miami 
nlet^  in  time  newspapers  for  news  of  acts 

When  Ronald  Parent,  a  car- 

rier,  learned  of  this,  he  covered  M  P™*’ 

his  paper  route  anyway,  leaving  months, 

the  following  note  at  each  cus-  are  picketing  both  newspapers, 
tomer's  door:  newspapers  posted  re- 

‘‘Press  broke  down.  Sorry,  no  wards  of  $250  for  information 
paper  today.”  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 

^  '  viction  of  persons  guilty  of 

Paper  for  Boys  stealing  bundles  left  on  street 

The  Junior  Daily  News  is  the  corners  for  carriers  early  Sun- 
title  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  day. 

News  carrier  boys’  paper  Approximately  2,200  copies  of 
launched  in  July  and  edited  by  the  Herald  disappeared  in  a 
Jim  Cullen.  The  first  issue  car-  systematic,  citywide  theft  of 
ried  greetings  from  Movie  Cow-  bundles,  ^e  News  missed  some 
boy  Roy  Rogers  and  Mayor  1,500  copies. 

Fletcher  Bowron.  Albert  Bau-  A  total  of  $5,000  in  rewards 
leke,  carrier  boy,  won  a  prize  are  now  being  offered  by  the 
for  submitting  the  winning  name  Herald  for  information  leading 
for  the  paper.  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 

_  j,  j  .  persons  guilty  of  assault  upon 

lumer  oucceeds  Lee  five  printers. 

Phil  Turner  has  been  named  E.  D.  Bratton,  a  Herald 
to  succeed  J.  B.  Lee  as  circula-  printer  was  assaulted  and 
tion  manager  of  the  Jacksonville  beaten  about  the  head  within 
Florida  Times-Union.  Mr.  Lee  three  blocks  of  the  plant  re- 
is  now  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  cently. 

Constitution. 

Mr.  Turner,  a  member  of  the 
Times-Union  staff  for  nine 
years,  previously  worked  on  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat,  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

News. 


Bond  at  Braves  Field 

The  40-piece  Newspaperboys 
Band  from  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Babe  Ruth  tribute 
at  Braves  Field,  Boston,  recent- 
Iv.  The  band  was  led  by  Joseph 
Cloutier. 


Guild  at  Jamestown 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — The  first 
Jamestown  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  is  being 
organized  among  editorial  and 
photo-engraving  staff  members 
of  the  Jamestown  Sun,  new 
morning  daily. 


SALES  RESULTS 
IN  MINUTES! 


89%  of  readers  of  the  St. 
I’etersburs:  TIMES  .  .  .  9:1.8 ‘ro 
of  this  market's  potentiai  buy- 
iiisr  power  .  .  .  are  not  more 
than  20  minutes  removed  from 
any  outlet  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


•  The  only  journal  giving  (k* 
news  of  adver+isars,  advadip 
ing,  publishing,  printing  IM 
commarcial  broadcasting  l» 
Australia  and  Naw^  ZaafiM. 
If  you  ara  planning  ^ 
campaigns  or  ara  intaraiW 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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USES  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  1948 


118,723,000  tons _ 22.6% 


GENERAL 

INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 
(ALL  USES) 


RETAIL  DEALER 
DELIVERIES 


i:c 


CEMENT  MILLS 


.108,196,000  tons _ 20.4% 


COKE.  GAS  A 


_ 99,000,000  tons _ 18.6% 


_ 95,686,000  tons _ 


18.0% 


ELECTRIC  POWER 
UTILITIES 


89,747,000  tons _ 16.9% 


STEEL  A  ROLLING 
MILLS 


_  10,046,000  tons _ 1.9% 

_ 8,545,000  tons _ 1.6% 


_  531,000,000  tons 


._  100.0% 


U.  S.  TOTAL 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Deportment  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  SuMdIng/  Wothlngton  S,  D.  C. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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Richmond,  Va. 
Officials  Report 
In  12-p.  Section 

Richmond,  Va. — The  new 
Council-Manager  government 
here  has  submitted  its  first  re¬ 
port  to  the  electorate  in  the 
form  of  a  12-page  ( tabloid ) 
section  in  the  News  Leader. 

The  section,  published  Sept.  7, 
was  paid  for  at  the  regular  dis¬ 
play  advertising  rates  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  City  Man¬ 
ager  noted  that  the  cost  is  “less 
than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  city 
reports  in  other  years.’’ 

Commenting  on  the  reason  for 
trying  the  new  form  of  report, 
a  practice  which  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country. 
Mayor  W.  Sterling  King  said: 

“City  reports  in  the  past  have 
been  published  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities.  due  to  the  technical  and 
statistical  nature  of  their  con¬ 
tent  and  the  expensive  form  in 
which  they  were  produced.  The 
result  was  that  only  a  few  spe¬ 
cially  interested  citizens,  libra¬ 
ries.  and  students  ever  saw 
these  reports. 

“We  consider  that  the  city’s 
business  is  of  vital  concern  to 
every  citizen.  Hence,  we  present 
our  report  to  you  in  this  form, 
with  the  belief  that  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  widest  possible  cir¬ 
culation.” 

^he  report,  marking  the  first 
tirihiVersary  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  CoUricJil^Managej*  govern¬ 
ment  in  Aichmcnd,  led  off  with 
a  headline:  “First  Budget  of 
New  City  Government  Expands 
Services  Without  Tax  Increase.” 
"The  entire  repofti  prepared  by 
city  official,  Wds  broken  down 
in  news  stylfe  with  profuse  il¬ 
lustrations. 

The  report  for  Richmond 
Harbor  noted  that  part  of  a  new 
business  gain  was  due  to  the 
importation  of  newsprint  from 
Sweden. 

■ 

Daily  Urges  Brushofi, 
Robeson  Stays  Away 

Nyack,  N.  Y. — Right  after  the 
riots  at  Peekskill,  across  the 
Hudson  River  from  this  town, 
plans  were  announced  for  bring¬ 
ing  Paul  Robeson  to  a  rally  at 
Shanks  Village,  a  G1  student 
habitat. 

But  instead  of  banner  lines, 
the  Nyack  Journal-News  han¬ 
dled  the  story  in  a  Page  One 
box,  under  the  heading:  “Jour¬ 
nal-News  Urges  Brushoff  for 
Gathering.” 

The  Journal-News  said  it 
would  not  concern  itself  further 
with  the  scheduled  meeting, 
either  in  advance  notices  or  in 
coverage  of  the  meeting,  “save 
to  state  that  it  was  held,  if  it  is 
held.’’  The  paper  urged  local 
residents  to  ignore  the  gather¬ 
ing. 

“We  received  more  favorable 
comments  on  this  than  on  any¬ 
thing  we’ve  done  for  months,” 
said  Elditor  Norman  R.  Baker. 
“The  result  was  an  attendance 
of  about  75,  and  Robeson  de¬ 
clined  to  attend.  Maybe  we 
killed  a  good  news  story  but  we 
saved  a  lot  of  community  nasti¬ 
ness." 
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Newspaperboy  Day 

continued  from  page  8 


R.  F.  Fincher,  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman. 

R.  M.  Ellis,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  &  Telegram. 

Frank  J,  Heinrich,  Burlington 
(Vt. )  Free  Press. 

T.  E.  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va. ) 
Pilot  &  Ledger  Dispatch. 

J.  A.  Grant,  Seattle  (Wash.)  I 
Times. 

Everett  Sudderth,  Clarksburg  | 
(W.  Va. )  Exponent  &  Telegram. 

John  M.  Canny,  Madison 
(Wis. )  Capital  Times  &  State 
Journal. 

Reports  received  from  State 
chairmen  indicate  that  many 
Governors  will  issue  proclama¬ 
tions  or  statements  honoring  the 
newspaperboys  on  Oct.  8.  Simi¬ 
lar  proclamations  will  also  be 
issu^  by  the  Mayors  of  many 
cities. 

Commenting  on  plans  for  the 
observance  of  National  News- 
paperboy  Day,  Chairman  Stodg- 
hill  said: 

■‘1  am  confident  that  participa¬ 
tion  this  year  will  pass  all  pre 
vious  records  and  that  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  honor  the  boys  will 
be  broader  and  more  vari^  than 
ever.  The  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  State  Chairmen 
are  doing  everything  they  can 
to  provide  the  tools  with  which 
to  buil^  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  boys. 

“However,  the  real  job  must 
be  done  by  the  individual  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  . 

“The  slogan  for  Newspaper 
Week  is,  ‘Freedom  Goes  Where 
the  Newspaper  Goes'  and  I  think  j 
it  important  that,  on  Newspaper-  ' 
boy  Day,  every  newspaper  join 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
important  role  America’s  half¬ 
million  newspaperboys  play  in 
keeping  them  informed.” 

Tearsheets  Requested 

Last  year  a  permanent  micro¬ 
film  record  was  made  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  used  on  Newspaperboy 
Day  and  the  Committee  hopes  | 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same  this 
year.  So  that  every  newspaper 
will  get  full  credit  for  what  it 
does,  an  appeal  is  being  made 
to  all  who  participate  to  send 
the  Committee  tearsheets  of  all 
material  used,  both  syndicated  i 
features  and  their  own  articles 
and  advertisements.  Material 
should  be  mailed  to: — News-  j 
paperboy  Committee,  H.  W.  I 
Stodghill,  Chairman;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  5. 

Other  members  of  the  ICMA  ! 
Newspaperboy  Committee  are:  | 
— Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham  i 
(Ala.)  News  &  Age-Herald; 
John  M.  Black,  Los  Angeles 
( Cal. )  Examiner;  J.  B.  Casaday, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Dar 
Sims,  Denver  (Col.)  Post;  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg- 
ister-T  ribune;  J.  J.  Kelleher, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  i 
Times;  Jack  Kenney,  H  e  a  r  s  t 
Newspapers,  M.  G.  Sullivan, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.:  Clem  D.  O’Rourke,  Cleve 
land  (O. )  Press;  Shiel  Dunsker,  : 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Post;  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  I 
&  Tribune;  A.  F.  Peterson,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal;  and  R.  M.  I 
Frost,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter-  | 
prise  &  Journal.  i 


When  ads  need  revision,  and  when  you  run  into 
production  delays,  make  up  lost  time  with  the 
speed  of  Air  Express.  This  “fastest  way”  service 
cuts  whole  days  off  shipping  time.  Plates,  mats, 
printed  matter  can  go  coast  to  coast  overnight. 

Use  Air  Express  to  keep  down  production  over¬ 
time,  too.  You  can  ship  later  and  use  the  extra 
hours  to  put  through  the  job  on  a  regular  basis. 
Low  rates  include  fast  door-to-door  service. 


FACTS  on  low  Air  Express  rotes 

Artwork  (5  lbs.)  goes  1200  miles  for  ¥2.226 
Display  pieces  (18  lbs.)  go  600  miles  for  ¥3.10. 
(Includes  door-to-door  service  and  valuation  coverage.) 
Only  Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 

Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a 
receipt  for  every  shipment  and  delivery  is  proved  by  sig¬ 
nature  of  consignee.  One-carrier  responsibility.  Assured 
protection,  too — valuation  coverage  up  to  $50  without 
extra  charge.  Practically  no  limitation  on  size  or  weight. 
For  fast  shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency.  And  specify  “Air  Express 
delivery”  on  orders. 


(otg»  tncludg  tptciol  pkli«up  ond  dtlvA^ 
door  to  door  Ia  priACtpol  lo«rm  ood  cM» 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGB^CY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE 
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2  Ex-Newsmen 
Establish  New 
Detroit  Agency 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Glenn  H. 
Cummings  and  Nat  W.  Hopkins 
have  become  partners  in  a  new 
Detroit  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency  under  the  name 
of  Cummings  &  Hopkins.  In¬ 
itial  advertising  accounts  will 
include  Continental  Motors 
Corp.,  Muskegon;  Michigan 
Music  Co.,  Detroit  franchise 
holder  for  Muzak,  and  Detroit 
Brickote.  Inc. 

Both  principals  are  former 
newspaper  men  who  have  been 
in  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Hopkins  spent  16  years  with 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.  before  join¬ 
ing  Continental  Motors  in  1941. 
He  became  Continental’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1945. 

Mr.  Cummings  has  been  a 
writer  on  business  and  financial 
subjects  for  nearly  23  years  for 
the  Boston  News  Bureau,  Provi¬ 
dence  <R.  I.)  Journal,  Wall 
Street  News,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  Michigan  Investor,  and 
IVoII  Street  Journal.  In  1945 
he  entered  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Automotive 
Council  for  War  Production. 
During  the  past  four  years  he 
has  been  serving  several  corpo¬ 
rations  as  a  consultant  on  public 
relations  and  stockholder  rela¬ 
tions.  among  them  Continental 
Motors,  Nash-Kelvinator  and 
Lakey  Foundry. 

Bacon  at  Dallas 

Roger  Bacon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  newly- 
opened  Dallas,  Tex.,  office  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Bacon 
was  transferred  from  the  agen¬ 
cy's  office  in  St.  Louis,  where 
formerly  he  was  a  press  rela¬ 
tions  man  with  the  St.  Louis 
Browns.  He  will  be  local  con¬ 
tact  man  on  the  account  of  the 
Dr.  Pepper  Co.,  Dallas,  recently 
assumed  by  the  agency. 

Wilson  on  Fashions 

Sandy  Wilson  has  joined 
Fashion  Advertising  Co.  as  copy 
chief.  He  was  formerly  with 
Chernow  Co.,  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

New  Compton  Execs. 

Orville  Chase,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  has  joined  the  Account 
Executive  group  at  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.  John  Hise,  who 
was  with  American  Home  Foods, 
Inc.,  and  prior  to  that  with 
Lehn  &  Fink,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Merchandising 
Department  of  Compton. 

People 

Fred  J.  Board  is  product  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Borden’s 
Starlac.  .  .  .  Ken  Thompson  has 
joined  Erwin,  Wasey  as  account 
executive.  .  .  .  Marjorie  Allen 
with  the  print  copy  department 
of  Compton.  .  .  .  Rupei  ';  Witalis 
to  ^bert  W.  Orr  as  assistant 
art  director.  .  .  .  Frank  A  Kear¬ 
ney  an  executive  of  W.  Earl 
Bothwell. 
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Miller  Was  There 

Right  on  top  of  the  story 
recently  was  Cliff  Miller,  Salt 
Lake  City  United  Press  re¬ 
porter,  when  a  surplus  aerial 
torpedo  exploded  at  a  junk 
yard,  sent  the  live  warhead 
flying  through  the  air  to  land 
in  a  residential  district. 

Rushing  to  the  scene,  Mr. 
Miller  stopped  to  ask  a  deputy 
on  guard  where  the  warhead 
was.  "Bud,"  yelled  the  star¬ 
tled  deputy,  "You're  standing 
on  it."  Miller  moved. 

3-Way  Business 
Combines  to 
Cover  Sea  Story 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  News¬ 
paper,  radio  and  air  transport 
facilities  of  E.  Anthony  and 
Sons.  Inc.,  were  combined,  on 
20  minutes’  notice,  to  give  on- 
the-scene  coverage  of  the  after- 
math  of  a  sea  disaster  off  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island  Sept.  10. 

This  liaison  of  activities  of  a 
single  organization  was  accom¬ 
plished  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
loss  of  the  Constance,  38-foot 
cabin  cruiser,  enroute  from 
Nantucket  to  Falmouth.  Nine 
persons  drowned. 

A  pilot  sighted  survivors  and 
notified  the  Coast  Guard. 

Ten  minutes  later,  George  L. 
Geiger,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
had  called  Municipal  Airport, 
where  a  plane  was  started 
warming  up,  and  had  notified 
James  M.  Patt,  manager  of 
WNBH  and  WFMR,  of  the 
plans. 

In  another  10  minutes,  staffers 
from  the  newspaper  and  radio 
stations  were  winging  to  Nan¬ 
tucket  in  a  plane  chartered  from 
Massachusetts  Air  Industries. 
The  newspaper  and  air  firm  are 
owned  by  E.  Anthony  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  and  the  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations  are  owned  by  Bristol 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  E.  Anthony. 

Jim  Gleason,  staffer  of  the 
radio  stations,  took  a  wire- 
recorder  to  get  on-the-scene  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  two  survivors 
of  the  sinking.  Avis  C.  Roberts, 
Standard-Times  reporter,  and 
Hal  Nielson,  photographer,  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  newspaper. 

The  bodies  of  nine  victims 
were  dragged  ashore  as  the 
press-radio  staff  landed  on  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  sped  to  the  beach. 
An  hour  later,  Mr.  Gleason 
phoned  the  first  story  to  the 
radio  newsroom.  Mrs.  Roberts 
phoned  in  a  first-edition  story 
within  an  hour  after  the  land¬ 
ing.  A  short  time  later,  Mr. 
Gleason  was  flown  back  to  the 
mainland  to  broadcast  the  first 
personal  eye-witness  account. 


Nantucket  —  Jack  Bisco, 
United  Press  general  business 
manager  and  vicepresident,  was 
at  his  summer  cottage  here 
when  the  disaster  occurred.  He 
handled  all  coverage  for  U.P. 
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Leftist  Regime 
Throttles  Press 
In  Guatemala 

By  Charles  Fernandez 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 

Service 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 
— The  leftist  government  of 
President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo, 
long  smarting  under  criticism 
of  this  capital  city’s  daily  news¬ 
papers,  has  used  the  latest  emer¬ 
gency  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 

It  invoked  strict  censorship, 
after  suspending  the  papers  out¬ 
right  for  two  weeks,  and  put 
itself  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  good  measure. 

Interior  Minister  Cesar  Solis 
promises  that  censorship  may 
be  lifted  even  while  emergency 
suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  continues,  but  the 
solid  opposition  front  of  the 
daily  press  has  been  shattered. 

During  the  news  blackout  fol¬ 
lowing  an  abortive  revolt  in 
mid-July,  leaders  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  parties  bought  out  one 
daily,  Nuestro  Diario,  which 
had  been  up  for  sale  for  some 
time. 

Its  editor  for  22  years,  Bal- 
tasar  Morales,  recently  elected 
to  congress  on  the  opposition 
ticket,  announced  he  could  not 
conscientiously  work  with  the 
new  owners.  He  moved  over  as 
editor  of  another  daily.  La 
Hora. 

La  Hora’s  editorship  became 
vacant  when  Owner-Editor 
Clemente  Marroquin  Rojas,  op¬ 
position  congressman  and  Guate¬ 
mala’s  “old  curmudgeon,”  elect¬ 
ed  to  forego  his  typewriter. 
Marroquin,  once  a  member  of 
Arevalo's  cabinet,  had  been  the 
government’s  most  violent  news¬ 
paper  critic. 

Only  El  Imparcial,  the  cap¬ 
ital’s  biggest  daily,  emerged 
without  personnel  changes,  but 
it  was  hard-hit,  too.  El  Impar- 
ciaTs  publisher,  American- 
trained  Ramon  Blanco,  was  in 
Quito  telling  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress  about 
Guatemala’s  press  freedom 
when  the  revolt  flared.  He  re¬ 
turned  here  a  few  days  later 
only  to  be  told  at  the  airport 
he  better  keep  going  to  New 
Orleans. 

Blanco  is  back  home  now,  but 
he  has  been  pointedly  advised 
to  concentrate  on  publishing  in¬ 
stead  of  writing. 

Shortly  after  the  revolt  some 
officials  within  the  government 
reportedly  were  all  for  deport¬ 
ing  the  key  newsmen  at  each 
of  the  three  opposition  dailies. 
Story  is  Foreign  Minister  En¬ 
rique  Munoz  Meany  blocked  the 
move  by  threatening  to  resign. 

Besides  imposing  censorship — 
for  the  first  time — the  govern¬ 
ment  first  limited  the  size  of 
the  papers  to  eight  pages  Ob¬ 
servers  said  the  reason  behind 
that  was  the  government’s  own 
newspaper,  Diario  de  Centro 
America,  was  hard  put  to  get 
out  that  many. 

The  government  paper  origi¬ 
nally  was  an  official  gazette  for 
publication  of  laws  and  de¬ 
crees.  It  carried  two  tabloid 


pages  of  news,  later  expanded 
that  to  four. 

Shortly  before  the  news 
blackout  was  lifted  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  dailies,  the  govern¬ 
ment  paper  changed  over  to  a 
standard-size  format  with  eight 
pages  of  general  news. 

The  interior  minister’s  ex¬ 
planation  for  limiting  the  size 
of  the  independents  was  “we 
haven’t  enough  censors  to  read 
any  more  pages.” 

He  confirmed  there  is  censor¬ 
ship  for  outgoing  news  copy, 
too.  Reason:  "We  want  only 
the  truth  to  get  out.” 

For  a  government  which  long 
has  proclaimed  democracy,  its 
curbing  of  press  freedom  hardly 
jibes. 

■ 

Postwar  Manila 
Dailies  Dwindle 
To  a  Handiul 

By  Tom  Cameron 

Los  Angeles  —  Manila’s  23 
dailies  which  broke  out  in  a 
rash  following  the  liberation 
have  now  shrunk  to  a  handful, 
which,  however,  appear  well- 
financed  and  staffed  and  there¬ 
fore  are  due  for  thriving  ca¬ 
reers,  according  to  Ernesto  del 
Rosario,  editor  of  the  Manila 
(P.  I.)  Chronicle,  who  is  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 

Senor  Rosario’s  English-lan¬ 
guage  morning  daily  and  its  af¬ 
ternoon  counterpart,  the  Eve~ 
ning  Chronicle,  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  85,000,  split  into 
two  editions  each.  He  recently 
bought  a  Goss  tubular  press 
with  a  capacity  of  36,000  32-page 
papers  an  hour,  and  is  shopping 
for  a  multi-color  rotogravure 
press  with  which  to  improve  his 
paper’s  present  two-color  roto 
Sunday  magazine. 

“As  soon  as  the  Japanese 
were  defeated,”  Senor  Rosario 
reported  during  a  visit  here 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Primi- 
tivo  Lovina,  “all  the  little  un¬ 
derground  papers  and  some  new 
ones  sprang  into  life  in  response 
to  the  people’s  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  for  news.  Thirteen  were 
printed  in  English;  the  remain¬ 
der  in  the  vernacular — Tagalog. 
Visayan  and  the  rest.  They 
ranged  from  7,000  to  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  each,  but  some  were 
ill-financed  and  only  a  few  were 
produced  by  experienced  news¬ 
papermen. 

“Now  we  have  the  two 
Chronicles,  the  Bulletin  ( the 
only  American-owned  one),  the 
Evening  News,  the  Times,  the 
Daily  Mirro  and  the  Philippines 
Herald.  We  are  amproving  our 
equipment  as  fast  as  we  can. 
and  with  adequate  supplies  of 
newsprint  at  fair  prices  we 
seem  destined  to  serve  our  area 
a  long  time.” 

■ 

Troth  Announced 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  the 
forthcoming  marriage  of  Mich¬ 
ael  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  and 
Rosemary  Dwyer,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  an  associate  of 
her  brothers  in  operating  the 
Dwyer  Lumber  Co.  No  wedding 
date  has  been  set. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVEW 

Methods  and  Factors 


In  Building  Circulation 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  INTUKA'K  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  CIRCELATIOX.  hy  Mix 
Kis**n.  New  York:  Di-trihiitcil  by 
Columbia  Cllt^er!*l^v  liooksion*. 

Broaclwa,v,  New  York  ti7,  N. 
Y.  70  pp,  rmm<*otfraphot!.  if*-’. 

Outstanding  factors  in  build¬ 
ing  newspaper  circulation,  de¬ 
clares  Max  Elsen.  formerly  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  are 
an  efficient,  easily  available  dis¬ 
tribution — a  consistently  regu 
lar  distribution  at  the  lowest 
practicable  price  —  acceptable 
and  interesting  policy  and  con¬ 
tent,  all  effectively  promoted. 

“The  daily  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct,"  Mr.  Eisen  points  out  in  his 
practical  and  meaty  monograph, 
“has  but  a  few  hours  of  sales 
possibility.  For  a  newspaper  to 
be  an  hour  late  might  result  in 
a  vast  decrease  in  returns  for 
that  area.  A  customer,  unable  to 
buy  his  favorite  product,  will 
purchase  a  competing  paper.” 

The  author  cites  specific  cases 
to  illustrate  advantages  of  regu¬ 
lar,  easily  available  delivery — 
and  to  illustrate  disadvantages 
of  irregulr  or  inconvenient  dis¬ 
tribution.  He  recommends  ap¬ 
propriate  haw’king  of  papers  in 
street  sales,  and  home  delivery. 
“Proper  and  well-trained  hawk¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Eisen  urges,  “has 
merchandising  value  for  each 
issue  and  publicity  value  for 
the  name  of  the  paper.” 

Effort  spent  in  determining 
what  new'spaperboys  should 
yell,  he  points  out,  will  bring 
additional  sales.  One  Sunday  in 
Paris,  he  recalls.  French  news¬ 
boys  were  carefully  drilled  in 
hawking  the  European  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  GIs.  The  crieurs,  in  phonetic 
French,  were  screaming  these 
American  headlines:  Armi  re- 
outss  Notre  Domme,  Nov 
scuetll’ss  Michiqueen.  For  “Ti¬ 
gers  Tie  Indians,"  they  were 
hawking:  Taill-que-rss  taill 

Inne  Dionnss. 

Americans  in  Paris,  particu¬ 
larly  GIs  who  had  been  picking 
up  French  phonetics  the  pleas¬ 
ant  way,  understood  them  glee¬ 
fully — and  bought  increased 
numbers  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

*  9  m 

In  considerable  detail,  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  content  tech¬ 
niques  for  attracting  readers, 
and  promotion  techniques  for 
merchandising  both  content  and 
delivery.  He  emphasizes  the  cir¬ 
culation  value  of  local  news. 
Some  papers  with  statewide  cir¬ 
culation.  he  observes,  replate 
their  front  page  as  many  as  20 
times  to  play  up  news  of  in¬ 
terest  to  specific  communities. 

Mr.  Eisen  notes  three  direc¬ 
tions  of  circulation  promotion: 
General  promotion,  publicity 
and  stunts;  promotion  directed 
at  the  reader:  promotion  directed 


at  the  sales  personnel.  Each  he 
discusses  expositorily,  listing 
22  general  interest  promotion 
events,  34  sports  promotion 
events,  4  educational  events, 
and  3  hobby  promotions.  He 
lists  12  types  of  media  used  by 
newspapers  for  advertising 
themselves  and  cites  cases  of 
particularly  effective  promo¬ 
tional  advertising. 

"Television,  like  radio,”  Mr. 
Eisen  writes,  “can  be  effectively 
used  in  newspaper  promotion  to 
sponsor  news  programs  and  by 
the  use  of  department  editors  on 
special  TV  shows.  TV  lends  it¬ 
self  effectively  for  instruction 
classes  of  every  type,  women's 
shows,  and  sporting  events. 
Newspapers  can  benefit  by  spon¬ 
soring  or  having  members  of 
their  staff  on  these  programs.” 

«  «  « 

Mr.  Eisen’s  monograph  origi¬ 
nated  as  a  master's  thesis  in  the 
School  of  Business  of  Columbia 
University.  He  discusses  the 
growth  in  significance  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation:  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  his  depart¬ 
ment;  circulation  factors  and 
their  effect  on  circulation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  popular 
newspaper;  facts  and  factors  re¬ 
lating  to  circulation;  and  steps 
to  consider  in  a  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  program.  His  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  selective  and  useful. 

The  theoretical  saturation 
point  for  newspiaper  circulation 
— 20'io  of  the  population  of  a 
given  area,  one  copy  for  the 
average  family  of  five  persons — 
Mr.  Eisen  questions.  "A  glance 
at  the  annual  circulation  figures 
for  daily  newspapers,  and  at  the 
total  of  our  population,  gives  a 
ratio  that  is  better  than  1  to  3. 
Newspapers  should  be  skeptical 
of  accepting  a  set  circulation 
saturation,  particularly  when 
daily  content  can  strongly  influ¬ 
ence  sales.  The  average  family 
gets  more  than  one  newspaper 
daily.” 

Publishers  on  their  own,  and 
in  cooperation  with  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers,  spend 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
research  for  advertising  and 
market  data,  Mr.  Eisen  argues; 
for  circulation  research,  they  do 
too  little.  “It  is  time  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  circulation  as¬ 
sociations,  distributors,  syndi¬ 
cates,  wire  services,  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  companies  join 
to  establish  and  support  circula¬ 
tion  research,”  he  declares. 

Mr.  Eisen’s  study  is  practical 
and  suggestive.  His  advocacy  of 
cooperative  support  for  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  data  and  ideas  for 
building  circulation  —  a  case 
study  and  result-checking  ap¬ 
proach— seems  logical  and  in 
step  with  the  recognized  impor¬ 
tance  of  circulation  building  and 
with  a  scientific  approach  to  all 
merchandising. 


Queries  and  Replies 

A  FORMER  press  association 
executive  who  this  month 
bought  a  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  inquires  about  books 
"that  would  help  with  my  ad¬ 
vertising  problems." 

“Newspaper  Advertising,”  by 
John  V.  Lund.  Prentice-Hall, 
New  York  City,  up  to  date  and 
practical,  treats  specifically  of 
newspaper  marketing  data, 
newspaper  copy  and  problems. 
The  1949  revision  of  the  old 
standby,  “Advertising  Copy,”  by 
G.  B.  Hotchkiss.  Harper's,  New 
York  City,  is  a  standard,  au¬ 
thentic  handling  of  writing  and 
layout  principles,  not  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  newspapers,  however. 
Weekly  newspaper  advertising 
hints  of  highly  practical  value 
are  found  in  “Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Management.”  by  Thomas 
Barnhart,  D.  Appleton-Century, 
New  York  City.  Sound  ideas 
for  advertising  page-layout  may 
be  found  in  Barnhart's  1949 
book,  “Weekly  Newspaper 
Makeup  and  Typography,”  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis. 

The  recently  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  asked  E  &  P,  “Please  sug¬ 
gest  a  couple  of  books  that  will 
help  me  in  directing  our  edi¬ 
torial  page.” 

Gayle  Waldrop’s  “Editor  and 
Editorial  Writer,”  published  in 
1948  by  Rinehart  in  New  York 
(465  pp. )  brings  between  two 
covers  almost  every  good  idea 
published  on  editorial  writing  in 
the  last  50  years.  It  is  a  mature, 
well-written,  thought-provoking 
book. 

Editorial  page  makeup  is 
graphically  discussed  in  “Pic¬ 
torial  Journalism”  by  L.  Vitray 
and  John  Mills,  Jr.,  published  in 
1939  by  McGraw-Hill  in  New 
York.  Wolseley  and  Campbell, 
in  their  “Exploring  Journalism,” 
(1949)  describe  this  Vitray- 
Mills  volume  as  “the  only  book 
on  the  subject  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously.” 

Libel  Fights  of  Editor 
In  Valuable  Biography 

ISAIAH  THOMAS:  Printer,  Patriot 

and  Philanthropist,  1749-1831.  By 

Clifford  K.  Shipton.  Rochetscr,  N.  Y. : 

The  Leo  Hart  Co.,  Inc.  94  pp.  $5. 

This  well-written,  beautiful¬ 


ly  printed,  finely  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  Revolutionary  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  father  of 
American  book-making  is  the 
second  in  a  tremendously  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  biographies  of 
great  printer-book  -  makers. 
Known  as  “The  Printers’  Val¬ 
halla,”  the  series  emerging  from 
lectures  at  Harvard  University 
began  with  the  life  of  Daniel 
Berkeley  Updike.  Third  and 
fourth  volumes,  now  in  produc¬ 
tion,  will  deal  with  Gregory- 
Dexter,  London  printer  who 
came  to  the  American  colonies 
in  1645,  and  with  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  an  associate  of  Gutenberg, 
who  transformed  Gutenberg's 
invention  into  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness. 

Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester. 
Mass.,  edited  the  newspaper  in 
Boston  from  whose  files  much  of 
the  story  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  has  been  written. 

This  fascinating  and  histori¬ 
cally  important  monograph  on 
Isaiah  Thomas,  appearing  in  this 
200th  anniversary  of  the  editor 
printer’s  birth,  puts  into  ^ok 
form  invaluable  facts  of  early 
libel  prosecution  in  the  colonies, 
of  the  first  chain  newspaper  and 
chain  bookstore  operation  in 
America,  and  opens  a  thousand 
by-paths  for  exploration  in  the 
history  of  American  printing. 

'100  Books  on  Advertising' 
Up-to-Date  Bibliography 

100  HOOKS  ON  advertising.  Fifth 
Edition.  1940.  Compiled  and  .4n- 
not.itiKl  hy  Donald  H.  JoneA.  Co- 
linnbiu.  .Mo.:  fnivereity  ol  MU- 
soiiri  Bulletin.  Sinrie  copies  arail- 
alile  without  eo»t. 

With  unesco  currently  deplor¬ 
ing  the  serious  lack  of  sufficient 
books  on  journalism  in  many 
countries  and  asking  for  anno¬ 
tated.  selective  bibliographies, 
competent  lists  of  books  on 
phases  of  newspaper  work  be¬ 
come  specially  important 
abroad.  For  selectivity  they 
have  always  been  important  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones’  new  fifth  edition  of 
“100  Books  on  Advertising’ 
brings  a  selective  and  intelli¬ 
gent  list  up  to  date  with  terse 
descriptive  annotations.  Several 
important  new  or  revised  edi¬ 
tions  are  substituted  for  pre¬ 
vious  selections. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Ilelt)  Wanteil  Ads 

REACH  LIVE  PRCS?[:CTS 
WITH  YOUR  JCB  OFFER 

Reaching  live  prospects  with  your  Job  offer  is  no  problem 
with  EDITOR  &  PUFLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads.  These  speedy. 
Inexpensive  messeno-e-s  hit  hom-*  because  they’re  on  the 
“Must”  reading  list  of  both  unemployed  Job-seekers  and  better- 
opportunity  hunt  rs  among  the  already  employed. 

Let  them  sa’-''  you  time  and  trouble  filling  vacancies  In  your 
Advertising.  Circulation,  Business,  Edicorlal  and  Mechanical 
departments.  Phone  or  send  a  Help  Wanted  ad  to  EDITOR  & 
PUSI  tSHER  without  delay 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18.  NEW  YORK 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Reporter-Pilot 
Solves  Mystery 
InN.C.  Hills 


1,418  Ad  Columns 

The  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  Sept.  11,  carried  1,418 
columns  of  advertising,  and 
was  forced  to  omit  an  addi- 


AsHEViLLE,  X  C. — Earl  T.  tionai  IIG  columns  because  of 

Freeman,  Ashei'ille  Citizen  re-  mechanical  limitations.  The 

porter-piiot.  ^  uinr  edition  was  believed  to  be  the 

alone  and  within  one  hour  and . 

30  minutes  accomplished  what  highest  in  advertising  volume 
hundreds  of  oflicers  and  citizens  qJ  any  previous  Sunday  Times, 
had  failed  to  do  in  two  days  and  several  containing 

'"ke  found  the  body  of  Tom  special  sections. 

Rowland.  Jr.,  prominent  Ashe-  - 

ville  man.  hanging  from  a  tree  any  assignment,  Barney  took  off 
in  a  remote  section  of  Sunset  for  Peekskill  and  was  on  the 
Mountain,  towering  above  the  scene  at  9  a.m.,  several  hours 
jity  before  the  scheduled  concert. 

The  find  ended  a  prolonged  He  arrived  back  at  the  paper 
search  by  law  enforcement  of-  that  night  with  pictures  of  the 
fleers  and  citizens,  following  Mr.  rioting.  Five  of  them  made  the 
Rowland  s  disappearance  from  paper,  together  with  a  first-hand 
his  home  under  mysterious  cir-  account  of  the  violence, 
cumstances.  For  nearly  a  year,  until  he 

Reporter  Freeman,  a  former  sold  it  to  buy  a  better  camera, 
.■Vrmy  liaison  pilot,  decided  to  Barney’s  motorbike  was  a  fa- 
take  to  the  air  on  his  own  after  miliar  sight  in  Albany.  He  rode 
efforts  to  locate  Mr.  Rowland  it  all  the  way  to  New  York  to 
h^  proved  futile.  He  took  off.  take  pictures  of  the  Easter 
equipped  with  information  that  Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Rowland  had  left  his  home  Once,  determined  to  get  a 
by  automobile.  photo  of  an  arraignment,  he  was 

"1  guess  it  was  as  much  a  sur-  on  hand  in  the  small  town  court- 
prise  to  me  as  anyone  else  when  room  so  early  he  fell  asleep  and. 
1  realized  I  had  found  Tom  was  awakened  by  no  one  less 
Rowland's  automobile  on  a  than  the  judge.  Needless  to 
small  dirt  road,"  Freeman  said  say,  Barney  got  the  picture, 
in  a  bylined  Page  1  story,  part  , 

of  the  Citizen’s  coverage  of  the  tt  .  .  j 

tragedy.  "During  the  search  Steve  Horton  Elected 
which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  fj  y  fZiiilH  ProciHont 
a  half,  I  had  spotted  many  cars  ^  V®  r  c*  ^ 

pull^  off  on  side  roads  or  Horton  of  Stand- 

parked  in  wooded  areas,  ard  and  Poor  was  elect^  presi- 
Through  a  process  of  elimina-  Newspaper  Guild  of 

tion.  considering  make,  model.  New  -York  this  week  by  a  count 
color  and  body  style,  I  had  been  to  1,181  for  his  oppo- 

able  to  eliminate  every  other  nent,  Sol  Fox  of  the  United 
car  I  had  seen  ’’  He  found  the  Press,  who  ran  on  the  “rank  and 
Rowland  car  “in  a  thickly  ,  slate.  ^  .  .. 

ennt  almn«t  rnmnlptplv  Th6  NCW  York  VOtO  in  the 


1,359  Pcipers  On  to  West  Point 
Started  in  '37-'47,  And  Annapolis! 

^  _  Burlington,  Vt.  —  Two  Burl- 

C^enSllS  Renort^l  Ington  teen  age  boys  who  have 
id  served  their  neighborhoods  as 
Washington  —  Between  1937  Free  Press  carrier-merchants  for 
and  1947,  a  total  of  1,339  per-  more  than  three  years  are  can- 
sons  and  firms  found  it  possible  didates  for  the  U.  S.  Military 
to  establish  new  newspapers  in  Academy  and  the  U.  S.  Naval 


the  United  States. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  re- 


Academy. 

John  Tilley  has  been  an- 


leased  the  results  of  its  1947  nounced  as  the  principal  candi- 
enumeration  of  newspapers  date  of  Rep.  Charles  A.  Plumley 
showing  a  1947  total  of  8,339,  for  entrance  at  West  Point  in 
against  6,980  in  1939.  Some  news-  July,  1950.  Charles  Wheeler  has 

papers  of  specialty  class  were  been  named  first  alternate  for 

not  included,  but  otherwise  the  admission  to  Annapolis. 
figure  represents  the  total  of  _  ,,  «  f 

daily.  Sunday  and  weekly,  but  KiIuHIP  RPlllt©®* 
omitting  newspapers  produced 
by  their  owners,  without  addi- 

tionai  employes.  That  omission  Lx6XllCli  Ol  OlOl  y 
is  believed  by  the  Census  Bureau  ^  TT  C*  ^1.*  £ 

to  account  for  between  350  and  Kv  U.  O.  C^lll0tS 

450  very  small  papers  and  is  not 

regarded  as  seriously  affecting  Nuernberg — The  United  States 

— .  ,  M  .  j  Joint  Command  in  Germany 

Circulations  Noted  denied  this  week  a  United  Press 

data  included  in  the  report.  story  that  discord  among  high- 
Very  substantial  circulation  ranking  Army  and  Air  Force 
increase  was  found  in  a  com-  officers  is  disrupting  their  big 
parison  of  statistics  for  1939,  the  combined  training  maneuvers, 
last  full  pre-war  year,  and  the  Their  joint  statement,  issued 
census  year  (1947),  which  may  Sept.  14,  said  in  part: 
be  regarded  as  the  first  full  year  “Yesterday  a  reporter  for  the 
of  post-war  operation  with  all  United  Press  who  was  present  in 
wartime  controls  off.  The  in-  the  large  briefing  room  at  ma- 


creases  shown  are: 

Morning,  17,152,298  to  21,796,- 


neuver  headquarters  overheard 
an  earnest  discussion  between 


428;  afternoon,  25,813,827  to  an  Air  Force  general  and  the 
31,490,086;  Sunday.  33,006,875  to  chief  umpire  of  the  maneuvers 
42,736,321;  weeklies,  18,294,604  over  an  umpire’s  decision. 


to  21,047,560. 


“The  reporter  used  this  oppor- 


As  the  circulation  grew,  the  tunity  to  write  that  discord  be- 
wage  figure  skyrocketed — from  tween  high  ranking  Air  Force 
$164,041,000  in  1939,  to  $372,752,-  and  Army  officers  is  disrupting 


000  in  1947  (production  em¬ 
ployes  only). 

The  newspaper  business  is  de- 


the  maneuvers.  This  story  is 
completely  misleading.’’ 

Walter  Rundle,  U.P.  manager 


Rowland  car  “in  a  thickly 
wooded  spot,  almost  completely 


camouflaged  by  overhanging  fol-  American  Newspaper  Guild  e!ec- 
iage,  in  a  little  gap  between  2  tion  for  executive  vicepresident 
rather  formidable  peaks.’’  showed  2,324  votes  for  John  E. 

“It  required  considerable  ma-  Deegan,  secretary-treasurer  of 
neuvering,”  Reporter-Pilot  Free-  the  New  York  local,  and  944 
man  said,  “to  fly  the  plane  be-  '^°tes  for  Sam  B  Eubanks, 
tween  these  hills,  low  enough  in  ^‘tr.  Horton  will  serve  through 
the  gap  to  get  a  close  view  of  December.  1949,  the  unexpired 
the  car  without  taking  the  side  term  of  Henry  Moscow,  who  be- 
oR  one  of  the  peaks!  I  circled  managing  editor  of  the 

and  ‘dragged’  the  location  sev-  York  Post  Home  News  and 

eral  times,  trying  to  establish  thereby  was  removed  from  guild 
definitely  whether  or  not  this  jurisdiction, 
was  the  missing  car.  but  could 
not.  Due  to  heavy  foliage,  the  Deegan  Leading 
best  I  could  do  was  just  get  a  Unofficial  returns  from  11 
glimpse  of  the  car  each  time  I  locals  in  the  ANG  executive 
maneuvered  over  the  spot.’’  vicepresident  race  showed  John 
Freeman  worked  until  1:30  e  Deegan  of  New  York  leading 
a.m.  the  day  he  began  his  aerial  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  who  holds  the 
search  and  decided  while  still  paid  post  now,  bv  a  count  of 
on  newsroom  duty  to  go  out  on  2.816  to  1.847.  Tabulations  from 
his  own  by  plane.  locals  must  be  postmarked  not 

Photographer  Bill  later  than  Sept.  23,  and  the  of- 

thfwns  tally  will  be  made  Sept, 

the  body  was  found.  30. 

Riu  'rn  1  .  Besides  the  New  York  vote, 

me  Albany  rlash  the  breakdown  was:  Bo.ston, 

^8any,  N.  Y.  —  Bernard  Deegan,  311,  Eubanks,  233; 
Flash’’  Kolenberg.  21,  is  a  cub  Brockton.  Deegan.  45.  Eubanks, 
photographer  on  the  Albany  1:  Lehigh  Valley,  Deegan,  5, 
Times-Union,  who  has  a  “nose"  Eubanks,  44;  Lynn,  Deegan,  29, 
for  pictures.  On  three  big  news  Eubanks.  3;  Scranton,  Deegan, 
stones  within  the  past  year,  he  23,  Eubanks,  25;  Wilkes-Barre, 
has  scoop®d  the  desk.  Deegan.  3.  Eubanks.  126;  Knox- 

Ris  latest  achievement  was  ville.  Deegan,  1,  Eubanks.  42; 
coverage  of  the  rioting  at  the  Sheboygan.  Deegan.  0.  Eubanks, 
rwH  ”°b®son  concert  near  Peek-  31;  Washington.  Deegan.  70,  Eu- 
sKUl  Sept.  4.  banks.  327:  Lake  Superior,  Dee- 

un  nis  day  off  and  without  gan,  5,  Eubanks,  71. 

editor  i&  publisher  for  September  17,  1949 


picted  in  the  census  report  as  in  Germany,  commenting  on  the 
one  employing  an  average  num-  statement,  said,  “This  exchange 
ber  of  234.375  persons  during  between  the  Air  Force  and 
1947.  who  were  paid  $743,854,000.  Army  generals  was  more  than 
Of  these.  118,117  were  classed  as  an  ‘earnest  discussion,’  as  the 


“production  and  related  work¬ 
ers."  Receipts  were  fixed  at  $1,- 


Joint  Command  calls  it. 

“The  argument  was  witnessed 


917,302,000,  and  expeditures  for  not  only  by  two  reporters  but 
new  plant  and  equipment  total-  by*  several  foreign  military  ob- 
ed  $81,583,000.  servers  who  were  plainly  as- 

And  the  newspaper  business  tounded.  ,  ,  . 

-  ‘  ’  -  '■  “The  United  Press  feels  that 


apears  to  be  one  of  many  small 


units  rather  than  very  large  en-  ^be  apologies  made  publicly  by 

terprises.  Of  the  total.  3,752  em-  tbe  Army  the  next  day  support 

ployed  four  or  fewer  workers:  story. 

only  four  employed  2,500  or  .  ■ 

more.  Only  82  newspapers  had  Union  MOVGS  tO  Oust 

"^New^pdnf ‘^eSmed®'  during  Washington  Pressmen 

the  year  amounted  to  4.162,848  Washington,  D.  C.— Local  No. 
tons:  subscriptions  and  sales  1.  Washington  Printing  Press- 
brought  in  $599,925,000,  and  ad-  men’s  Union,  which  was  respon- 
vertising  receipts  totaled  $1,192.-  sible  for  a  Congressional  probe 
413,000.  into  intermingling  of  union 

,  funds  with  those  of  the  late 

George  Berry,  longtime  interna- 
Chicago  News  Issues  tionai  president,  faces  loss  of  its 

80-Pg.  Pashion  Edition  Major  Berry’s  succes-sor.  J.  H. 
Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Daily  de  la  Rosa,  ha.s  ordered  James 


News  issued  an  80-page  mid¬ 
week  edition  Wednesday.  Sept. 


S.  Judge,  president  of  the  local, 
and  Edward  Best,  secretary,  to 


14.  including  a  24-page  section  show  cause  why  the  unit  here 
devoted  entirely  to  “’The  Fash-  should  not  be  banned  from  par- 
ion  Story’’  and  women’s  wear,  ticipation  in  the  international’s 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  affairs. 


usual  “for  and  about  women’’ 
section  appearing  daily. 


By  publicly  airing  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  Berry,  the  Wash- 


The  News  the  same  day  also  ington  local  appears  to  have 
used  a  page-one  makeup  tech-  violated  an  international  rule 
nique  on  the  first  page  of  its  which  provides  that  controver- 
second  news  section,  using  simi-  sies  affecting  the  union  must  be 
lar  makeup  to  the  front  page  settled  within  its  governing 
with  news  and  feature  stories.  body. 
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Photo-Composing 

continued  from  page  7 

by  Rene  A.  Higonnet  and  Louis 
Moyroud,  of  France.  The  Litho- 
mat  Corp.  undertook  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  machine  in  the 
fall  of  1946,  providing  the  fi¬ 
nancial  backing  for  the  inven¬ 
tors  to  continue  their  project 
abroad.  They  developed  a  new 
model  and  brought  it  to  the 
Cambridge  laboratories  a  year 
ago,  and  here  it  has  been  under 
the  personal  attention  of  Dr. 
Bush  and  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cald¬ 
well  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

The  technology  of  the  new 
method  brings  together  the  sci¬ 
entific  advances  of  many  fields. 
High-speed  stroboscopic  light 
sources,  high-quality  photogra¬ 
phic  and  optical  elements,  the 
electric  typewriter,  and  well- 
tested  automatic  telephone  com¬ 
ponents  are  combined  with 
simple  mechanical  parts  and 
commercially  reliable  electronic 
circuits. 

It's  9  Main  Features 

The  main  features  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  are; 

•  1.  Standard  typewriter  key¬ 
board. 

•  2.  Dial  and  push-button  con¬ 
trols  to  change  font,  type  size, 
type  set  and  justification. 

•  3.  Copy  visible  to  typist  for 
proof  reading.  Corrections  are 
made  by  use  of  keyboard  con¬ 
trols  in  a  manner  similar  to 
standard  typing  practice. 

•  4.  Great  justification  range 
under  fully  automatic  control. 
A  pointer  indicates  to  the  oper¬ 
ator  when  to  stop  a  line  for 
good  composition. 

•  5.  Photo  -  composition  per¬ 
formed  at  five  characters  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  this  speed  can  be  in¬ 
creased. 

•  6.  Matrices  are  prepared 
photographically  and  hence  do 
not  involve  major  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 

•  7.  A  new  type  design  can 
be  made  available  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process  directly  from 
the  drawings  of  the  designer. 

•  8.  Characters  are  positioned 
within  less  than  .005  inch. 

•  9.  The  final  result  can  be 
either  a  positive  or  negative 
transparency  ready  for  use  in 
any  photomechanical  process. 
It  can  be  stored  easily. 

Many  of  Dr.  Bush’s  patents 
and  conceptions  for  graphic  arts 
processes  will  be  merged  with 
those  of  the  Lithomat  Corp.  un¬ 
der  the  non-profit  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Foundation  which 
grew  out  of  Mr.  Flint’s  success 
in  interesting  his  wartime  boss. 
Dr.  Bush,  in  the  Lithomat  Corp. 
project. 

Profits  for  Research 

The  Foundation,  which  has 
an  annual  budget  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000  for  three  years, 
is  headed  by  W.  W.  Garth,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Lithomat  Corp. 

Serving  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  with  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Moore,  are:  Howard  Knight, 
president,  Livermore  &  Knight 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Henry  A. 
Laughlin,  president.  Houghton 
Mififlin  Co.,  Boston;  Kimball 
Loring,  president.  Machine  Com¬ 
position  Co.,  Boston;  and  Col. 


E.  W.  Palmer,  president,  Kings¬ 
port  Press,  Inc.,  large  Tennes¬ 
see  book  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern. 

Lithomat  has  the  exclusive 
license  to  manufacture  and  sell 
photo-composing  machines  un¬ 
der  patents  and  developments 
of  the  Foundation.  The  license 
contemplates  the  payment  of 
royalties  on  sales  or  profits  to 
carry  on  the  program  after  the 
initial  three-year  period.  Dr. 
Bush  has  specified  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  no  personal  profit  but  pre¬ 
fers  grants-in-aid  to  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  and  M.I.T. 
when  income  of  the  Foundation 
exceeds  its  own  research  bud¬ 
get. 

Dr.  Bush  Says  Metal  Type 
Definitely  on  Way  Out 

Cambridge,  Mass.  —  Speaking 
"without  the  inhibitions  of  one 
who  knows  anything  about 
printing.”  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 
declared  here  that  metal  type  is 
on  the  way  out  in  printing. 

One  of  the  nation's  foremost 
scientists  was  speaking  to  a 
press  group  which  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed  a  demonstration  of  a 
photo-composing  machine  in- 
which  some  of  Dr.  Bush’s  con¬ 
ceptions  are  merged  with  those 
of  two  Frenchmen — both  tele¬ 
phone  engineers  who  had  to 
carry  on  some  of  their  research 
underground  while  the  Nazis 
occupied  their  country. 

"For  quite  a  few  years,”  Dr. 
Bush  predicted,  "photo-engrav¬ 
ing  processes  will  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  printing 
newspapers,  books,  magazines, 
etc.;  but  eventually  we  will 
print  without  metal  type.  Pres¬ 
ent  methods  are  obsolete,  and 
we  have  to  expect  far-reaching 
changes  to  catch  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  printing  business.” 

He  suggested  that  the  turn 
may  be  made  to  electro-static 
or  “some  other  bizarre  method,” 
but  the  very  first  change  will  be 
the  elimination  of  type  composi¬ 
tion  as  we  know  it  now.  The 
next  change,  he  said,  will  be 
without  plates. 

While  he  saw  “disruption”  in 
the  publishing  industry — “and 
disruption  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  progress” — Dr.  Bush  fore¬ 
cast  that  the  machines  would 
result  in  a  greater  quantity  of 
printing,  of  which,  he  said, 
there'  is  a  great  need. 

Again  quipping,  in  reply  to  a 
newsmans  question.  Dr.  Bush 
commented  that  "people  who 
will  look  at  television  all  day 
won't  add  very  much  to  science. 
We  still  have  to  think  about 
the  intelligent  electorate.” 

In  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Dr.  Bush  and  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Caldwell  nodded  approval  of 
the  idea  that  material  might  be 
composed  at  one  point  and  tran¬ 
scribed  onto  film  at  numerous 
’  receiving  points,  by  using  radio, 
telephone,  or  magnetic  wire. 
Even  beyond  that,  they  agreed 
that  it  opens  the  door  to  the 
delivery  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
home  by  radio. 

Dr.  Bush  concluded  the  inter¬ 
view  with  a  strong  declaration 
i  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  free 
press. 

“We  should  have.”  he  said,  “a 
healthy  press,  making  a  profit — 
and  the  larger  the  profit  the 
better.” 


Chicago  Contract 

continued  from  page  5 

the  union  and  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers  have  reassessed  the  issues 
in  dispute  and  have  reached 
agreement  on  all  provisions  of 
the  new  contract. 

"These  provisions  have  been 
submitted  by  the  union  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
and  have  been  approved.  'The 
agreement,  including  a  wage 
scale  increase  of  $10  per  week 
offiered  by  the  publishers,  will 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
union  membership  at  a  special 
meeting  on  Sundav,  Sept.  18. 
1949.  ” 

Mr.  Pilch  said  the  local's  news¬ 
paper  scale  committee  would 
recommend  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  at  the  Sunday 
meeting. 

The  Wednesday  session  was 
the  first  known  to  be  held  be¬ 
tween  C.N.P.A.  and  Local  16 
since  March  10,  when  the  pub¬ 
lishers  made  a  complete  contract 
proposal.  The  union  at  that  time 
said  it  was  acceptable  with  the 
exception  of  the  $10  weekly 
raise  figure,  but  the  ITU  Exec¬ 
utive  council  turned  down  the 
proposal  on  several  counts. 
Pilch  then  declared  it  a  "yellow' 
dog”  contract  out  of  line  with 
ITU  bargaining  policies.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  had  voted  to 
reject  the  “final”  contract  pro¬ 
posal.  'Vote  was  1.266  to  93. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  was 
the  135th  session  of  negotiating 
between  the  union  and  publish¬ 
ers.  On  April  12  in  reply  to  a 
local  16  request  for  further 
meetings,  the  C.N.P.A.  declared 
their  $10  weekly  increase  “a 
fair  and  reasonable  offer.  This 
offer  will  remain  open  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  only  so  long  as  it  is 
justified  by  economic  conditions, 
and  will  certainly  not  be  in¬ 
creased.” 

The  reply  also  assured 
the  union  that  they  would  give 
union  officials  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  correct  a  situation  be¬ 
fore  availing  themselves  of  the 
right  to  use  substitute  processes. 
They  would  not,  individually  or 
collectively,  set  up  a  tape-per¬ 
forating  operation  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  16. 

The  strike  began  Nov.  24. 
1947,  after  three  months  of  un¬ 
successful  negotiations  to  bring 
about  a  “legal  contract".  The 
union  adhered  to  their  “no  con¬ 
tract”  policy  while  the  publish¬ 
ers  group  insisted  upon  a  one- 
year  contract.  A  series  of  slow¬ 
downs  in  all  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  was  started  as  the 
printers  sought  to  bring  pres- 
.sure  to  bear  on  the  papers. 

The  publishers  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  wage  increases  until  the 
union  agreed  to  the  one  year 
contract  provision.  As  a  result 
Local  16  adopted  a  “$15  weekly 
raise  or  else”  policy.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  contended  that  the  union 
designed  to  continue  the  closed 
shop  conditions  of  the  old 
contract  by  the  no-contract  ar¬ 
rangement  or  with  a  contract 
with  mandated  terms.  They  held 
the  latter  condition  would 
merely  continue  the  closed  shop 
by  subterfuge. 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
EDITOR  &  PU 


refused  to  meet  the  $15  wage 
increase  and  composing  room 
employes  struck.  The  strike  in 
Hammond  continued  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Chicago  strike 
until  early  this  year,  when  a  < 
settlement  for  $12  a  week  and 
agreement  to  the  "ITU  form 
contract  were  met. 

When  the  strike  began,  the 
Chicago  papers  were  ill-pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  new  printing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  photoengraving 
process  was  used  by  all  papers 
and  within  a  short  time  proved 
almost  completely  successful. 
The  situation  afforded  ample 
proving  ground  for  several  new 
printing  processes.  The  photo¬ 
engraving  technique  has  been 
greatly  improved  w'ithin  the  22 
months  of  the  strike. 

The  probable  return  to  work 
of  Local  16  members  does  not 
mean  an  immediate  return  to 
hot  type.  The  changeover  will 
be  gradual  as  the  production 
departments  of  the  five  papers 
undertake  the  task  of  recondi¬ 
tioning  typesetting  machines 
and  realign  their  composing 
room  eqipment  to  hot 
type  production. 

Since  the  strike  began,  the 
1.500  strikers  of  the  local's  5,000 
members  involved  have  lost  an 
estimated  13  million  dollars  in 
wages.  This  loss  has  been  offset 
partly  by  strike  benefit  assess¬ 
ments  received  from  ITU.  This 
has  amounted  to  $60  a  week  for 
married  men  and  $40  a  week  for 
single  men. 

On  March  27,  1948,  Federal 
Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert  is 
sued  an  injunction  restraining 
the  union  from  insisting  on 
closed  shop  provisions  and  other 
terms  bann^  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Law.  Swygert  later  cited 
the  union  and  its  international 
officers  on  contempt  charges. 

B 

Boston  Traveler 
Has  80-p.  Edition 

Boston — The  Boston  Traveler 
published  an  80-page  regular 
edition  Sept.  13,  containing  150,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  and 
consuming  more  than  135  tons 
of  newsprint,  and  5,000  pounds 
of  ink, 

“This  was  the  largest  stand¬ 
ard-size  normal  edition  of  an 
afternoon  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  England,”  said 
Robert  Choate,  publisher.  "It 
was  printed  on  time  throughout 
the  day  and  distribution  was 
completely  normal.” 
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Toronto  Star 
Has  Free  Lance 
Photo  System 

By  Jomes  Montagnes 
Toronto,  Can. — The  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  which  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  daily  in  Can¬ 
ada.  gets  nearly  all  its  pictures 
from  free-lance  photographers 
who  work  primarily  for  the 
Star. 

This  system  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  many  years.  From 
time  to  time,  as  at  present,  there 
is  one  staff  photographer  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  paper  maintains 
a  darkroom  close  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  newsroom.  Five  staff  re¬ 
porters  also  operate  as  photoga-  j 
phers  with  their  own  equipment  : 
which  they  rent  out  to  the  ' 
paper.  They  are  supplied  with  ; 
staff  cars  for  which  they  pay  j 
the  paper  one-half  cent  per  mile  | 
when  not  using  the  car  for  Star  • 
business.  | 

8  to  9  Always  on  Call  | 
The  Star  has  available  eight  I 
to  nine  free-lance  photographers  | 
all  the  time,  and  another  six  | 
free-lance  photographers  who  do  i 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  paper  i 
lor  a  living.  These  photogra-  I 
phers  all  operate  on  a  per  pic¬ 
ture  basis,  plus  expenses  for  j 
out-of-town  trips.  i 

They  are  paid  for  photos  used,  | 
unless  asked  to  do  a  specific  i 
number  of  pictures,  and  rates 
are  on  a  sliding  scale,  from  $4 
for  the  first  picture  used.  $3  for  | 
the  second,  and  $2  for  each  ad-  , 
ditional  picture  on  any  one 
story.  They  are  paid  on  a  basis 
of  $16  a  day  on  out-of-town  as¬ 
signments,  plus  mileage.  Free¬ 
lance  photographers  must  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  equipment  and 
materials  as  well  as  darkroom. 

If  they  use  the  Star's  darkroom 
they  are  charged  for  its  use. 

The  eight  or  nine  photogra¬ 
phers  constantly  on  call  are  not 
picked  in  any  order,  but  rather 
as  to  availability.  One  free¬ 
lance  is  on  call  every  evening 
on  a  rotation  basis,  at  rate  of 
S2  an  hour,  which  is  also  the  ■ 
rate  paid  when  photographers  j 
go  out  on  assignments  which 
net  no  pictures. 

Photographers  file  their  bills  I 
with  the  editorial  department  j 
on  a  special  “Photographer’s  j 
Statement”  printed  by  the  Star. 
Expense  accounts  are  filed  sepa-  | 
rately.  I 

The  statement  includes  date,  ' 
place  and  nature  of  assignment,  | 
number  of  prints  ordered,  prints  i 
used,  and  amount.  On  the  re-  I 
verse  side  is  a  list  of  rules  for  ; 
photographers,  which  include  ' 
standards  expected  of  the  pho-  ; 
tographer  as  to  competence  and  j 
conduct,  rules  as  to  acceptance  I 
of  assignments,  how  payment  is  ! 
to  be  made,  and  methods  of  han-  | 
dling  accounts.  ' 

Rules  for  Working  ! 

One  rule  is  that  “each  pho¬ 
tographer  should  be  prepared  to  I 
accept  his  fair  share  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  unattractive  assign- 
"  ■Another  specifies  that 
the  reporter  must  remember 
his  request  constitutes  an  order 
for  which  the  photographer  is 
to  be  paid.” 

A  final  note  is:  “Any  pho¬ 


tographer  who  feels  he  has  been 
unfairly  used,  either  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  assignment  or  generally  in 
his  business  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  is  invited  to  state  his 
case  in  writing  to  the  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  giving  complete 
details  in  the  first  letter.” 

In  addition  to  the  Toronto 
city  free-lance  photographers, 
the  Star  maintains  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  photographers  in  nearby 
communities  on  a  retainer  or 
straight  free-lance  basis. 

The  paper  covers  news  events 
with  more  photographers  and 
reporters  than  most  newspapers 
on  the  basis  that  three  or  four 
men  can  cover  a  story  faster 
than  one  man  could. 


User  Car  Men 
Favor  Classified, 
NewBookShows 

The  vast  majority  of  sales- 
leaders  in  the  used  car  busi¬ 
ness  are  strongly  partial  to 
newspaper  classified  advertising, 
a  survey  by  Bradford  Wyckoff 
and  Howard  Parish  reveals. 

The  survey  is  included  in  a 
book,  “How  to  Write  Used  Car 
Ads  that  Bring  More  Buyers.” 
published  recently  by  the  How¬ 
ard  Parish  organization,  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising 
counselors,  of  Miami,  Fla. 


The  authors  made  a  survey 
last  spring  to  learn  how  the 
leading  dealer  in  100  represen¬ 
tative  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  cities  allotted  his  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.  It  revealed  that  69 
of  the  100  leaders  devoted  90% 
or  more  of  their  budget  to  classi¬ 
fied.  Thirty-three  dealers  re¬ 
ported  they  devoted  their  entire 
ad-budget  to  classified. 

Among  other  facts  discovered 
about  advertising  methods  of 
leading  dealers  was  that  88% 
believe  in  using  the  classified 
columns  every  day;  and  that 
radio  strongly  contends  with 
newspaper  display  for  the  rest 
of  the  dealers’  ad-budgets. 

The  book  sells  for  $4.95. 


m  UAd 
WITH  OOR  CMtN 


Here  at  The  Mutual  Life  we 
want  to  know  what  the  public  thinks  about  our  business,  because 
we  want  to  do  more  of  the  things  they  like  and  less  of  what  they 
dislike. 

So  we  lead  with  our  chin  and  conduct  periodic  national  opinion 
surveys  among  our  policyholders,  the  general  public,  our  own 
salesmen,  and  the  salesmen  of  competing  life  insurance  companies. 
Questions  asked  in  these  surveys  cover  all  phases  of  our  business, 
and  the  answers  we  get  are  extremely  helpful  in  giving  direction  to 
our  constant  efforts  to  improve  our  operations. 

We  intend  to  keep  asking  people  to  tell  us-  without  pulling  their 
punches-  how  we  can  do  a  better  job  in  supplying  them  with  up- 
to-date  life  insurance  protection. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
34  NASSAU  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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G.  Ml.  Rogers, 
Cleveland  GM 
23  Years,  Dies 

George  McIntosh  Rogers  died 
Sept.  9  at  his  home  at  Old  Say- 
brook,  Conn.  He  was  69  years 
old. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  general  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  Dealer  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1933.  While  serving  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  23  years  he  also  had 
full  charge  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
mechanical  departments,  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  led  him  to  foster 
the  establishment  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department,  with  its 
annual  Conference,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  At  various  times  he 
was  secretary,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  ANPA. 

Born  in  Ashtabula.  O.,  Mr. 
Rogers  moved  to  Willoughby, 
O.,  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a 
student  at  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  class  of  ’01,  when  lack 
of  money  forced  him  out  of 
college.  In  1898  he  joined  the 
Plain  Dealer  business  office  and 
served  in  succession  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  department  bookkeeper, 
country  circulation  manager,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  finally  succeeding  Elbert 

H.  Baker  as  general  manager  in 
1920. 

Ill  health  forced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  general  manager  early 
in  1933,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  John  S.  McCarrens. 
He  held  the  directorship  until 
Dec.  31,  1933. 

He  was  a  member  here  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  Old  Timers  Club, 
the  graduate  council  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Beta  Chi 
chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
the  union.  Hermit  and  Chagrin 
Valley  Hunt  clubs  and  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Plain  Dealer,  Mr.  Rogers 
went  to  Washington  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration.  Later  he 
joined  the  G.  H.  Mead  Co.  of 
New  York,  newsprint  brokers, 
and  lived  in  New  York  until  he 
moved  to  Old  Saybrook  in  1939. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had 
been  an  invalid. 

■ 

Josiah  Rowe  Dies; 
Virginia  Publisher 

Fredericksburg.  Va.  —  Josiah 
P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  54-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily  Fredericks¬ 
burg  Free  Lance-Star,  died  Sept. 

7  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  also 
Mayor  of  Frdericksburg. 

After  World  War  I  service  as 
a  flier  in  France  and  Italy,  Mr. 
Rowe  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Free  Lance  Star  as  advertising 
manager.  He  became  manager- 
editor  in  1924  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  A.  Press  Rowe. 

In  World  War  II  he  served  as 
captain  of  Company  104,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Guard. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  in 
which  he  had  been  active  a 
number  of  years.  He  also  was 
a  former  Virginia  chairman  of 
The  Associated  Press. 


d^bituarj) 


E.  Medley  Scovil,  69,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scovil  Advertising 
Co.,  Manhattan,  and  once  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  while 
vacationing  at  Norton,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada. 

He.^r.n  W.  Tidwell,  Sr.,  61, 
purchasing  agent  for  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Press-Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal,  Sept.  5,  at 
Memphis. 

Augustus  H.  Youmans,  78, 
stockholder  in  the  Freeman 
Printing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Waukesha  (Wis. )  Daily  Free- 
7nan,  associated  with  the  paper's 
mechanical  departments  until 
his  retirement  in  1929,  son  of  the 
late  Henry  M.  Youmans,  who 
became  owner  of  the  paper  in 
1874;  Sept.  4,  at  a  Waukesha 
hospital. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Simmons, 
68,  who  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  half-owner  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  News,  managing  editor 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  city  editor  and  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal,  editor  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Labor  Review,  and  staff 
member  on  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar;  Sept.  2,  at  Memphis. 

Elmer  Burgess,  59,  editor  of 
Tiff’s  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Town  and  County,  and  former 
owner  of  that  weekly,  former 
staffer  on  the  Kansas  City  ( Mo. ) 
Star  and  Palm  Beach  Times; 
Aug.  29,  at  West  Palm  Beach. 

■ 

Special  Ad  Issue 
Marks  Re-opening 

Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star 
published  an  edition  of  32  pages 
Aug.  25,  highlighted  by  two 
special  sections  devoted  to  the 
enlargement  of  Anderson’s  Su¬ 
per  Market. 

The  issue  carried  3,107  inches 
of  ads  relating  to  the  store 
opening  in  addition  to  934 
inches  of  regular  advertising. 
General  brand  advertising  in 
store  opening. 

Taking  note  of  the  Star’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  merchandising.  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  S.  Waddell  stated 
that  the  newspaper  "will  even 
get  distribution  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  products  when  a 
schedule  is  placed  in  the  Star, 
and  our  service  is  not  completed 
until  the  merchandise  is  moved 
from  the  retailers’  shelves.” 


'Man  of  the  Year' 

Stanley  R.  Banyon,  publisher 
of  the  Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium  and  the  St.  Joseph 
Herald-Press  in  the  twin  cities 
oi  southwestern  Michigan,  has 
been  chosen  Benton  Harbor's 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  that 
city.  As  president  of  the 
Mercy  Hospital  association, 
Mr.  Banyon  successfully  head¬ 
ed  a  $1,000,000  fund  campaign 
for  a  new  city  hospitaL 


W.  F.  Huffman, 
Publisher  in 
Wisconsin,  Dies 

WiscoNsi.N  Rapids,  Wis. — Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Huffman,  54,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  Daily  Tribune,  president  of 
WFHR  and  WFHR  FM  as  well 
as  of  the  Wisconsin  Network, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  8. 

He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  at  Denver,  Colo.,  as  cor¬ 
respondent  and  reporter  for  the 
Denver  Evening  Times  and 
Rocky  Mountain  News  while  at¬ 
tending  high  school.  He  entered 
Beloit  (Wis.)  College  in  1914 
and  gained  additional  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor  of  the  college 
paper  and  by  working  during 
the  summers  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic. 

After  serving  in  World  I  and 
later  graduating  from  college, 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  Rapids  in 
1919  to  assume  ownership  of  the 
Daily  Leader,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  J.  F.  Cooley.  The 
following  February  he  bought 
the  weekly  Tribune,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  them. 

Mr.  Huffman  was  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspaper  League, 
prominent  in  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  in  affairs 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 

During  his  30-year  residence 
in  Wisconsin  Rapids  he  also  was 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cranberry  business. 
Surviving  are  his  wife;  a  son, 
William  F.,  Jr.,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Louise,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  at  Madison. 

■ 

L.  A.  Guild  Sues  AP 
In  Firing  Dispute 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  has  filed  suit  for  $50,000 
damages  against  the  Associated 
Press,  charging  that  AP  dis¬ 
charged  without  just  cause  a 
photographer,  Charles  DeSoria, 
and  refused  to  give  him  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  Papers  were  filed  in 
Los  Angeles  superior  court. 

In  New  York,  an  AP  spokes¬ 
man  stated  the  dismissal  “was 
for  sound  cause  under  the  agree¬ 
ment’’  and  added  that  counsel 
for  the  wire  service  will  file  an 
answer. 

The  Guild  action  seeks  for 
Mr.  DeSoria  full  reinstatement, 
back  pay  of  $100  a  week  or 
$1,200  severance,  and  damages 
on  the  ground  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  was  injured  by  the  “un¬ 
warranted  discharge.” 


New  Dail’y  in  Texas 

Stephenville,  Tex. — The  Ste 
phenville  Daily  ,  Empire  began 
publication  Sept.  4  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  weekly  Empire- 
Tribune,  which  will  continue 
publication.  Rufus  F.  Higgs  is 
the  publisher.  The  first  daily  edi¬ 
tion  ran  42  pages.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  newspaper  in  West 
Texes  was  founded  in  1870. 


Parade  in  St.  Lcuis 

St.  Louis — The  St.  Louig 
Post -Dispatch  added  Parade 
in  its  Sunday  issue  oi  Sept.  H. 
The  28-page  magazine  carried 
the  total  for  the  edition  to  132. 

Copies  of  Parade  were  print¬ 
ed  on  the  P-D's  rotogravure 
presses  which  also  turn  out 
PICTURES,  the  paper's  roto 
section.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  P-D  prints  Par- 
ade  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
end  itself. 

Grand  Rapids 
Papers  Expand 
Farm  Coverage 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — New  ef¬ 
forts  to  spur  rural  readership 
and  circulation  have  been  in¬ 
itiated  here  by  both  dailies. 

To  compete  with  the  long¬ 
standing  success  and  reputation 
of  the  weekly  farm  section  of 
the  evening  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
the  rival  morning  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  has  started  a  farm  page 
of  its  own  of  special  interest  to 
the  Western  Michigan  fruit  and 
dairy  belt  and  keyed  with  agri¬ 
culture  industry  advertising. 

The  Press  is  expanding  its 
farm  coverage  by  addition  of  an 
assistant  farm  editor  devoting 
full  time  to  Western  Michigan 
agriculture  alone.  Clifford  J. 
Nelson,  market  and  financial 
writer,  was  moved  up  to  the 
post,  leaving  Farm  Mitor 
Charles  E.  Johnson  free  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  state  farm  scene. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  page  also  appears 
weekly  in  other  Booth  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan. 

Seth  Anderson  gave  up  his 
city  editor’s  desk  on  the  Herald 
to  become  its  new  farm  editor. 
He  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm.  Bruce  W.  Mair,  Sunday 
editor,  has  been  made  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald. 

■ 

S-H  Papers  Sign  Up 
DiMaggio  As  Expert 

Joe  DfMaggio,  the  Yankee 
star,  has  been  signed  by  the 
Seri pps  Howard  Newspapers  to 
discuss  the  American  League 
pennant  race  and  the  World 
Series,  six  days  a  week. 

Arrangements  for  the  Yankee 
Clipper’s  invasion  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  field  were  made  by  Joe 
Williams,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Scripps-Howard 
sports  columnist.  Joe  King,  of 
the  Wor:d-Telegram  sports  .staff, 
will  work  with  DiMaggio  in 
turning  out  the  columns. 

■ 

Honor  Sports  Editor 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — More  than 
1.000  sports  fans  braved  one 
of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  fad¬ 
ing  summer  to  honor  Waite 
Forsyth  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  25th  year  of  sports  writing 
here.  Now  sports  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  Sun,  he  began  his 
career  with  the  old  Jamestoun 
Post. 
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“Editor  &  Publisher  keeps 

me  sold  on  newspapers” 

A«».  I.l  «»!'  a 


ASSERTS  GEORGE  McGIVERN,  MEDIA 
DIRECTOR.  GRANT  ADVERTISING.  CHICAGO 


GEORGE  McGlV'ERN  recommends  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  newspaper  space  for  Grant’s  offices  for  such  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  spenders  as  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Delrich 
Margarine.  Puritan  Hams,  Bacon.  Canned  .Meats  (The  Cudahy 
Packing  Company);  Folger’s  Coffee;  Mars.  Inc;.  American 
Buslines,  etc. 


"I've  been  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  regu¬ 
larly  since  1929  because  I  think  it's  one  of 
the  important  publications  in  the  advertising 
business.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  sent  to  my 
home,  where  I  have  time  to  cover  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  material  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
keeps  me  up-to-date  on  what’s  going  on  in 
the  newspaper  field  and  keeps  me  sold  on 
newspapers  generally  as  a  good  advertising 
medium.  If  I  had  a  choice  of  only  one  pub¬ 
lication  for  newspaper  information  I’d 
choose  Editor  &  Publisher.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  Npff  Big-Jtoney  Newspaper  Buyers 

vital  statistics  .  .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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'Soil  Surgery' 
Project  Backed 
By  Dallas  News 

Dallas,  Tex. — On  a  Septem¬ 
ber  morning,  1,500  workmen  and 
110  machines  opened  a  mech¬ 
anized  all  day  battle  on  210 
acres  of  wasteland  in  Collin 
County,  30  miles  north  of 
Dallas. 

It  was  “Soil  Surgery  Day,” 
launching  a  program  for  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  model  farm. 

Gov.  Allan  Shivers  of  Texas 
spent  the  day  there  to  help  put 
a  statewide  spotlight  on  the 
soil-saving  idea. 

The  fact  that  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  had  become  an 
unofficial  sponsor  of  the  project 
accounted  for  its  receiving 
widespread  attention. 

The  News,  in  being  a  publici¬ 
ty  angel  for  the  model  farm, 
went  some  distance  from  its 
strictly  local  metropolitan  area, 
outside  its  own  county,  as  it 
often  does  in  its  role  of  cham¬ 
pioning  “Old  Man  Texas.” 

Deoley  Honorary  Chairman 

Sharing  a  platform  with  the 
governor,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 
president  of  the  News,  partici 
pated  in  ceremonies  at  the  farm 
at  Princeton,  Tex.,  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  farm's  steering 
committee. 

“I  hope  other  parts  of  the 
state  where  they  have  other 
types  of  soils  will  emulate  this 
project.”  Mr.  Dealey  said. 

The  News’  radio  station. 
WFAA,  Dallas,  put  the  event  on 
the  air,  with  Murray  Cox.  the 
station's  farm  director,  acting 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

On  the  eve  of  Soil  Surgery 
Day,  the  News  published  a  spe 
cial  section,  with  a  four-color 
outside  picture  of  a  rich-look¬ 
ing  farm  with  a  herd  of  red¬ 
bodied  white-faced  Herefords 
in  the  foreground. 

Caption:  “The  land  can  be 
fruitful — .” 

Roy  Roddy,  agriculture  editor 
of  the  News,  worked  closely 
with  the  Collin  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  to  give 
coverage  to  the  project. 

■ 

U.  oi  Illinois  to  Offer 
Communications  Ph.D 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill. — The 
University  of  Illinois  is  offering 
for  the  first  time  a  new  program 
leading  to  the  doctor  of  philo¬ 
sophy  degree  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations. 

The  University  wilt  limit  ad¬ 
mission  each  year  to  a  few  spec¬ 
ially  qualified  candidates  — 
teachers  of  journalism,  radio,  or 
other  communications  subjects, 
research  men  in  the  fields  of 
public  opinion  and  audience 
study,  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry. 

Visiting  fellows  on  the  staff 
are  Clyde  W.  Hart,  director. 
National  Opinion  Research  Cen¬ 
ter;  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld.  director. 
Columbia  University  Office  of 
Applied  Social  Research;  and 
Raymond  B.  Nixon,  director, 
Emory  University  Division  of 
Journalism. 
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To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Your  editorial  entitled  "Dan¬ 
gerous  Precedent"  in  this  week's 
issue  quite  obviously  leans  to 
the  thought  that  some  abuse  is 
being  done  to  metropolitan 
newspapers  by  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  ABC  in  connection 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

I  am  surprised  to  read  your 
suggestion  that  “you  should  ex¬ 
ercise  your  influence  at  once 
with  your  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Board  whilst 
there  is  time  to  avoid  serious 
error”. 

Just  who  do  you  mean  should 
“exercise  your  influence".  Out 
of  the  1,200  members  of  the 
ABC  ,  which  you  mention,  prob¬ 
ably  90''r  are  in  the  smaller 
towns  like  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and,  I  think,  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  some  move  should  be 
made  to  stop  large  city  news¬ 
papers  from  claiming  to  cover 
areas  where  they  have  compar¬ 
atively  few  newspapers  on  sale. 

Your  own  editorial  states  that 
thirty-odd  years  ago,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Cleveland  agreed  on 
a  trading  zone.  Isn't  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  what  was  true  thirty- 
odd  years  ago  is  not  true  today? 

Newspapers  which  sell  effec¬ 
tive  coverage  so  far  away  from 
home  to  a  National  advertiser, 
who  then  find  that  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  advertising  effective¬ 
ness  insofar  as  moving  goods  is 
making  a  dishonest  presentation 
and  in  so  doing  hurts  all  news¬ 
papers. 

There  never  was  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  statement  adopted  than 
the  slogan  u.sed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  .  .  .  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local  .  .  .  and  the  sooner 
papers  with  large  circulation 
realize  that  the  further  they  get 
off  base,  the  more  likely  they 
will  be  caught,  the  better  it  may 
be  for  the  whole  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  I  am  afraid  that  who¬ 
ever  wrote  your  editorial  was 
thinking  only  of  the  larger 
papers  which  do  make,  and 
have  made  for  years,  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  claim  about  coverage  and 
the  strange  part  of  it  is  that 
most  of  them  are  very  effective 
selling  mediums  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  are  published  and 
perhaps  within  a  limited  radius 
of  that  city. 

The  establishment  of  the  ABC 
years  ago  stopped  any  dishonest 
publisher  from  making  circu¬ 
lation  statements  which  were 
false  and  it  is  time  that  some¬ 
body  stopped  newspapers  from 
making  exaggerated  claims  of 
“effective  coverage.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  A.  Stretch 
Publisher, 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

■ 

400  in  Golf  Event 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  Almost 
400  men  and  women  golfers 
took  part  in  the  first  annual 
Schenectady  Union-Star  hole-in- 
one  golf  contest. 


Sawyer  Names 
Advisory  Group 
On  Advertising 

Washington — Advertising  will 
be  the  concern  of  the  newest 
advisory  committee  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  with  Paul 
B.  West,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ers,  filling  the  position  of  chair¬ 
man  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Purpose  of  the  committee’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  Secretary  Char.es 
Sawyer  explained,  is  to  prepare 
a  program  for  creation  of  an 
advertising  service  unit  within 
the  department  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  idea  has  been  broached  by 
several  of  Mr.  Sawyer’s  prede¬ 
cessors  who  have  recogniz^  and 
sought  to  solidify  what  the  Sec¬ 
retary  described  as  “advertis¬ 
ing’s  tremendous  services  to  gov¬ 
ernment  in  both  war  and  pieace.” 
He  paid  especial  tribute  to  the 
contribution  by  the  Advertising 
Council. 

“Advertising  plays  such  a  fun¬ 
damental  role  in  advancing  our 
economy  and  helping  to  keep  it 
healthy  that  I  am  establishing  a 
specialized  unit  to  give  it  the 
attention  and  service  it  merits,” 
Secretary  Sawyer  announced. 
“Salesmanship  is  what  keeps 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning, 
and  advertising  is  salesmanship 
at  a  very  high  level.  There  are 
few  other  forces  in  the  nation’s 
business  life  that  are  as  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  prosper¬ 
ity.” 

Attending  a  meeting  at  which 
establishment  of  the  committee 
and  eventual  creation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  unit 
were  decided  upon  were: 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA;  Philip  J.  Everest,  man¬ 
aging  director.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Transportation  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.;  Kerwin  H.  Fulton, 
president  of  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.;  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
president,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies;  George 
P.  Ludlam,  vicepresident.  Adver¬ 
tising  Council.  Inc.;  Mr.  West; 
Albert  E.  Winger,  president, 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.; 
Ralph  Hardy,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters;  Charles  W. 
Jackson  of  the  staff  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Steelman,  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

Mr.  Sawyer  expressed  the 
opinion  that  government,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  facilities  and  its 
scope,  is  in  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  surveys  which  the 
advertising  business  could  use 
but  might  not  wish  to  undertake 
for  reasons  of  cost  or  on  other 
grounds. 

■ 

Travel  Promotion 

San  Francisco — Promotion  of 
travel  to  new  global  areas  has 
begun  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways  following  return  of 
Gerrit  E.  Roelof.  advertising 
manager  for  the  airline’s  Pacific- 
Alaska  Division,  from  a  world 
flight.  Siam,  now  Thailand,  is  a 
new  tourist  “discovery”,  Mr. 
Roelof  said.  He  declares  Japan 
is  due  for  a  big  comeback  in  the 
travel  world. 


Admen  to  Teach 

Several  New  York  advertising 
executives  will  teach  evening 
courses  in  advertising  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
*For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Ooont  spproximetely  fiva,  5  Utter 
words,  one  line. 

Ads  with  white  space  and/or  type  of 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  a(ste 
measure  basis  of  14  fines  per  coUmn 
inch. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 


Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
billed. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington.  Denver,  Colorado 
PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Kooh, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  lows 
★★We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction,  .\ithur  W. 
.Stypea,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

.5.  California. _ 

FLORID.A,  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 

Florida. _ 

THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feigliner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  h  Asso- 
ciates.  Box  608.  Tucumcari.  New  Mex. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

Newspaper  valuations 

Tax  and  all  other  puntoses 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD"' 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
ESTaMjSHED  NEWSPAPERS^ 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside,  Cal. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 
For  any  size  paper  contact 
ODKTT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


XOUTHERN  California.  Exclusive 
weeklies,  one  plant.  Mild  climate, 
profitahle,  .$40,0(10:  .$22.000  do"”- 


nthern  California  weekly, 

■llv.  2  Linos.  1948  net  $14,000. 
2.500.  $16,000  down.  .7.  A.  Snyder, 
wsiiaper  Broker.  3570  Frances  Ave.. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  17,  1949 


60 
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I 


I 


I 
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i 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FOKKIGX  TKADK  PLBLl 
(’iTlo'x  Kxportliiiport  field,  New 
Vnrk  City,  ■*  years  o><l.  ».000  paid 
and  free  controlled  (1,000  subscrib- 
a,,)  Advertisini;  intrea.sed  1948  over 
1947  90.26%.  1949  over  1948  90.24%. 
Keady  to  go  (piarterly  or  monthly. 
Owner  Kditor  Piibli.sher  retiring  will 
sell  outright  or  retain  small  interest. 
Small  cash  investment  retinired.  Box 
4136  Editor  &  I’liblisher. _ 


BILLETIN’  NO.  22,  Newspapers  for 
Sale  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
jIjt  Brothers.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


[HILY  —  Long-esliibiishi'd  ;  exi  lusive 
Held-  full  -11’  report;  money  maker; 
eity’dO.OOO;  great  opportunity.  Box 
4:'Ul.  Editor  A-  I'nblislier. _ 

CEXTK.VL  CALIKOKNl.V  WEEKLY. 
Uking  $20,000.  $12,000  handles.  .Jack 
L  Stoll  Box  8408,  I...S  Angeles  Iti, 

iVifiiriiai. _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

TIKED  OF  LABOR  I’KOBLEALS— 
Will  offer  for  sale  profitable  Semi- 
Weekly  in  Midwest.  .\.  B.  C.  Circula¬ 
tion.  C.  1’.  -k.  Books.  Shop  is  over 
equipped  with  everything  from  (loss 
Web  press  to  Monotype  raster.  New 
Kluge,  Jlonotabular  broach,  etc.  Have 
the  help  but  their  problems  coupled 
with  mine  are  too  much.  Keady  to  go 
back  to  working  for  some  one  else. 
This  will  take  $2.'>.000  dow  n  and  rest 
on  long  term.  -Adilrtss  Box  4195,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper 
properties  in  Minnesota,  Wdsconsin, 
Iowa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana, 
Tou  will  do  w'ell  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


WANTED:  To  buy  daily  newrspaper 
from  family  or  estate — cash  (six 
Ignres).  Box  4173.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WILL  lease  or  buy  weekly  newspaper 
having  no  plant.  New  York  or  New 
England.  Box  4214,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  24-PAOE  PRESS  with  color 
cylinder,  Goss  32-page  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  Goss  40-psge  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  Write  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


GOSS  28  PP.  ‘‘Straightline”  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR,  22-%"  cut-off, 
electrical  and  stereotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  16. 


TOR  SALE 

Hoe  unit-type  press,  4  units  with 
double  folder.  2244"  cut-oflf.  Roll 
stands  at  both  ends.  Complete  with 
75  h.p.  AC  drive  and  stereotype 
equipment.  Most  gears  and  bearings 
instilled  new  within  past  two  years. 
Available  immediately. 

THE  MEZO-STEELK  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  2244"  cut  otT.  AO  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


24  P.AGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
22  44"  cut  off,  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

-244  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

-244  cut  off,  4  deck,  double  folder, 
nned  for  comics. 


„  HOE  SEXTUPLE 
cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
•4C  drive. 


GOSS  COMET  &  DUPLEX  FLAT  BEF 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
t«ble  Address:  “Shiilpreas  New  York’ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

STEREO 

.■>1)00  Ib.s.  elei-trie  rcinelt  furnace  with 
jiump,  ilouhle  .Margach,  w  ater-cooleil 
iimUl  with  eli-ctric  hoist  for  metal 
ilump  truck. 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
2214".  AC  motor,  o  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  ]>ump  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  flat 
casting  box. 

LOSS  (ilANT  .MAT  ROLLER,  AU. 
STA  111  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AC. 
DANIELS  UIKCULAK  PLANER,  AC. 
HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW,  AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadel])hia.  Pennsylvania 


HOE  twin-screw  full  page  Flat  Plate 
Shaver;  Hoe  and  Duplex  Dry  Mat 
Rollers:  Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router: 
■Model  25  V'andercook  full-page  Proof 
Press  with  inking  attachment,  very 
fine  machine;  12x27  W’esel  heavy- 
duty  Elec.  Galley  Proof  Press;  Amsco 
cabinet  type  Saw  Trimmer;  Economy 
dow-n-stroke  Power  Baler,  300  lbs.  ca¬ 
pacity;  1-ton  to  4-ton  Metal  Pots  for 
tioth  Stereotype  and  Electrotype  use; 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  cuts;  38"  and  40" 
-Automatic  Power  Cutters;  32  and  48- 
page  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Presses ; 
NEW  Hall  Form  Tables  and  “Dural” 
light  weight  Stereotype  Chases.  Also 
everything  for  the  Job  Plant.  Send 
for  current  list.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Factory  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


24-PASE  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units,  Double  Color  Unit 
Folder,  Plate-Making  Machinery 
and  AC  Motor  Drive 


64-PASE  HOE  PRESS 

4-Deck  Press  with 
all  Color  Attachments 
Heavy  Duty  Double  F’older 
Stereo  Machinery  and  Motor  Drive 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street.  New  York  18,  N.Y. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
arc  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  16  page 
capacity,  one-to-one  type.  F’irst-class 
condition,  printing  12,000  copies  a 
day.  Rubber  rollers,  extra  gears.  35 
li.p.  motor  and  semi-automatic  control. 
Price  $15,000.  Available  about  end  of 
year.  Daily  Sun-Times,  Owen  Sound, 
Ontario. 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
-Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
F'latbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


LINOTYPES 

NTost  uomplflt*  stock  of  linotypes  and 
ifilt-rtypes  at  a  i4rice  ran;re  to  fit  your 
l)a-U"«*t  from  $lo00  lo  Mauhiiie.s 

an*  od'tTCfl  fithcr  as  iw.  reconditioned 
or  n-lniilt.  Kvery  niaehine  eau  i>e  in- 
sp«*ute<l  in  oiieration  on  our  door. 
Write  or  wire  your  nee<ls  for  formal 
olVt  riniirs, 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

;117  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


■MODEL  C — 42-Eiii  Intertype  with  3 
•Magazines.  4  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  AC 
Motor.  Good  condition.  Printcraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS  | 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO. 
INC. 

Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moved, 
assembled. 

Complete  service  from  layout  to  in* 
stallation. 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presses,  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Kquipment  bought  and  sold. 
503"4th  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 
Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSP.APER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Di.xmantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


WALLMAN  &  BAJLEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Anton,  Ill. 

Ph.;  3  4164  Ph.:  2  1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

STA-HI  SCORCHER.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Contact  H.  L.  Garner,  The 
Examiner,  Peterborough.  Canada. 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  23  9/16- 
cut-off.  Advertiser,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


MAT  ROLLER.  FULL  PAGE  size 
State  details.  Advertiser,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip- 
lion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  IN*nnsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


HOE  CURVED  ROUTER  21  Ms"  sheet 
cutoit'.  Alternating  Current  motor.  Box 
4204.  Editor  .V  Publisher. 


PRESS  MOTOR.S  and  control  Panel, 
either  AC  or  DC,  80,  90,  100.  or 

125  H.P.  Xi-ws  Publishing  Co., 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
I  wideL  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
;  21-58  inch  cut-ofi'  or  deck  for  same. 
!  Give  foil  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR  1  I  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  1  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  bastb  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider.  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  WIDE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  promotion  and  publishing  inter¬ 
ested  in  leasing  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Specialist  in  circulation,  promotion 
and  advertising  campaigns.  Open  to 
any  proposition.  Excellent  referenoes. 
Box  4044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


REPRESENTATIVE  for  .sales  and 
survey  work.  .Applicant  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  procedure,  have  machine 
operation  background,  union.  Com- 
pi-nsation,  salary,  coimiiisHion  and  ex- 
ocnsi  s.  State  qualifications  fully.  Box 
No.  4170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FEATURES _ 

RACING  HANUlCAPl'KK  will  present 
new-  and  novel  feature  catering  to 
racing  public  for  individual  newspaper 
or  syndicate.  Box  4139.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXTRA  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  WANT  AD  BUSINESS  I 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Want- 
Ad  business  growing,  subscribe  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
ating  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
sight  campaigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion  —  thesa 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
Ad  Service  that  Makes  You  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Classified  Advertising  Service 

The  Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  32.  Fla. 


NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
Call  in 

PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATES 
Publishing  Consultants 
225  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1.  lillinois. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER  for  semi- 
weekly  with  7,000  circulation  in  some¬ 
what  remote  community.  Excellent 
living  londitions.  .All  things  being 
equal,  a  Canadian  would  be  preferred 
but  nationality  is  no  bar.  Write  fully- 
giving  background  ami  experience  to 
Box  4223,  Editor  ami  I’nhiisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

OENi^iAL.  MANAOEK 
ifor  trade  compoaition  bouae  in  New 
England,  doing  bouae  organa,  book 
compoaition,  agency  work,  etc.  Plant 
in  good  operating  condition.  We  want 
man  wbo  can  run  shop,  work  well 
with  people  and  attract  boainesa.  Pre- 
ier  New  Englander  now  employed  and 
doing  well  but  interested  in  growth 
opportunity.  Salary  open.  Box  4085, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EXECUTIVES  AND  AI.VNAUEliS 
Community  Newspaper  chain  is  seek¬ 
ing  Business  Manager  capable  of  serv¬ 
icing  advertising  accounia  as  well  as 
directing  sales  stalT.  Write  Box  4183, 
Editor  ic  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

Attention:  SPECIAL  PAGE,  DIS¬ 
PLAY,  i’EATUKE  SPACE  SALES¬ 
MEN  I  Earn  $800.00  upward,  month¬ 
ly  the  year  around,  selling  famous 
“Folks  to  Know"  and  “Funnigram” 
directories  in  daily  and  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  Must  have  car,  good  record  and 
be  free  to  travel  your  state  regularly  I 
One  of  the  best  regarded  firms  in  the 
business  seeks  $10,000.00  per  year 
men  —  especially  in  the  Southeast, 
Southwest,  Midwest  and  North.  We 
don’t  want  “high  pressure  artists" — 
several  of  our  best  men  are  former 
$60.00  per  week  earners. 
PUBLISHERS  FEATURE  SERVICE 
INC. 

(Est.  1941) 

Tampa  Gas  Bldg.,  Tampa,  Florida 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
for  established  medical  journal.  State 
age,  previous  experience,  compensa¬ 
tion  expected  and  when  free  to  ac.:9pt 
position.  Compensation  on  salary- 
quota-commission  basis.  Members  of 
our  staff  know  of  this  advertisement. 
Applications  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  4152,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  FOR 
THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

Our  Classified  Manager  is  being  ad¬ 
vanced.  We  want  an  experienced  man 
to  replace  him.  He  must  be  an  idea 
man,  an  expert  at  detail,  one  capable 
of  handling  a  sales  force  of  thirty 
people;  a  man  with  a  good  record 
of  achievement  in  a  comparable  city. 
The  position  is  permanent  and  ad¬ 
vancement  certain  to  the  man  who 
can  qualify.  Please  submit  full  rec¬ 
ord  of  your  experience  and  references. 

T.  G.  DEVANET 
Advertising  Sales  Mgr. 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  or  sales¬ 
man  with  opportunity  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  three-girl  classified  department 
— on  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal, 
whose  circulation  of  10,000  (A.  B.  C.) 
is  largest  in  inland  South  Jersey.  A 
“natural”  classified  town  within  easy 
traveling  distance  of  Philadelphia. 
This  position  is  on  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  basis. 

CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager, 
experienced.  Small  daily  newspaper 
In  metropolitan  area.  Give  details  snd 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  4090, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Manager, 
28-40;  good  copy  and  layout,  ability 
to  service  regular  accounts  and  sell. 
Permanent  post  with  crowing  paper. 
Good  salary.  Write  Harlan,  Kentucky, 
Daily  Enterprise. 

GOOD  opportunity  for  upcoming  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  small,  growing 
daily  in  Deep  South.  Must  be  capable, 
persistent,  hard-working,  good  on  lay¬ 
outs.  Box  4203,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  MAN  WHO  IS  ALSO  A 
GOOD  SALESMAN.  We  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  is  fast  at  laying 
out  ads.  knows  merchandising,  and 
ean  sell.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Send 
sample  layouts  to  Alan  Nicholas.  Oa- 
■ette  Telegraph,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Must  be 
aggressive,  creative,  full  experience  in 
layouts,  selling,  merchandising.  Prefer 
Bedell  trained  man.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  open  at  once.  Salary  and  bonus 
runs  $75-90  and  up.  Rush  reply  with 
references  and  experience.  Oelwein, 

Iowa.  Daily  Register. _ 

MIDWEST  8,000  ABC  daily  requires 
advertising  manager  who  can  continue 
outstanding  production  record.  Small 
city  experience  and  sound  character 
essential.  Write  or  wire  E.  C.  Hayhow, 

Daily  News,  Hillsdale,  Mich. _ 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S  FINEST, 
fastest-growing  old-established  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  has  opening  for 
ad  manager  or  solicitor  who  knows 
selling,  retail  merchandising  and  how¬ 
to  train  a  staff.  Unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  man  who  wants  his  salary 
tied  directly  to  results.  Good  guaran¬ 
teed  salary.  Give  complete  details  of 
experience  and  references.  Write  Box 

4213,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED,  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
for  Midwestern  daily  in  town  of  16,- 
000.  Experienced  man  with  car  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  train.  W'rite  Box  4198, 

Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

WE  H.AVE  an  exceptional  opening  for 
an  experienced,  aggressive  retail  space 
salesman  between  25  and  40  to  join 
our  advertising  department.  Applicant 
should  have  a  car  and  a  high  school 
or  college  education.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Party  selected  will  be  entitled 
to  the  foilowing  benefits;  retirement 
income  plan,  group  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance,  employe  beneficial  associa¬ 
tion,  and  group  life  insurance.  Apply 
Advertising  Director,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  8  West  King  St.,  Lancaster, 
Penna. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
who  knows  his  stuff;  in  addition,  has 
the  know-how  to  ride  truck  routes  and 
show  men  how  to  increase  stand  sales. 
.'Vble  to  handle  union  men  and  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  ABC.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  for  hard  hitting  worker 
in  competitive  field.  Eastern  seaboard 
daily,  50.000.  Give  detailed  particu¬ 
lars.  Correspondence  to  publisher 
confidential.  Box  4206,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
'To  develop  and  maintain  .VBC  circula¬ 
tion  on  established  weekly  newspaper 
in  fast  growing  community.  Submit 
age.  experience  and  references.  Good 
pay  if  you  can  deliver.  The  Baldwin 
Citizen.  74-76  South  Grand  Avenue, 
Baldwin,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 
CIRCUL.ATION  MANAGER.  Young 
man  now  an  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  can  qualify.  Housing  available. 
University  City  with  many  advantages. 
Big  opportunity  to  go  up  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Transcript,  Norman, 

Okla. _ 

GROUP  of  A.  B.  C.  Community  Week¬ 
lies  needs  circulation  .S.ales  Manager 
to  completely  handle  all  phases  of 
selling  new-  and  maintaining  present 
subscribers.  Fullfillnient  department 
completely  staffed.  Write  Box  4184. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  conserva¬ 
tive,  politically  independent  daily, 
midwest.  Must  be  hard-hitting,  expe- 
rieneed  writer.  Enclose  clippings  with 
application.  Salary  depends  on  com¬ 
petence  and  experience.  Box  4182, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MEDICAL  and  Chemical  research 
laboratory  interested  in  person  capa¬ 
ble  of  assisting  in  preparation  of 
manuscripts  for  publication  in  scien¬ 
tific  journals.  Send  details  to  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  FUND,  660  Frederick.  De- 
troit  2.  Mich. _ 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Illi¬ 
nois  daily,  7.000  circulation.  General 
reporting  with  sufficient  photographic 
training  to  back  up  features.  Will 
consider  near  beginner  if  you  have 
sufficient  experience  or  schooling  to 
know  fundamentals.  Position  at  pres¬ 
ent  likely  would  not  support  family. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  under 
competent  supervision.  Write  box 
4192,  Editor  A  Piibiisber. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MIDWEST  daily  within  100  miies  cf 
Chicago  needs  live  all-round  reporter. 
Excellent  advancement  possibilities. 
Permanent.  Box  4165,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Southern  new'spaper,  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  editions,  needs  the 
services  of  a  competent  mechanical 
superintendent,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  composing  room, 
stereotjping  and  press  room  produc¬ 
tion.  State  salary  expected,  and  en¬ 
close  references.  Box  No.  4181,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  FOREM.A.N  for  4-machine 
afternoon  daily,  union,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Permanent  for  right 
man.  Write  full  details.  Box  4187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  morning 
newspaper  shop,  inland  Pacific  North 
west.  Modernly  equipped  shop,  7 
Linotypes  and  shop  crew  of  17  print¬ 
ers.  Permanent  position  for  man  of 
proven  administrative  ability.  Paper 
in  13.000  circulation  bracket  in  town 
of  25,000.  Box  4084,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED: 

All-around  photo  engraver.  Good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Wire 
or  write  Tribune-Herald,  Attn:  Man¬ 
ager,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

WANTED  —  COMPETENT  LINO¬ 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  sober,  induatrions, 
union  or  eligible.  Good  fishing,  liberal 
arts  college  nearby.  Housing  tight  but 
can  be  solved.  Permanent,  good  town. 
Five  days.  75-4  hours  $65.  Box  4060, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
For 

Double  Width  Hoe  Press 
Open  Shop 
APPLICATION 
IN  CONFIDENCE 
Box  4150 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PRODUCTION  make-up  person  for  es¬ 
tablished  medical  journal  thoroughly 
conversant  with  contacts  with  printers 
and  also  acquainted  with  clerical  work 
in  handling  prospect  files  snd  live 
accounts  to  assist  business  manager 
in  supervision  of  salesmen.  Box  4153, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

TWO  fully  experienced  salesmen  for 
newspaper-owned  Michigan  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Must  he  able  to  earn  minimum 
of  $5,000  first  year  on  commission 
against  liberal  draw.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter.  Immediate  employment.  Box  4188. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

I  am  interested  in  contacting  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  small  city  newspaper  who 
is  looking  for  a  general  manager  who 
will  assume  all  responsibility  for  ad. 
vertising  volume.  Have  excellent  20 
year  record  in  large  and  small  news¬ 
paper  operation.  With  large  national 
chain  Want  reasonable  basic  aalsry 
with  commission  arrangement  for  in¬ 
creased  volume.  Married,  40  years 
old,  3  childreu.  Box  4155,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWiEST 
WEEKLV  PUBLISHERS 
Sincere  young  man,  proven  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  experience,  desires 
coiituciing  publisher  who  wants  to 
train  younger  man  to  take  over  with 
part  interest.  Journalism  graduate 
SDX.  Now  employed.  Replies  strictly 
confidential.  Write  Box  4185,  Editor 
and  Puhlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

KDITOK-Publishcr,  20  years  experi- 
I  cnce  all  phases  newspaper  and  civic 
leadership,  will  handle  your  problems 
I  and  make  it  profitable  for  yon  to  pay 
■  him  good  salary.  Box  4216,  Editor  & 
Puhlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
I  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  AVaIl 
ABLE.  Thoroughly  experienced  all 
phases  of  large  city  newspaper  adver- 
tiaing  operation.  Excellent  18  year 
record  with  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaper  organizations  in  highly 
competitive  markets.  Must  be  city 
over  100,000  with  publisher  willing 
to  pay  on  a  production  basis.  Bisic 
salary  ia  not  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion  but  the  possibilities  and  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  such  as  to  allow  lor  a 
$15,000  per  year  income  if  1  pat  the 
job  over  to  your  satisfaction.  Married, 
40  years  old,  8  children.  Box  4154 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  20  yesrs 
experience,  all  phasea  of  advertising. 
Provsn  record  in  Department  Uaa- 
agement  pint  space  selling  rcsnlts. 
Now  employed.  Details  and  top  refer- 
ences.  Middle-west  prelerrM,  B« 
4059,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

.VGGKESSIVE  AD  MAN;  young,  hus¬ 
tler.  College  grad,  honor  student;  1 
year  experience;  6  months  assistsnt 
ad  manager  on  small  daily.  Seeking 
broader  liorizon.s.  J.  Trepel,  404  Bell, 
Alamosa,  Colo. 

CLASSIFIED  manager  or  sssistsat. 
18  years  successful  operation  smsli, 
medium,  metropolitan  papers.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Builder  sod  devel¬ 
oper  of  profitable  volume.  Excellent 
sales  management  record.  Age  37.  Box 
4174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  A  resl 
producer  of  Want  Ail  volume  at  s 
profit.  Recognized  as  among  top  six 
best  known  Classified  Managers  m  U. 
.S.  Foiiner  oflicer  National  Association 
Classified  Managers;  author  and  cre¬ 
ator  many  outstanding  promotions.  A 
c.ipahle  organizer,  management  snd 
salos-training  specialist.  15  yesrs 
iiewpaper  experience;  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Inquiries  invited  from  large 
dailies  or  small  newspaper  groups  de¬ 
siring  centralized  management.  Box 
4207,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  Manager.  Young  woman. 
College  graduate.  Experienced  CAM. 
.\mbitious.  Hard  working.  Good  pro¬ 
ducer.  Box  4215,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  available  No¬ 
vember  1.  College  grad,  age  27,  ig- 
gressive,  experienced  sales,  layout, 
copy,  contracts  in  competitive  field. 
Desire  change  because  of  limited  op¬ 
portunity.  Good  references.  Box  41#2, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;— 
Hera  is  a  young  man  fired  with  stn- 
bition.  Employed  West  Coaat,  28, 
married,  college  graduate,  4  yean 
daily  advertising  sales,  wants  junior 
salesman  position  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Future  most  important  aspect. 
Box  4117,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
15  years  national-retail  hackgronnd. 
covering  Midwest  representation  14 
metropolitan  newspaper  markets,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  City.  Knows  news- 
I  piper  representative  operation  and 
!  promotion  and  midwest  agenciM-sS- 
!  verfisers.  40,  college.  Box  4167. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ALL  AROUND  MAN 
Journalist,  radio  writer,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  editor,  7  years  experi¬ 
ence;  specialist  economics,  business, 
local  politics;  university  and  gradu¬ 
ate  training;  congenial,  fast-tbinking 
and  dependable;  owns  car,  will  travel 
or  relocate;  wants  writing  or  public¬ 
ity  job  that  pays  or  permits  opportu¬ 
nity  to  buy  share  after  suitable 
period.  Box  4220,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  girl  reporter,  26, 
presently  employed.  Missouri  grad., 
public  relationa  and  trade  journal 
writing  experience,  would  like  general 
reporting,  society  or  woman’s  page 
connection  in  town  about  20,000.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  4032,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

flKTOONS  drawn  to  order.  Editor¬ 
ial,  political,  labor,^  caricatures,  etc. 
4end  requirements.  Sam  Schwarti,  581 
Timiiion  Place,  Bronx  55,  New  York. 
Phene:  MKlrose  5-0629. 

editorial  Cartoonist,  reprint  rec¬ 
ord  proves  highly  recogniied.  10 

Tears  experience.  Available  on  3 
weeks  notice.  Box  4130,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IF  Y'OU  need  an  experienced,  con¬ 
scientious,  capable  reporter,  feature 
writer,  interviewer,  I’m  the  woman 
for  you.  Two  years  varied  experience, 
including  desk,  on  medium  sized  daily 
where  now  employed.  Seeking  to  ad¬ 
vance  newspaper  career.  Former  editor 
trade  journal.  Public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  B.  S.  degree.  Box 
4212.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

A— B— C— D— E  .  .  . 

Alert,  brilliant,  conscientious,  depend¬ 
able,  enterprising  .  .  .  (could  go  on, 
alphabetically).  All  adds  up  to  a  top- 
notch  reporter,  feature  writer  seeking 
a  change.  Single,  30,  with  10  years’ 
experience.  What  have  you!  Box  4211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR  AS¬ 
SISTANT — 27  years  experience  on 
metropolitan  and  small  dailies.  Know 
how  to  get  top  production  from  statl. 
Economical,  efficient  producer.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  .ABC  and  promotion. 
Expert  on  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ma¬ 
tured  married,  good  health.  Prefer 
East  or  Midwest.  Best  of  references. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  4202,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

LET  ME,  a  college  grad,  be  the  bright 
young  man  in  your  organization.  A 
former  reporter  for  the  New  Y'ork 
Times  and  Tribune,  and  publicist  for 
a  crack  outfit,  I’m  ripe  for  .a  daily, 
trade  journal,  magazine  or  publicity 
slot.  You  get  loyalty,  moxie,  textbook 
and  street  experience.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  Box  4218.  Editor  A  PublLsher. 

AGRICULTURAL  Writer.  Radio, 

press  experience.  A-1  man  for  ad 
agency.  -Agricultural  accounts,  pub¬ 
licity.  Box  4219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  MIDWEST:  Three- 
h«*atit‘d  man — reporter,  desk  man  and 

1  photographer,  7  years  newspup»*r  and 
wire  serviro  experience.  28.  married, 
children.  Get  details  now.  Xot  many 
H-headed  men  left.  Box  4190,  F'ditor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  young,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Experieuced  A.B.C.  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Flair  for  pro¬ 
motion.  Box  4205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  editor,  over  20  years 
experience,  seeks  position  with  good 
aggressive  daily;  capable,  good  back¬ 
ground.  good  mixer  and  efficient.  Box 
4140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  district 
supervisor.  14  years  successful  expe¬ 
rience  circulation  department.  Expert 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Prefer  South¬ 
west  or  Southern  location.  Box  4083, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD  winning  editor  large  univer¬ 
sity  daily,  now  graduate,  heavy  news, 
feature,  rewrite  experience,  four  years 
Xew  York  Times  departmental  assist- 
;mt.  desires  editorial  job  with  future. 
Box  4217,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  University  grad,  wants 
editorial  post.  Feature,  sports,  news, 
desk  editing  exparience.  References. 
.Married,  Vet.  H.  H.  W.,  6528  Pylar 
Ave.,  St.  Louis  9,  Mistonri. 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  up,  relocation  sought,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  competent,  12  years 
experience  ABC,  excellent  record, 
best  references.  Age  33,  married,  ear. 
Uinimnm  $100,  details  upon  request, 
sonfidentisl.  Write  Box  4034,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  COVERAGE:  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  city  news  of  all 
types.  Can  offer  A-1  coverage  of 
events  for  out-of-town  daily  or  chain. 
Unlimited  source  of  feature  material 
available.  Box  4149,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

COLLEGE  graduate  from  accredited 
school  of  Journalism.  Interested  in 
small  dally  or  large  weekly.  Will  take 
radio  offer.  Own  car.  Available  now. 
Box  266.  Oxford.  Michigan. 

COLLEGE  of  Journalism  graduate 
will  work  anywhere  in  East.  Report¬ 
ing,  copyreading,  editing.  Know 
sports.  Box  4200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OK.  SO  I’M  A  WOMAN  1 

But  I’m  also  an  experienced  reporter. 
Adept  at  city  news  coverage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  women’s  page  editing.  Weet 
Coast  preferred.  Box  4087,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE,  20  years  experience  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  distribution. 
Will  be  available  October  I.  Replies 

strictly  confidential.  Box  4156,  Editor 

i  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  writer  15  months. 
Register  System,  journalism  grad,  pre¬ 
fer  small  daily,  weekly,  100  miles 
New  York  City.  A.  Granger,  1463  S. 
Clarkson,  Denver.  Col. 

RELIABLE  reporter,  feature-writer, 
photographer.  University  of  Iowa 
grad.  Married,  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Russ  Zeleniak,  254  Clark  Place, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 

EMBRYO  EDITOR — age  24,  seeks  Job 
with  publisher  where  writing  talents 
will  be  used.  Former  reporter  on  two 
New  England  dailies  wants  change 
from  selling  job  with  news  syndicate. 
Will  consider  good  public  relations 
offer  also.  Address:  John  A.  Hawks, 
Box  .54,  Framingham  Ctr.,  Mass. 

JOHN  D.  STANARD,  Drawer  1566E. 
Chattanooga  1,  Tean.  Ph.:  83-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 

REPORTER,  2  years  daily  courthouse, 
feature,  general  news,  public  relations 
experience.  Single,  24,  veteran.  B.J. 
Missouri;  grad  work  Northwestern. 
Good  references.  Box  4145,  Editor  A 
Publi.sher. 

JOHN  CLARK  KIMBALL — European 
correspondent:  2607  Harrison,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.  Will  be  forwarded. 

E.M PLOYED  sports  editor  on  18,000 
daily  desires  job  as  reporter  or  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  Fast,  handle  nfiake-np. 
Univeraify  training.  References.  Box 
4106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT  are  your  needs  in  my  terri¬ 
tory,  Chicago  -  Milwaukee  areal  C. 
Cleveland,  708  W.  Park  Avc.,  High¬ 
land  Park.  III. 

REPORTER,  REWRITE,  DESK;  vet¬ 
eran;  20  years  city  and  rural  dailies; 
all  beats;  dependable;  sobriety.  Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  short  notice.  Please 
state  salary.  Box  4133,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUR  OWN  WA.SIIINGTON  Bl - 
RE.AU — For  $50  per  week  plus  xviie 
charges.  No  contract.  .'■Service  so  long 
ss  you  are  siitisliod.  What  are  Con¬ 
gress,  Federal  agencies  doing  concern¬ 
ing  your  area,  its  problems?  What 
part  are  men  from  your  state  playing 
in  Government,  polities!  Order  arti-  j 
clp9  you  want  in  your  style.  By  ps-  ! 
tablished  Washington  correspondent 
trained  in  mid-west,  far  west  regional 
copy.  Soutliern  Background.  Query 
Box  4191,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SP'-IRTS  EDITOR, 
columnist,  with  wide  knowledge  of 
sports  of  all  kinds,  including  baseball, 
basketball,  football  and  turf,  as  well  as 
other  activities.  Now  employed,  but 
wish  good  spot  in  Southwest,  Midwest 
or  Pacific  Coast  instead  of  East  Coast. 
.Also  qualified  on  other  editorial  du¬ 
ties,  but  prefer  sports.  Available  and 
qualified  for  a  responsible  post.  Box 
4146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESK  MAN — Eight  years 
on  leading -morning  daily.  Sober,  re¬ 
liable,  competent.  Wants  job  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  anywhere.  Allied  fields 
considered.  Box  4037,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  6  months  daily,  6  months 
wire  service.  B.A.  Jonmalism,  24,  01, 
single.  Available  for  permanent  job 
with  futnre.  Box  4079,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  all-around  newspa¬ 
perman.  Eight  years  with  large  New 
York  daily.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
reporting,  desk  work,  rewrite.  Seeks 
permanent  job  with  wider  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  future  advancement.  Box 
4148.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  j 

.IBLE  REPORTER  with  32  months  | 
daily  experience  wants  desk  or  report-  ; 
ing  job.  Missouri  graduate.  Veteran,  j 
single.  Box  4222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  NEWSPAPER  JOB  ! 

•ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE 

Southwest  Preferred  I 

hix  years  experience  reporting,  writ-  | 

ing,  editing.  Work  well  with  backsliop 
on  make-up.  Y’oung,  married  veteran. 
Box  4157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND 

Want  chance  as  reporter,  sports  or  ' 
local,  college,  grad  work,  year  metro-  | 
pohtan  paper,  year  publicity.  Francis  ' 
fmnegan,  251  East  84  St.,  New  York  , 
28.  New  York.  | 

SPORTS  writer  or  editor;  32.  Knows 
all  sports  well;  hard  worker  and  con- 
scientions,  wants  to  shift  to  medium- 
sized  metropolitan  daily.  Oamera, 
Radio  work.  Box  4053,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  news  reporter,  sports 
writer,  desk  man,  over  3  years,  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Osnable.  hard-work¬ 
ing.  good  habits.  Will  give  full  de¬ 
tails  on  request.  Box  4127,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— Young;  ayem, 
peyem  and  wire  service  experience; 
desires  change,  preferably  in  Middle 
.Atlantic  or  New  England  sector. 
Please  write  Box  4199,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  right-hand-man  seeks 
editorinl  position  preferably  eastern 
publication.  Presently  employed  on 
West  Virginia  daily.  Single.  26.  B.  .1. 
Missouri,  also  B..\.  (English).  Ad- 
ilress:  Suite  2600,  245  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

TOPXOTCH  mpfropolitan  rewrite  man. 
ropyreaih'r.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  34.  fam¬ 
ily.  $100.  Box  4224,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

KXPERIKNCKD  newspaperman:  news, 
features,  press  photosrraphy.  BA  de-  j 
eree.  Excellent  reference.  Box  4076. 

TOP  morning  paper  sports  desk  man,  j 
employed,  wants  shift  to  responsible  1 
job  with  afternoon  paper.  Box  4055. 

BAXO  up  reportor,  rewrite,  feature, 
man.  Miasonri,  M.A.  Joiirnaliam 
Anwst.  Small  daily  or  big  weekly, 
or  far  west  preferred.  Kxperi- 
jTired,  tfood  refereueea.  Box  4082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  i  «  t-uniisner.  I 

PE.ATUUE  writer-editor:  22  months  j 
m.an.aging  editor  smail  daily.  2  week-  i 
lies;  2  years  fiction:  B.A;  marrieil  ! 
vet.  20.  1  hild.  Box  4208,  Editor  &  '• 
Publisher. 

UTIUTY  newsin.m  seeks  ebangc  to 
aftei-noon  djiily.  Tlioroughly  trained  in 
all  beats,  pins  desk  work.  Referen-.  s.  i 
27.  married.  Box  4197.  Eilitor  A  Pub-  1 
lish(  r.  .  ' 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  17,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  experienced  daily  newsman 
wishes  to  break  into  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  held,  with  plans  to  eventually 
buy  into  paper.  Box  4196,  Uditor  & 
Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily 
experience  wire,  sports,  editorial. 
Seeking  opportunity  larger  daily  any¬ 
where.  Journalism  and  economics  col¬ 
lege  background.  28,  married.  Box 

4193.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  newspaperman  seeks  position 
on  daily  writing  general  news,  sports. 
Some  experience.  Box  4042,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EXECUTIVE — 
Printer,  operator,  machinist,  make-up. 
Know  men  and  their  work.  Can  as¬ 
sure  lower  cost,  better  attitude.  Union. 
Experience.  References.  Box  4221, 
Eilitor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MECH.VNICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
available  due  to  uncontrollable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Proficient  in  Union  laws 
and  contracts,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  newspaper  production. 
Permanency  only.  Excellent  references 
character,  ability  and  past  record. 
Early  fifties,  married,  performance 
will  determine  salary.  Correspondence 
confidential.  Available  for  interview. 
Box  4209.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Broad  experience  with  newspapers  as 
executive  in  complete  charge  and  spe¬ 
cial  experience  as  consultant  on  per 
dium  basis.  Smooth,  efficient,  business¬ 
like  administrator.  Here’s  a  real 
chance  to  unload  your  mechanical 
problems.  Write  fully  in  confidence. 
Box  4180,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN — available, 
references,  with  color  experience. 
Capable  handling  men.  Married.  Box 
4186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRUCK  plant  specialist  will  accept 
good  permanent,  foremanship  offer. 
Satisfactory  results  guaranteed.  Box 
4189.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CAPABLE  photographer,  with  some 
equipment  but  requiring  some  financ¬ 
ing,  will  make  part-time  arrangement 
to  take  over  your  photographic  re¬ 
quirements.  Can  locate  anywhere.  B.S. 
Degree.  Four  years  experience  in  re¬ 
search  photography.  Resume  sent  on 
request.  Box  4194.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Young, 
capable,  staff  experienced.  Unmarried 
and  free  to  locate  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Box  4124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  news  and  features.  Own 
equipment.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4077,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  REUnONS 


ABLE  YOUNG  MARRIED  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMAN  with  both  advertising  and 
editorial  experience  wishes  to  begin 
career  in  industrial  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Some  experience  in  dealer  sales 
promotion  work.  Well  educated.  Sal¬ 
ary  important  but  opportunity  and 
future  more  so.  Box  4225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER¬ 
MAN  DESIRES  position  in  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  live  daily,  l^ve 
^eara  work  in  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial  and  public  relation  pro¬ 
motions.  Best  of  references.  Box 
4045.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

NATIVE  Californian,  now  employed 
as  editor  of  outstanding  house-organ, 
national  in  scope,  wants  San  Francisco 
bay  area  or  Los  Angeles  post.  Over 
It)  years  experience  helping  formu¬ 
late,  ili.s.seminate  P.R.  policies  at  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  levels  through 
press,  radio,  magazines.  Sound  news- 
|)aper  haekgroutKl,  imaginative  writer. 
Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publi.slur. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thi 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  intestinal  fortitude  of 
B.  J.  Smythe,  publisher  of  the 
Renovo  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 
who  defied  the  bludgeoning  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  local  banker  to 
tell  him  what  he  could  and 
could  not  print  (Shop  Talk. 
Sept.  10),  has  rallied  many 
people  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  support. 

But  all  the  best  wishes  and 
encouragement  will  not  help 
Publisher  Smythe  make  up  the 
$400  worth  of  advertising  he 
lost  from  the  bank  because  of 
his  stand — and  that’s  a  lot  of 
green  stuff  for  a  paper  of  less 
than  2,000  circulation. 

However,  Tom  Zener,  rsan- 
ager  of  press,  radio  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Savings  Bonds 
Division  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  Chicago,  comes 
through  with  a  concrete  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  writes  that  he  "got 
sore  as  hell’’  when  he  read  the 
story  and  “would  like  to  add 
my  cheers  to  Editor  Smythe  for 
his  guts.  However,  1  think 
something  more  than  that 
should  be  done  about  it,  and 
similar  proven  cases  of  attempts 
at  press  bludgeoning. 

"Therefore,  I  pledge  the 
modest  sum  of  $10  to  start  a 
fund  of  some  sort  to  make  up 
the  $400  for  Smythe.  It  doesn’t 
seem  too  unlikely  that  39  other 
birds  among  your  readership 
would  come  forth  with  similar 
sawbucks.” 

On  behalf  of  E  &  P  we’ll  add 
another  $10. 

That  makes  $20  in  the  kitty. 

Only  38  “other  birds  among 
our  readership’’  are  now  needed. 

Newspapermen  have  not  been 
notorious  contributors  to  funds 
of  any  kind.  But  as  we  see  it, 
this  fund  has  a  greater  purpose 
than  just  helping  out  the 
Renovo  editor-publisher. 

Zener  says  “couldn’t  some 
permanent  fund  be  set  up  for 
just  such  cases,  to  be  proven,  of 
course,  that  loss  of  revenue  was 
due  to  an  editor’s  right  to  call 
’em  as  they  are?  ” 

We  don’t  need  a  permanent 
fund. 

If  the  newspapermen  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  contribute  $400  to 
this  one  cause,  it  would  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  all  other  so- 
called  local  big  shots  who  think 
they  are  bigger  than  their  com¬ 
munities  and  their  newspapers. 
If  they  knew  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  were  not  going  to  stand 
for  their  attempts  to  muzzle  the 
press,  and  they  knew  their 
withdrawal  of  advertising  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  local 
paper,  maybe  they  would  think 
twice  about  pulling  their  tricks. 

As  Oval  Felker  in  New  York 
wrote:  “Shop  Talk  was  de¬ 

voted  to  a  subject  that  should 
be  stressed  constantly.  The 
great  majority  of  newspaper 
publishers  are  like  these  and 
need  to  be  applauded  <  we  might 
add  ‘supported’)  to  offset  the 
few  who  would  knuckle  to  this 
banker.” 

When  newspapers  have  me 
chanical  difficulties,  their  pub 


lishing  friends  and  neighbors 
rush  to  their  assistance  loaning 
them  the  use  of  their  plant, 
newsprint,  etc.  Why  shouldn’t 
they  also  rush  to  the  help  of 
a  fellow-publi.sher  who  might 
be  in  distress  because  he  dared 
to  uphold  the  free  press  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  face  of  financial 
threats? 

*  »  * 

Another  display  of  integrity 
among  small  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Florida  also  has  our 
admiration.  Two  weeks  ago 
( Shop  Talk,  Sept.  3 1  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the  plan  of  the 
Florida  state  administration  to 
penalize  opposing  papers  and 
reward  supporting  papers 
through  legal  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  We  called  it  the 
most  flagrant  example  of  po¬ 
litical  reward  and  attempted 
bribery  we  have  seen  in  some 
time  and  expressed  the  hope 
“the  editors  of  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  would  get 
sufficiently  mad  about  this  to 
tell  the  state  government  where 
it  can  put  its  legal  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

We’re  proud  of  the  reaction 
from  the  small  papers  of 
Florida.  Almost  unanimously 
they  attacked  the  plan  and  dis¬ 
avowed  any  part  of  it. 

Most  comment  was  similar  to 
this  one  by  the  weekly  Plant 
City  Courier:  “There  are  some 
politicians,  even  in  Plant  City, 
who  are  ignorant  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  newspaper  can  be 
influenced  through  the  bait  of 
legal  advertising,  but  in  the 
case  of  this  newspaper,  they 
learned  differently  long,  long 
ago.” 

The  longer  you  stay  in  the 
newspaper  business  the  more 
you  become  conscious  of  the 
honesty  and  integrity,  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  high  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  hard  working 
people  in  it. 

•  •  • 

Editor  Dow  Richardson  of 
tHe  Kokomo  (Ind. )  Tribune 
came  to  the  conclusion  the  other 
day  that  “mayors  and  editors 
have  much  in  common.  They 
belong  to  the  legion  of  the 
damned.  They’re  damned  if 
they  do  and  damned  if  they 
don’t.  Nearly  everyone  thinks 
he  could  do  their  job  better 
than  they  are  doing  it.”  Then 
he  goes  into  the  various  things 
editors  are  criticized  for. 

It’s  been  done  before,  but 
Editor  Richardson’s  technique 
might  provide  a  “hot  weather” 
idea  for  other  editors. 

“If  an  editor  stays  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  takes  care  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  knitting,  people  say  he 
ought  to  get  around  more  and 
see  people.  If  he  does  the  latter, 
the  same  people  say  he  ought  to 
stay  in  his  office  more  and  stick 
to  his  business. 

“If  he  writes  on  international 
affairs,  he  is  accused  of  trying  to 
be  a  'world  saver.’  If  he  writes 
on  local  subjects,  it  is  said  that 
he  is  blind  to  what  is  going  on 
outside,’’  he  wrote. 

If  he  takes  sides  in  politics  he 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  18-19  —  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Assn.,  fall  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Fontenelle,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebr. 

S«-pi.  18-20  —  New  York 
State  Publishers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  fall  meeting.  Whiteface 
inn.  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-20  —  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  con¬ 
vention.  tenth  district, 
(  Southwest  ),  Oklahoma 
City. 

Sept.  18-20 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
convention.  Fort  Shelby  Ho¬ 
tel,  Detroit. 

Sept.  18-21  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  second  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Pfister, 
Milwaukee. 

Sept.  2.5-27  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.,  convention.  Rocky 
Point  Inn.  Fourth  Lake,  In¬ 
let,  New  York. 

SetH.  29-30  —  Nwespaper 
Advertising  Managers’  Assn., 
of  Eastern  Canada.  2nd  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Mount 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

SetH.  .30 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  conven¬ 
tion.  (sixth  district  Illinois. 
Eastern  Missouri  and  Wis¬ 
consin) — Racine,  Wis. 

Sept.  30-Ocl.  2 — Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America. 
Inter-City  Women’s  Confer¬ 
ence,  Cleveland. 

Oct.  1-2  —  Kansas  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kansan  Hotel,  Topeka. 

Oei.  1-8  —  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 


is  “partisan”  and  “biased.”  If  he 
is  impartial  and  non-partisan, 
then  he  is  afraid  to  take  sides 
for  fear  of  losing  advertising. 

“Take  crime,  religion  and  la¬ 
bor  relations.  The  editor  who 
takes  a  realistic  view  of  the 
world  and  prints  crime  along 
with  other  news  is  charged  with 
contributing  to  public  immoral¬ 
ity.  If  he  prints  too  much  news 
of  religious  activities,  he’s  ac¬ 
cused  of  propagandizing.  Some 
people  are  constantly  writing 
him  and  saying  he  doesn’t  print 
religious  news.  Let  him  run  a 
statement  by  a  labor  union  one 
day,  he’s  accused  of  being  par¬ 
tial  to  the  union.  Let  him  O  K. 
a  statement  by  employers  the 
next  day,  and  he’s  blamed  for 
being  partial  to  employers. 

“If  an  editor  sees  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  see  him,  he 
doesn’t  get  his  work  accom¬ 
plished.  If  he  doesn’t  get  his 
work  accomplished,  he  is  accus¬ 
ed  of  being  lazy  and  indifferent.” 

And,  so  on.  Space  doesn’t 
permit  quoting  all  -the  editorial, 
but  other  editors  do  not  need 
much  of  an  imagination  to  fill 
the  rest  of  it  out  for  themselves. 

How  true  it  is.  and  how  few 
people  realize  they  take  that  at¬ 
titude  toward  their  newspaper. 
It  wouldn’t  hurt  for  once  to  let 
the  readers  see  the  spot  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  in. 


Moms  Frank, 
Houston  Sports 
Editor,  Retires 

Houston,  Tex. — A  familiar 
figure,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
walked  out  to  home  plate  in 
Buffalo  Stadium  one  night  last 
week  between  games  of  a 
doubleheader. 

Morris  Frank  had  taken  that 
same  walk  hundreds  of  times 
before.  This  time  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  Morris,  affectionately 
called  “The  Barber.  ”  was  bow¬ 
ing  out  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post.  And  his  many 
friends  were  honoring  him  by 
their  presence  and  gifts. 

Besides  a  check  for  $3,000  to 
use  as  a  down  payment  for  a 
new  home,  the  gifts  included 
a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Post, 
a  watch,  a  suit  of  clothes,  two 
rabbits,  and  a  lifetime  pass  to 
Buffalo  Stadium. 

Mr.  Frank,  whose  column 
“Once  Over  Lightly”  was  widely 
read,  had  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  three  days  earlier.  He  has 
taken  a  position  as  vicepresident 
of  Canada  Dry  Bottling  Co.  of 
Houston. 

Bruce  Layer,  long-time  sports 
writer  and  radio  broadcaster, 
has  been  named  sports  director 
of  KPRC,  and  Clyde  La  Motte. 
assistant  city  editor  has  become 
Post  '  ports  editor. 

Mr.  Layer,  who  has  the  long¬ 
est  service — dating  back  to  1923 
— of  any  Post  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employe,  will  also  super¬ 
vise  sports  coverage  for  KPRC 
TV. 

Mr.  La  Motte  joined  the  Post 
staff  in  1941. 

■ 

Shirley  May  Signs 
New  l^A  Contract 

Shirley  May  France  will  get 
a  second  chance  to  swim  the 
English  Channel  next  year  "as 
a  straight  journalistic  project,” 
President  Fred  S.  Ferguson  of 
NEA  Service  announced  this 
week. 

NEA.  which  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  unsuccessful 
swim  attempt  this  year,  will  fi¬ 
nance  the  entire  1950  project. 
“There  are  no  movie  or  entangl¬ 
ing  commercial  commitments,’’ 
Mr.  Ferguson  said.  (E&P,  Sept 
10.  page  9.) 

Shirley  May  signed  a  contract 
with  NEA  Sept.  14,  less  than  48 
hours  after  her  return  to  the 
United  States,  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  The  contract  gives  the 
news  service  rights  to  signed 
articles  and  exclusive  “po^ 
picture”  rights  plus  providing 
that  any  commercial  deals  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  swimmer  must  be 
approved  by  NEA.  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  said  that  NEA  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  movie  or  night  club 
contracts  or  stage  appearances, 
but  that  some  testimonials  might 
be  allowed. 

CSNR  Files' Sought 

Scott  M.  Cutlip,  associate  pro 
lessor,  is  seeking  copies  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Nos.  33.  42,  44,  «. 
47.  52  through  64.  66.  73  and  75 
(daily)  and  No.  1  (Sunday)  for 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  files. 
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What  goes  on  here? 


Referee  makes  first  down  —  or  did  he  really  just 
miss  it?  Field  judge  blocks  out  the  nearest  tackier 
—  or  was  it  clijiping?  If  the  officials  call  ’em  —  and 
plav  too  —  w  hat  kind  of  a  game  is  that? 

Von  wouldn’t  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing  on  a 
football  field  —  but  it  happens  ever\'  day  in  the 
electric  light  and  power  business.  Government  not 
only  regulates  the  electric  companies  —  but  is  in 
competition  with  them  at  the  same  time! 

The  catch  is  that  go\  crnmcnt  sets  up  two  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  rules.  'I'hc  gox  crument’s  electric  agencies 
pav  little  or  no  interest  on  the  monev  they  borrow, 
and  pa\  no  Federal  taxes  —  but  electric  companies 
do,  and  expect  to.  \\’hcn  go\  crnmcnt-in-thc-powcr- 
busincss  can’t  make  ends  meet  —  it  gets  a  handout 
of  tax  monev  from  the  U.  S.  Trcasiuy.  W’ho  foots 
the  bill?  American  taxpa\  ers— of  whom  yon  arc  one. 

If  government  can  get  into  the  light  and  power 
business  this  wav  —  it  can  get  into  even,-  other  busi¬ 
ness  the  same  wav. 


In  sixty-odd  years,  the  self-supporting  electric 
companies  ha\c  built  for  America  the  most  and  the 
best  electric  service  in  the  world.  While  costs  of 
ever)  thing  else  arc  way  up  (including  the  costs  of 
making  and  dcli\cring  electricity)  electric  scrxice 
is  still  the  best  bargain  in  the  .\mcrican  famib’s 
budget  ...  it  docs  so  much,  and  costs  so  little. 

This  is  a  good  record  for  the  thousands  of  |)coplc 
who  work  in  power  companies,  and  for  the  millions 
of  people  uho  invest  sa\  ings  in  them. 

Don’t  you  think  these  men  and  women  deserse 
a  fair  break? 

I  hc  answer  is  \ours  to  make,  for  grnernment 
money  is  \our  money. 

It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts  about  your 
electric  service,  and  to  ours  to  have  you  know 
them.  That's  why  this  advertisement  is  published 
by  America's  business-managed,  tax-paying 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies^. 

■kXniiivs  on  requeat  from  thin  mognzine. 


"MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"  for  delightful  comedy.  CBS —Sundays— 9  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time. 


The  rolled-up-sleeve  job  of  MERCHANDISING  as  well  as 
advertising  is  with  us  again!  And  in  Fort  Worth,  the 
Press  is  the  ONLY  paper  that  does  this  job  for  you. 

Fifth  in  the  entire  U.  S.  in  the  evening  field  in  Food 
Lineage,  and  carrying  270  local  advertising  accounts  EX¬ 
CLUSIVELY,  the  Fort  Worth  Press  can  merchandise  and 
SELL  your  product  in  this  great  Southwestern  Market ! 


HERE’S  WHAT  THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  HAS  DONE...  I 
AND  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 

•  ADVANCI  MAILINGS.  Entire  Retail  •  SURVITS.  Consumer  Studies  and  | 

Trade  Territory — 15  counties.  Distribution  Surveys.  | 

•  TIE-INS.  Periodic  Bonus  to  •  PRODUCT  TESTINGS.  In  Various  In-  | 

Solicitors.  come  Groups  and  Markets.  | 

•  POINT  OF  SALE.  A  selected  list.  •  PURLICITT.  Weekly  Food  Features.  | 

•  BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTACTS.  In  the  Entire  Field.  f 


In  Fort  Worth... it  pays  to  put  it  in 


the 


Fort  Worth  PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEW  YORK  ....  World-Teltgram 
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Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . NowsSontinol 


N  E  WS  PAP  ERS 

DENVER . Rocky  Mt.  Nows  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Post  HOUSTON . 
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